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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  HAVE  commenced  the  Hi8torv  op  Scotland 
at  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Third,  be- 
cause it  is  at  this  period  that  our  national 
annals  become  particularly  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  Diiring  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  England  first  began  to  entertain 
serious  thoughts  of  the  reduction  of  her  sister 
country.  The  dark  cloud  of  misfortune  which 
gathered  over  Scotland  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  suggested  to  Edward  the 
First  his  schemes  of  ambition  and  conquest ; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  Liberty,  there 
is  no  more  memorable  war  than  that  which 
took  its  rise  under  Wallace  in  1297,  and 
terminated  in  the  final  establishment  of  Scot- 
tish independence  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1328. 

In  the  composition  of  the  present  work,  I 
have  anxiously  endeavoured  to  examine  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  information,  and  to 
convey  to  my  reader  a  true  picture  of  the 
times  without    prepossession    or    partiality. 


■,:c...C(iogIe 


To  have  done  so,  partakea  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  grave  duty  than  of  a  merit ;  and  even 
after  this  haa  been  accomplished,  there  will 
remain  ample  room  for  many  imperfections. 
If,  in  the  execution  of  my  plan,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  differ  on  some  points  of  importance 
from  authors  of  established  celebrity,  I  have 
fully  stated  the  grounds  of  my  opinion  in  the 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  which  are  printed  at 
the  end  of  each  volume ;  and  I  trust  that  I 
shall  not  be  blamed  for  the  freedom  of  my 
remarks,  until  the  historical  authorities  upon 
which  they  are  founded  -have  been  examined 
and  compared. 


EatvBUWMH,  April  13,  IB3B. 
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Hanrjin.  LouUIX.  Algundn  [V. 

IMwuil  I.  nrbu  IV, 

Alexander  the  Third  had  not  oompleted  his  eighth 
year,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  his  iather,  on  the 
8th  July,  1249,  opened  to  him  the  peaceahle  accea- 
siOQ  to  the  Scottish  throne.^  He  was  accordingly 
condacted  by  an  assembly  of  the  nobility  to  the  abbey 
of  Scone,  and  there  crowned." 

'  WiDton,vol.i.  p,  380,  book  vii.  chap.  X.  MatbewParis,HiBt.p.770. 
'*  Alexander  the  Third  was  eon  of  Alexander  the  Secoud,  by  Mary, 
daagliter  of  Ingelrani  de  Couci.    Imhoff.  Regum  Fariamque  Hagne 
Britt.  Histor.  Genealogica,  Fart  !.  p.  42.    The  family  of  De  Couci 
effected  a  royal  pomp,  and  considered  all  titles  as  beneath  their  dignity. 
The  On  de  Ovtrre  of  this  Ingelram,  or  Engnerrand,  was — 
Je  ne  sals  Roy,  ni  Prince  aonsl. 
Je  atiiB  Is  Seignenr  ds  Couci. 
On  account  of  his  brave  actions,  possessions,  and  three  tnarrUges 
with  ladies  of  royal  and  illustrious  families  he  was  tninumed  Le 
Grand. — Winton,  toI.  ii,  p.  *82, 

VOL.  I.  fi 
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A  long  minority,  at  all  timea  an  unhappy  event  for 
a  kingdom,  was  at  this  time  especially  unfortunate 
for  Scotland.  The  yicinity  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
England,  who,  although  individually  a  weak  monarch, 
allowed  himself  sometimes  to  be  directed  by  able  and 
powerful  counsellors,  and  the  divisions  between  the 
principal  nobility  of  Scotland,  facilitated  the  des^a 
of  ambition,  and  weakened  the  power  of  resistance ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  -tiiat,  during  the  early  part  of 
this  reign,  the  first  approaches  were  made  towards 
that  great  plan  for  the  redaction  of  Scotland,  which 
was  afterwards  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
Edward  the  First,  and  defeated  by  the  bravery  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce.  But  in  order  to  show  clearly 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  accession  of  this 
monarch,  and  more  especially  in  its  relations  vrith 
England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years, 
to  recount  a  story  of  private  revenge  which  happened 
in  the  coucloaion  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Second, 
(1242,)  and  drew  after  it  important  consequences. 

A  toamament,  the  frequent  amasement  of  this  war- 
like age,  was  held  near  Haddington,  on  which  occasion 
Walter  Bisset,  a  powerful  baron,  who  piqued  himself 
upon  his  skill  in  his  weapons,  was  foiled  by  Patrick 
earl  of  Athole.*  An  old  feud  which  existed  between 
these  families  imbittered  the  defeat ;  and  Athole  was 
found  murdered  in  his  house,  which,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  assas- 
finns.  The  suspicion  of  Uiis  slaughter,  which,  even  in 
an  age  familiar  with  ferocity,  seems  to  have  excited 
unwonted  horror,  immediately  fell  upon  the  Bissets ; 

'  Henry  «arl  of  Athole  had  tvro  daaghterB,  Isobel  and  Femelith. 
livbel  married  Thomu  of  Galloway.  Their  only  son  wu  Patrick 
earl  of  Athole.  Femelith  married  David  de  Haatiuga. — UailM*  An- 
nals vol.  L  p.  1A7.    Fordon  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.  Hi^  Pttna,  p.  (86. 
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and,  although  Walter  waa  the  person  present  at  the 
tournament,  the  popular  clamoor  pointed  to  William, 
the  chief  of  the  famil;.^  He  was  pursued  by  the 
nobility,  who  were  incited  to  vengeance  by  the  Earl 
of  March  and  David  do  Hastings ;  »id  woold  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  had  not  the  interference  of  the 
king  protected  him  from  the  fiiry  of  the  friends  of 
Athole.  Bisset  strenuouslj  asserted  his  innocence. 
He  offered  to  prove  that  he  had  been  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Haddington  when  the  murder  was  committed ;  he 
instantly  procured  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  assassins  to  be  pablished  in  every  chapel 
in  Scotland ;  he  offered  combat  to  any  man  who  dared 
abide  the  issue ;  but  he  declined  a  trial  by  jury  on 
account  of  the  inveterate  malice  of  his  enemies.  The 
king  accepted  the  office  of  judge :  the  Bissets  were  con- 
demned, their  estates  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  they 
themselves  compelled  to  swear  upon  the  Holy  Gospel 
that  they  would  repair  to  Palestine,  and  there,  for  the 
remaining  days  of  their  lives,  pray  for  the  soul  of  the 
murdered  earl. 

Walter  Bisset,  however,  instead  of  Jerusalem,  sought 
the  English  court.'  There,  by  artfully  representing  to 
the  king  that  Alexander  owed  him  fealty,  and  that,  as 
lord  superior,  he  ought  to  have  been  first  consulted 
before  judgment  was  given,  whilst  he  described  Scot- 
land as  the  ally  of  France  and  the  asylum  of  his 
expatriated  rebels,^  be  contrived  to  ioflame  the  passion 

'  Lord  Railes  remarki,  voL  L  p.  IS?,  that  Forduii  says  the  author 
of  the  conapirncy  wu  Walter.  Fordan,  oU  the  contnry,  all  along 
oacribea  it,  or  rather  aaye  it  was  ascribed,  to  'William  Bisset. — Fordnn 
a  Goodal,  toI.  ii.  pp.  72,  73,  74.  The  name  of  the  Biaoet  banished 
from  Scotland,  as  ^own  in  the  Patent  Rolls  of  Heniy  the  Third,  is 
Walter. 

*  Chronioon,  Helrosi,  a  Stevuuon.    Batina^«  edition,  p.  IM. 

f  Uath.  Paris,  pp.  643, 645.  Speed's  Chronicle,  p.  C27.  Speed  ascribes 
t  between  Henry  and  Alexander  to  the  influence  of 
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of  the  English  monarch  to  bo  high  a  pitch,  that  Henrj 
detennined  on  an  immediate  invaaion.  Nor  was  the 
temper  with  which  Alexander  received  this  information 
in  any  waj  calculated  to  promote  conciliation.  To 
the  complaints  of  the  King  of  England,  that  he  had 
violated  the  dutj  which  he  owed  to  him  as  his  lord 
paramount,  the  Scottish  monarch  is  said  to  have 
answered,  that  he  neither  did,  nor  ever  wonld,  consent 
to  hold  from  the  King  of  England  the  smallest  portion 
of  his  kingdom  of  Scotland.  His  reply  was  warmly 
seconded  by  the  spirit  of  his  nobility.  They  fortided 
the  castles  on  the  marches ;  and  the  king  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse.  Henry,  on  the 
other  hand,  led  into  the  field  a  lai^e  body  of  troops, 
with  which  he  proceeded  to  Newcastle.  The  accoutre- 
ments and  discipline  of  these  two  powerful  hosts,  which 
were  commanded  by  kings,  and  included  the  flower  of 
the  nobility  of  both  coantrieB,  are  highly  extolled  by 
Mathew  Paris.^  The  Scottish  cavalry,  according  to 
his  account,  were  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  well  mounted, 
although  their  horses  were  neither  of  the  Spanish  nor 
Italian  breed ;  and  the  horsemen  were  clothed  in 
armour  of  iron  net-work.  In  the  number  of  its  cavalry 
the  English  army  far  surpassed  its  rival  force,  including 
a  power  of  five  thousand  men-at-arms,  sumptuonaly 
accoutred.  These  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other 
at  a  place  in  Northumberland  ctdled  Fonteland  ;  and 
the  Scots  prepared  for  battle,  by  confessing  themselves 

Ingelnm  de  Cond  ;  uid  addt,  that  on  the  death  of  thia  Qobleman,  the 
Anmow  of  battle — thiaisNym's  phrase — ceased.  DeCouci,  in  pasaiiig 
arirer  on  horieback,  wiuniiMated,  draggedin  the  atirmp,  ran  through 
the  body  with  his  own  lance,  and  drowned. 

'  Hath,  Paris,  p.  646.  Chron.  Mein>sB,p.  156.  Rapin  lain  an  error 
when  he  says,  vol.  i.  p.  G18,  that  Alexander  sent  Heniy  word,  he  meant 
no  longer  to  do  biiu  homage  for  the  lands  he  held  in  England. 
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to  their  priests,  aad  expressing  to  each  other  their 
readiness  to  die  in  defence  of  the  independence  of  their 
eonntry.  As  Alexander,  however,  was  much  beloved  in 
England,  the  nobility  of  that  country  coldly  seconded 
the  rash  enterprise  of  their  king,  and  showed  no  anxiety 
to  hnrry  into  hostilities.  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall, 
brother  to  Henry,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
thought  this  a  faTourable  moment  for  proposing  an 
armistice;  and  by  their  endeavours,  such  great  and 
solemn  preparations  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  with- 
out a  lance  being  put  in  rest.  Its  terms  were  just, 
and  favourable  to  both  countries.^ 

Henry  appears  prudently  to  hare  vraved  all  demand 
of  homage  from  Alexander  for  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land -,  and  the  Scottish  monarch,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  possessed  land  in  England  for  which,  although 
the  English  historians  assert  the  contrary,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  refused  homage,  consented, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  maintain  fidelity  and 
affection  to  Henry  and  his  heirs,  as  his  liege  lord,  and 
not  to  enter  into  any  le^ue  with  the  enemies  of 
England,  except  in  the  case  of  unjust  oppression.  It 
was  also  stipulated,  that  the  peace  formerly  signed  at 
York,  in  the  presence  of  Otto  the  pope's  legate,  should 
stand  good ;  and  that  the  proposal  there  made,  of  a 
marriage  between  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  son  of  the  King  of  Scots,  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  Alan  Durward,  at  this  time  the 
most  accomplished  knight  and  the  best  military  leader 
in  Scotland,  Henry  de  Baliol,  and  David  de  Lindesay, 
with  other  knights  and  prelates,  then  swore  on  the  soul 
of  their  lord  the  king,  that  the  treaty  should  be  kept 
inviolate  by  him  and  his  heirs.* 

>  Rymer,  toI.  i.  pp.  374,  428.    RapiD's  AcU  Regis,  by  Whately, 
vol,  j.  p.  28. 
*  The  original  charter  granted  to  Henry  hy  AlexKiidei  may  be 
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Thns  ended  this  expeditioQ  of  Henry  into  Scot- 
land, formidable  in  its  commencement,  bat  happy  and 
bloodless  in  its  result  ;^  and  snch  was  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  countries,  when  Alexander  the 
Third,  yet  a  boy  in  his  eighth  year,  mounted  the  Scot- 
tish throne. 

The  mode  io  which  the  ceremony  of  bis  coronation 
was  performed,  is  strikingly  iUnstratiTe  of  the  manners 
of  that  age.  The  Bishops  of  St  Andrevra  and  Dunkeld, 
with  the  Abbot  of  Scone,  attended  to  officiate ;  but 
an  unexpected  difficulty  arose.  Alan  Durward,  the 
great  justiciary,  remarked,  that  the  king  ought  not 
to  be  crowned  before  he  was  knighted,  and  that  the 
day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  was  unlucky.  The  objec- 
tion was  selfish,  and  arose  from  Durward,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  chiTaliy,  expecting 
that  the  honour  of  knighting  Alexander  would  fall 
npon  himself.'  But  Comyn  earl  of  Menteith,  insisted 
that  there  were  frequent  examples  of  the  consecration 
of  kings  before  the  solemnity  of  their  knighthood  ;  he 
represented  that  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  might 
perform  both  ceremonies;  he  cited  the  instance  of 
William  Rnfos  having  been  knighted  by  Lanfranc 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  he  earnestly  ai^ed 
the  danger  of  delay.  Nor  was  this  danger  ideal 
Henry  the  Third,  in  a  letter  to  Rome,  had  artfully 
represented  Scotland  as  a  fief  of  England ;  and  had 
requested  the  pope  to  interdict  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  until  Alexander  obtained  the  permisedon  of 
his  feudal  superior.' 

found  in  H&thew  Paris,  p.  646,  and  In  Rjmet,  Fted^  vol.  1.  p.  428. 
See  niiutrationB,  A.  It  is  carious,  «b  showiiig  the  state  of  the  Scottish 
peerage  in  1244.  NeitherLesley  nor  Buahanan  take  any  notice  of  this 
enieditioD  and  treaty. 

1  Tynd,  Uistoiy  of  England,  Tol.  il.  p.  930. 

*  Fordnn  a  Heame,  p.  7S9. 

*  H^ks,  vol.  i.  p.  162.    Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 
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Fortnnately  the  patriotic  argomentB  of  the  Earl  of 
Menteith  preyailed.  The  Bishop  of  St  Andrews 
girded  the  king  with  the  belt  of  knighthood,  and  ex- 
plained to  bim  the  respectiTe  oaths  which  were  to  be 
taken  by  himself  and  his  subjects,  first  in  Latin,  and 
aiterwarda  in  Norman  French.^  They  then  conduoted 
the  boy  to  t^e  regal  chair,  or  sacred  stone  of  Scone, 
which  stood  before  the  cross  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  chapel.  Upon  this  he  sat :  the  crown  was  placed 
on  his  head,  the  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  he  was  invested 
with  the  royal  mantle ;  and  the  nobility,  kneeling  in 
homage,  threw  their  robes  beneath  his  feet.  A  High- 
land sennaohy  or  bard,  of  great  age,  clothed  in  a  scarlet . 
mantle,  with  hair  venerably  white,  then  advanced 
from  the  crowd;  and,  bendmg  before  the  throne, 
r^>eated,  in  his  native  tongue,  the  genealogy  of  the 
youthful  monarch,  deducing  his  descent  &om  the 
&buloas  Gathelus.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  even 
in  those  days  of  oredoUty,  the  nobility  oould  digest 
the  ^surdities  of  this  savage  genealogist.' 

Henry  the  Third  at  this  time,  inAnenoed  by  the 
devotional  spirit  of  the  age,  had  resolTed  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Holy  Land;  and  in  order  to  secure 
tranquillity  to  his  dominions  on  the  side  of  Scotland, 
the  marriage  formerly  ^preed  on,  between  his  daughter 
Margaret  and  the  young  Scottish  king,  was  solemnized 
at  York  on  Christmas  day,  with  much  splendour  and 
dignity.'     The  guests  at  the  bridal  were  the  King 

'  Fotdnn  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

*  Fordon  a  Goodal,  vol,  ii,  pp.  80,  81, 82.  Chron.  Mriroaa,  p.  219. 
Lord  Hules  hu  omitted  th«  aiieodota  of  the  HighlMid  aemxachy ;  bat 
then  Beems  no  reason  to  doubt  ita  authenticity.  It  was  probably 
rriying  on  thU  story  that  Ifiabrt  has  aaserted  (Heraldry,  vol.  ii.  p.  iv. 
p.  ISS,)  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  coronation  ceremony  to  repeat  six 
generations  of  the  king's  ancestry.    Martin's  Western  Isles,  p.  £41. 

■  Math.  Paria,  p.  820.  Rymer,  voL  i.  p.  466.  Foidim  a  Heame, 
pp.  761,  762. 
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asid  Queen  of  England ;  Mary  de  Couci  qaeen-dowa- 
ger  of  Scotland,  who  had  come  from  France,  with  a 
train  worthy  of  her  high  rank ;  ^  the  nobility,  and  the 
dignified  clergy  of  both  countries,  and  in  their  suite  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  Taasals.  A  thousand  knights, 
in  robes  of  silk,  attended  the  bride  on  the  mom  of  her 
nuptials ;  and  after  some  days  spent  in  tournaments, 
feasting,  and  other  circumstances  of  feudal  revelry,  the 
youthful  couple,  neither  of  whom  had  reached  their 
eleventh  year,  set  out  for  Scotland.  "  Were  I,"  says 
Mathew  Paris,  in  one  of  those  bursts  of  monastic 
eloquence  which  diversify  his  Annals,  "  to  explain  at 
length  the  abundance  of  the  feasts,  the  variety  and 
the  frequent  changes  of  the  vestments,  the  delight  and 
the  plaudits  occasioned  by  the  jnj^lers,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  those  who  sat  down  to  meat,  my  narrative 
would  become  hyperbolical,  and  might  produce  irony 
in  the  hearts  of  the  absent.  I  shall  only  mention, 
that  the  archbishop,  who,  as  the  great  prince  of  the 
north,  showed  himself  a  most  serene  host  to  all 
comers,  made  a  donation  of  six  hundred  oxen,  which 
were  all  spent  upon  the  first  course;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  I  leave  you  to  form  a  parallel  judgment 
of  the  rest."' 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities,  a  circumstance  of 
importance  occurred.  When  Alexander  performed 
homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England, 
Henry,  relying  upon  the  facility  incident  to  his  age, 
artfoUy  proposed  that  he  should  also  render  fealty  for 
his  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  the  hoy,  either  in- 
structed beforehand,  or  animated  with  a  spirit  and 
wisdom  above  his  years,  replied.  That  he  had  come 
into  England  upon  a  joyful  and  pacific  errand,  and 

>  Rymer,  toI.  i.  edit.  1B16,  p.  278-     Fordon  a  Heame,  p.  762. 
'  Math.  PftiiB,  p.  830.    Winton,  book  vii.  chap,  x.  vol.  i.  p.  383. 
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that  he  woald  not  treat  upon  so  ardaoas  a  queetioa 
without  the  adrice  of  the  states  of  his  kiugdom; 
upon  which  the  king  dissembled  hia  mortificatioD,  and 
the  ceremony  proceeded.^ 

A]an  Durward,  who,  as  high'  justiciar,  was  the 
Scottish  king's  chief  counsellor,  had  married  the 
natural  sister  of  Alexander;  and,  during  the  rejoic- 
ings at  York,  was  accused,  by  Comyn  earl  of  Men- 
teith  and  William  earl  of  Mar,  of  a  design  against  the 
crown.  The  ground  on  which  this  accusation  rested, 
was  an  attempt  of  Durward,  in  which  he  was  seconded 
by  the  Scottish  chancellor,*  to  procore  from  the  court 
of  Rome  the  l^itimation  of  his  wife,  in  order,  said 
his  accusers,  that  his  children  should  succeed  to  the 
crown,  if  the  king  happened  to  die  without  heirs. 
From  the  ambitious  and  intriguing  character  of  Dor- 
ward,  this  story  probably  had  some  foundation  in 
fact,  and  certain  persons  who  were  accused,  actually 
fled  from  York;  upon  which  Henry  made  a  new 
appointment  of  guardians  to  the  young  king,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  placed  the  Earls  of  Menteith  and 
Mar. 

The  peace  of  Scotland  was  for  many  years  after 
this  interrupted  by  that  natural  jealousy  of  England, 
so  likely  to  rise  in  a  Idngdom  its  equal  in  the  sense  of 
independence,  although  its  inferior  in  national  strength. 
Henry,  too,  adopted  measures  not  calculated  to  secure 
the  conAdence  of  the  Scottish  people.  He  sent  into 
Scotland,  under  the  name  of  guardian  to  the  king, 
Geoffi*/  de  Langley,  a  rapacious  noble,  who  was  imme- 
diately expelled.     He  procured  Innocent  the  Fourth 

<  Hath.  Paris,  p.  82D.  lUpin's  Hutory,  bj  Tindsl,  vol.  iii.  p.  302, 
8vo. 

I  Fordan  a  Heanie,  p.  762.  Chron.  Helrosi,  p.  170.  Winton, 
ToL  L  book  Tii.  chap.  x.  p.  384. 
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to  grant  him  a  tvrentieth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
of  that  kingdom,  nominally  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Land,  but  really  for  his  own  vaea ;  and  he  de^atched 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  Eaxl  of  Leicester,  on  a  mission, 
described  as  secret  in  his  instructions,'  bat  the  object 
of  which  may  be  conjectured  ttom  the  increasing 
animosity  of  the  disputes  between  the  Scottish  nobility. 
Many  English  attendants,  some  of  them  persons  of 
rank  luid  consequence,  accompanied  Margaret  into  her 
new  kingdom ;  and  between  tiieae  intruders  and  the 
ancient  nobility  of  Scotland,  who  fiercely  asserted  their 
privileges,  disputes  arose,  which  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  the  English  court.  The  young  queen,  acooatomed 
to  the  indulgence  and  superior  refinement  of  her 
Other's  court,  bitterly  lamented  that  she  was  immured 
in  a  dismal  fortress,  without  being  permitted  to  have 
her  own  attendants  around  her  person,  or  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  her  husband  the  king.' 

These  complaints,  which  appear  to  have  been  high- 
ly  exaggerated,  and  a  still  more  horrid  report  that  the 
queen's  physician  had  been  poisoned  by  the  same  party 
because  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  con- 
finement of  his  mistress,  were  not  lost  upon  Alan 
Durward,  the  late  justiciar.  He  had  accompanied 
Henry  in  his  expedition  to  Guienne,  where,  by  hia 
courage  and  address,  he  r^ained  the  confidence  of 
that  capricious  monarch ;'  and  he  now  prevailed  npon 
the  king  to  despatch  the  Eurl  of  Gloncester,  and 
Maonsell  his  chief  secretary,  to  the  Scottish  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  dismissing  those  ministers  who 
were  found  not  sufficiently  obsequious  to  England.  * 
In  sending  these  noblemen  upon  this  mission,  Henry 

'  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  623.  '  M»tb.  Paria,  p.  908. 

*  Chnn.  MeliOBB,  p.  183. 

*  Ttymei,  Feeders,  vol.  i.  pp.  618,  5Sfl.    See  IlIortratioDs,  D. 
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solemnly  engaged  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  per- 
son of  the  Scottish  king,  and  never  to  insist  upon  his 
being  disinherited,  or  apon  the  dissolation  of  the  mar- 
rit^^e  settlement ; '  promises,  the  particular  history  of 
which  is  involved  in  much  obscority,  bat  which  strong- 
ly, though  generally,  demonstrate,  that  the  English 
king  had  been  accused  of  demgna  inimical  to  the 
honour  and  independence  of  Scotland.  At  the  head 
of  the  party  which  steadily  opposed  the  interested 
schemes  of  Henry,  was  Walter  Comyn  earl  of  Meo- 
teith,  whose  loyalty  we  have  seen  insisting  on  tbe 
speedy  coronation  of  the  yonng  king,  when  it  was 
attempted  to  be  deferred  by  Alan  Dnrward.  Many 
of  the  principal  nobility,  and  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  clergy,  were  foond  in  the  same  ranks. 

The  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  associates  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  Scotland ;  and,  in  concert  with  the 
Earls  of  Dunbar,  Strathem,  and  Carrick,  surprised 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  relieved  the  royal  couple  from 
the  real  or  pretended  durance  in  which  they  were 
held,  and  formally  conducted  them  to  the  bridal  cham- 
ber, althongh  the  king  was  yet  scarcely  fourteen  years 
of  age.*  English  influence  appe^s  now  to  have  been  t 
predominant ;  and  Henry,  having  heard  of  the  snccess  / 
of  his  forerunners  Mannsell  and  Gloucester,  aad  con- 
ceiving that  the  time  was  come  for  the  reduction  of 
Scotland  under  his  unfettered  control,  issued  his  writs 
to  his  military  tenants,  and  assembled  a  numerous 
army.  As  he  led  this  array  towards  the  borders^  he 
took  care  to  conceal  his  real  intentions,  by  directing, 
from  Newcastle,  a  declaration,  that  in  this  prt^ress 
to  visit  his  dear  son  Alexander,  he  should  attempt 

*  R;fmer,  voL  I,  p.  U9. 

■  Hath.  Fuia,  p.  908.     Fordun  a  Goodal,  toL  il.  p.  90,  book  x. 
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nothing  prejadtcial  to  tbe  rights  of  the  king,  or  the 
liberties  of  Scotland.^  In  the  meaDtime,  the  Comjns 
collected  their  forces,  and  the  opposite  faction  sud- 
denly removed  the  king  and  queen  to  Roxbargh,  in 
which  castle  Alexander  received  Henry,  who  con- 
dacted  him,  with  pomp  and  acclamation,  to  the  abbey 
of  Kelso.  The  government  of  Scotland  was  there 
remodelled ;  a  new  set  of  counsellors  appointed ;  and 
the  party  of  the  Comyns,  with  John  Baliol  and  Robert 
de  Ross,  completely  deprivedof  their  political  influence. 
In  tbe  instruments  drawn  up  upon  this  occasion,  some 
provisions  were  inserted,  which  were  loudly  com- 
plained of  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  abettors  of  England  were  stigmatized  as 
conspirators,  who  were  equally  obnoxious  to  prelates, 
barons,  and  burgesses ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
the  Bishop-elect  of  St  Andrews,  the  chanceUor,  and 
the  Earl  of  Menteith,  indignantly  refused  to  affix 
their  seals  to  a  deed,  which,  as  they  asserted,  compro- 
mised the  liberties  of  the  country.^ 

A  regency  was  now  appointed,  which  included  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  and  tbe  nobility  who  were  favour- 
able to  England,'  to  whom  were  intrusted  tbe  custody 
of  the  king's  person,  and  the  government  of  the  realm 
for  seven  years,  till  Alexander  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one.     Henry  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of 

'  Ryraer,  Fcedera,  yoL  i.  pp.  460,  Ml.  The  instiument  is  dated 
2fith  Aogvst,  126S. 

'  The  Chronicle  of  MelroBS,  p.  181,  calls  the  deed  "  nefandiffiimiim 
Bcriptum."  See  Fordan  a  Goodal,  book  i.  chap.  be.  Winton,  book 
Tii.  chap.  X.  Yol.  i.  p.  38G. 

*  Richard  Inverkeithen  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Peter  de  Hams&y  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife,  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar  or  March, 
Malise  earl  of  Strathem,  and  Nigel  earl  of  Carrick,  Waller  de  Moray, 
David  de  Liadesay,  William  de  Brechin,  Robert  de  Meynera,  Gilbert 
de  Uay,  and  Hugli  Gifford  de  Yester,  were  the  heads  of  tlie  English 
party.     Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  i.  pp.  5GS,  566,  5r.7. 
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"  principal  counsellor  to  the  illnstrioos  King  of  Scot- 
land;" and  tbe  Comyns,  with  Bishop  Gameltn,  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  Baliol,  Etoss,  and  their  chief  accomplices, 
were  removed  from  all  share  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.^ 

Alexander,  upon  his  part,  engaged  to  treat  his 
young  queen  with  all  honour  and  affection ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  according  to  a  common  solemnity  of 
this  age,  swore  upon  the  soul  of  the  king,  that  every 
article  of  the  agreement  should  he  feithfully  performed. 
Thus  ended  a  negotiation  conducted  entirely  by  Eng- 
lish influence ;  and  which,  although  the  ambition  of 
the  Comyns  may  have  given  some  plausible  colour  to 
the  designs  of  their  enemiea,  was  generally  and  justly 
unpopular  in  Scotland.'  Alexander  and  his  queen 
now  repaired  to  Edinburgh ;  and  Henry,  after  having 
attempted  to  recruit  his  exhausted  coffers,  by  selling 
a  pardon  to  John  de  Baliol,  and  confiscating  the 
estates  of  Robert  de  Ross,  returned  to  commit  new 
attacks  upon  the  property  of  his  English  subjects.^ 

>  RotuL  Patent.  39  H«a.  III.  m.  2,  in  pTotoctionibua  doabna  pro 
Eugenio  de  Ei^adia. 
*  Winton,  book  vii.  chap  x. — 

Thare  wes  made  >wylk  ordjiiani. 

That  wes  gret  grefe  Bud  displ«MiiB 

Till  of  Soatlanif  je  tlire  Btatis, 

Bnrfeni,  BaroimjB,  and  PnUtia. 
Nothing  con  be  more  slight  or  inaccurate  than  the  account  of 
the  early  tronsactioaa  of  Alexander's  reign,  to  be  found  in  Buchanan, 
Boece,  and  Uajor.  Nor  are  our  more  modem  hirtorianB,  who  have 
not  aabmitted  te  the  tael^  of  examining  the  original  anUioritiea,  free 
from  the  same  fault.  Haitland  gives  almost  a  transcript  of  Buch- 
anan, Lingard,  the  author  of  a  valuable  hitrtory  of  England,  has 
advanced  opinions  regarding  the  conduct  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the 
once  keenly-contested  subject  of  homage,  nhich  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  well  founded  :  and  even  Hailes  has  not  exposed,  in  suflioiently 
Strong  colours,  that  cunning  and  ambition  in  the  English  king,  which, 
under  the  mask  of  friendship  and  protection,  concealed  a  design  against 
the  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 
»  MathewParis,p.  911. 
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Upon  hU  deputure,  Scotland  became  the  scene  of 
civil  &>ction  and  ecclesiaatical  violence.  Tliere  were 
at  this  time  in  that  kingdom  thirty-two  knights  and 
three  powerful  earls  of  the  name  of  Comyn ;  ^  and 
these,  with  their  armed  vassals,  assisted  by  many  of 
the  diagraced  nobility,  formed  an  effectual  check  upon 
the  measuies  of  the  regency.  Gramelin,  the  Bishop- 
dect  of  St  Andrews,  and  the  steady  enemy  of  English 
influence,  unawed  by  his  late  removal,  procured  him- 
self to  be  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Gla^ow ;  and 
although  placed  without  the  protection  of  the  laws,  he 
yet,  in  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome,  induced  the 
pope  to  excommunicate  his  accusers,  and  to  declare 
him  worthy  of  his  bishopric*  Henry,  enr^ed  at  the 
bold  opposition  of  Gamelin,  prohibited  his  return,  and 
issued  orders  to  arrest  him  if  he  attempted  to  land  in 
England ;  while  the  r^ents  performed  their  part  in 
the  persecution,  by  seizing  the  rich  reTenues  of  his 
see.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  faction  and  distur- 
bance, the  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  proceeded  to 
London  on  a  visit  to  their  &ther,  and  were  received 
with  great  magnifioence.  They  were  entertained  at 
Oxford,  Woodstock,  and  in  London.  Tents  were 
raised  in  the  meadows  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
followers ;  and  Henry  renewed  to  Alexander  a  grant 
of  the  honour  of  Huntingdon,  which  had  been  held  by 
some  of  his  predecessors.*  The  party  of  the  Comyns, 
however,  were  slowly  regaining  ground.  The  pope, 
by  his  judgment  in  fovoor  of  Gamelin,  espoused  their 
quarrel ;  and  they  soon  received  a  powerful  support 
in  Mary  de  Couci  the  widow  of  Alexander  the  Second, 

1  Fordon  a  Goodsl,  toI.  iL  p.  92. 

■  Cbron.  Meln>u,p.  181.    HaU«a,  rol.  i.  p.  170,  4to. 

»  Rymer,  Feed,  vol.  i.  p.  M2.  '  Math.  Parii,  p.930. 
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and  John  of  Acre  her  huaband,  who  at  this  time 
passed  through  England  into  Scottand.^  This  was 
deemed  a  ^curable  ooi^nncture  by  the  delegates  of 
the  pope,  to  publish  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  connsellon)  of  the  king.  The  ceremony, 
in  those  daysan  affair  of  awfiil  moment,  was  performed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  the  Abbots  of  Jed- 
buigh  and  Mehose,  in  the  abbey  church  of  Cambus- 
kennetfa,  and  repeated,  "  by  bell  and  candle,"  in  every 
chapel  in  the  kingdom.' 

To  follow  this  up,  the  Comyns  now  assembled  in 
great  strei^h :  they  declared  that  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  shamefully  mismanaged ;  that 
foreigners  were  promoted  to  the  highest  offices ;  that 
their  sovereign  was  detained  in  the  hands  of  excom- 
municated and  accursed  persons;  and  that  an  in- 
terdict would  soon  be  Mminated  against  the  whole 
kingdom.^  Findii^  that  their  party  increased  in 
weight  and  popularity,  they  resorted  to  more  despe- 
rate measures.  Under  cover  of  night  they  attacked 
the  court  of  the  king,  which  was  then  held  at  Kin- 
ross ;  seized  the  yoong  monarch  in  his  bed ;  carried 
him  and  his  queen  before  morning  to  Stirling;  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  totally  dispersed  the  opposite  &etion.  Nor  were 
they  remiss  in  strengthening  their  interest  by  foreign  : 
alliance.  They  entered  into  a  remarkable  treaty  with  I 
Wales^at  this  time  the  enemy  of  England — which,  ' 
with  a  wisdom  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  those  mde 
times,  included  in  its  provisions  some  important  regu- 
lations regarding  the  commerce  of  both  countries.* 

Alan  Dnrward  meanwhile  precipitately  fled  to  Eng- 
land;' and  the  Comyns,  eager  to  press  their  advan- 

'  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  62a.  '  Chroii.  Melrosa,  p.  ]82. 

1  See  lUuatratioaB,  C.        *  Ibid.,  D.      '  Ghron.  Hdross,  p.  182. 
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tage  to  the  utmost,  assembled  their  forces,  and  marched 
with  the  king  against  the  Eoglish  party.  A  n^o- 
tiatioa  at  length  took  place  at  Roxburgh ;  and  the 
nobility  and  principal  knights,  who  had  leagued  with 
Henry,  engaged  to  submit  themselTes  to  the  king  and 
the  laws,  and  to  settle  all  disputes  in  a  conference  to 
be  held  at  Forfar.  This  was  merely  an  artifice  to 
gain  time,  for  they  immediately  fied  to  England ;  and 
the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Albemarle,  along  with  John 
de  Baliol,  soon  after  repaired  to  Melrose,  where  the 
Scottish  king  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  army.  Their 
avowed  purpose  was  to  act  aa  mediators  between  the 
two  ^tions :  their  real  intention  to  seize,  if  possible, 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  to  carry  him  into  England.* 
But  the  plot  was  suspected ;  and  Alexander,  with  the 
Comyns,  defeated  all  hopes  of  its  success,  by  appoint- 
ing for  the  scene  of  their  conference  the  forest  of  Jed- 
burgh, in  which  a  great  part  of  his  troops  had  already 
assembled. 

The  two  English  earls,  therefore,  resumed  their 
more  pacific  design  of  n^otiation.  It  was  difficult 
and  protracted ;  so  that  in  the  interval,  the  king  and 
the  Comyns,  having  time  to  collect  a  large  force, 
found  themselves  in  a  situation  to  insist  upon  terms 
which  were  alike  favourable  to  their  own  power  and 
to  the  liberty  of  the  country.  The  King  of  England 
was  compelled  to  dissemble  bis  animosity,  to  forget 
his  bitter  opposition  against  Bishop  Gamelin,  and  to 
reserve  to  some  other  opportunity  sJl  reference  to  the 
obnoxious  treaty  of  Roxbu^h.  A  new  regency  was 
appointed,  which  left  the  principal  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  queen-mother  and  of  the  Comyns,  but  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  opposite  parties,  by  including 

'  Chron.  Melross,  p.  183, 
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in  its  numbers  four  of  the  former  regents.'  Mean- 
while the  country,  torn  by  contending  fections,  was 
gradually  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  misery.  Men 
forgot  their  respect  for  the  kingly  authority,  and 
despised  the  restraint  of  the  laws ;  the  higher  nobles 
enlisted  under  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  parties, 
plundered  the  lauds  and  slew  the  retainers  of  their 
rival  barons ;  churches  were  violated,  castles  and 
hamlets  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  r^ular  returns 
of  seed-time  and  harvest  interrupted  by  the  flames  of 
private  war.  In  short,  the  struggle  to  resist  English 
interference  was  fatal,  for  the  time,  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  what  Scotland  gained  in  inde- 
pendence, ^e  lost  in  improvement  and  national  hap- 
piness." 

At  this  crisis,  when  they  had  effectually  succeeded 
in  diminishing,  if  not  destroying,  the  English  influ- 
ence, the  Comyns  lost  the  leader  whose  coun^e  and 
ene^y  were  the  soul  of  their  councils.  Walter  Comyn 
earl  of  Menteith  died  suddenly.  It  was  reported  in 
England  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a  ^1  from 
his  horse ;'  but  a  darker  story  arose  in  Scotland. 
The  Countess  of  Menteith  had  encouraged  a  criminal 
passion  for  an  English  baron  named  Russel,*  and  was 
openly  accused  of  having  poisoned  her  husband  to  make 
way  for  her  paramour,  whom  she  married  with  inde- 
cent baste.     Insulted  and  disgraced,  she  and  her  bus- 


'  Rymer,  F<sden,  vol.  i.  p.  C70. 

»  Fordiiii  a  Goodal,  vol.  li.  p.  B&.  *  Math.  PariB,  p.  660. 

*  Buchanan,  copying  Boecc^  aa  he  generally  doea,  calls  Raasel 
igtKtbilit  Angliu.  But  I  suspect  that  the  paramonr  of  the  countesB 
•vaa  John  Rossel,  one  of  the  witnesaes,  in  1220,  who  signs  the  agree- 
ment for  the  marriage  of  Johanna,  sister  of  Henry  the  Third,  to 
Alexander  the  Second,  giving  bis  obligation  to  Alexander  foi  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty,  and  who  could  not  be  an  obscure  individual. 
F<Bdera,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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baud  were  thrown  into  prison,  despoiled  of  their 
estates,  and  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom.^ 
Encouraged  by  the  death  of  his  opponent,  and 
anxions  to  regun  bis  lost  influence,  the  English  king 
now  became  desirous  that  Alesuider  and  his  queen 
should  pay  him  a  Tiat  at  London ;  and  for  this  'pur- 
pose he  sent  William  de  Horton,  a  monk  of  St  Albans, 
on  a  secret  mission  into  Scotland.  Horton  arrived  at 
the  period  when  the  king  and  his  nobles  were  assem- 
bled in  cotmcU,  and  foond  them  Jealous  of  this  per^ 
petnal  interference  of  England.  They  deemed  these 
visits  incompatible  with  the  independence  of  the  conn- 
try;  and  the  messenger  of  Henry  met  with  great 
opposition.'  The  nature  of  the  message  increased 
this  alarm.  It  was  a  request  that  Alexander  and  his 
queen  should  repair  to  London,  to  treat  of  matters  of 
great  importance,  but  vAuch  were  not  communicated 
to  the  parliament ;  and  it  was  not  sorprising  that  the 
nobility,  profiting  by  former  experience,  should  have 
taken  precautions  against  any  sinister  designs  of 
Henry.  Accordingly,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Durward 
the  justiciar,  and  the  Chancellor  Wishart,  were  in 
their  tnm  despatched  upon  a  secret  mission  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  result  was,  that  Alexander  and  his 
queen  consented  to  visit  London,  under  two  condi- 
tions :  first,  an  express  stipulation  was  made  that, 
during  their  stay  at  court,  neither  the  king,  nor  any 
of  his  attendants,  were  to  be  required  to  treat  of  state 
afi^rs ;  and,  secondly,  an  oath  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
English  monarch,  that  if  the  Queen  of  Scotland  be- 
came pregnant,  or  if  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  during 
her  absence,  neither  the  mother  nor  the  infant  should 
be  detfuned  in  England;^  so  great,  at  this  moment, 

>  Hukfl'  Hist.,  Tol.  L  p.  172,  4t<i.  *  Hath.  Faiia,  p.  QSfi. 

*  Rymer,  Feeders,  toJ.  i.  pp.  713, 714.    Moth.  WwtmiiiBter,  p.  376. 
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in  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  nobOity,  was  the  jealoosy 
of  English  ambition  and  intrigue. 

Id  folfilmeni  of  this  proinise,  the  King  of  Scotland 
repaired  with  a  concoarse  of  his  nobility  to  the  eonrt 
of  Ei^land ;  and  left  his  qaeen,  whose  situation  now 
^leedily  promised  an  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  to 
follow  him,  by  slow  stages,  with  the  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow. On  her  approach  to  St  Albans,  she  was  met 
by  her  yoonger  brother  Edmund,  who  received  her 
with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  condaeted  her  in  the 
mnning  to  London.  The  object  of  this  visit  of  Alex- 
ander was  not  solely  to  gratify  the  King  of  England. 
He  was  anxious  to  exercise  his  rights  over  the  terri- 
tory of  Houtiugdon,  which  he  held  of  the  English 
crown ;  and  the  payment  of  his  wife's  portion  bad 
been  so  long  delayed,  that  he  wished  to  reclaim  the 
debt.  The  reception  of  the  royal  persons  appears  to 
have  been  uousually  magnificent;  and  the  country 
roond  the  court  was  greatly  exhausted  by  the  sump- 
tuous entertainments,  and  the  intolerable  expenses 
which  they  demanded.^  In  the  midst  of  these  fes- 
tivities, the  qneen  drew  near  her  time;  and,  at  the 
pressing  instance  of  her  &ther,  it  was  agreed  that  she 
should  lie-in  at  the  court  of  England :  not  however 
without  a  renewed  stipulation,  sworn  upon  the  soul 
of  the  king,  that  the  in&nt,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  its  mother  or  of  Alexander,  should  be  delivered  to 
an  appointed  body  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 

Having  secured  this,  Alexander  returned  to  his 
kingdom:  and  in  the  month  of  Febroary  1261,  his 
young  queen  was  delivered  at  Windsor  of  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  afterwards  married  to  Eric  king  of  Norway.' 

■  Uath.  WeBtroinster,  p.  376. 

*  Hath.  Westminster,  p.  377.  The  Chron.  Melnwi,  p.  186,  pUcei 
hei  birtb  in  the  yetr  1260,  Sh«  certainly  ^M  not  born  u  Ut«  w  the 
I6tli  Norember,  1260. 
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In  the  beginumg  of  the  following  year,  Henry  seems 
to  hare  Interposed  his  good  offices,  to  prevent  a  nip- 
tore  between  Alexander  and  Haco  king  of  Norway, 
regarding  the  possession  of  the  western  islands,  the 
petty  chiefs  of  which  had  for  a  long  period  been  feuda- 
tory to  the  Norwegian  crown.^  Their  habits  of  con- 
stant war  and  piratical  excursion  had  at  this  time 
rendered  the  Norwegians  a  formidable  people ;  and 
their  near  vicinity  to  Scotland  enabled  them,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  overspread  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Archipelago.  The  little  sovereignties  of  these  islands, 
under  the  protection  of  a  warlike  government,  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  were 
crowded  with  people ;  and  the  useful  and  ornamental 
arts  were  carried  in  them  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfec- 
tion than  in  the  other  European  countries.     A  poet 

I  of  the  north,  in  describing  a  dress  unusually  gorgeous, 
adds,  that  it  was  spun  by  the  Sudreyans.'    And  even 

i  in  science  and  literature,  this  remarkable  people  had, 
in  their  colonies  especially,  attained  to  no  inconsider- 

.  able  distinction/ 

The  vicinity  of  such  enterprising  neighbours  was 
particularly  irksome  to  the  Scottish  kings,  and  they 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  these 
islands.  When  treaty  failed,  they  encouraged  their 
subjects  of  Scotland  to  invade  them;  and  Alan  lord 
of  Galloway,  assisted  by  Thomas  eari  of  Athole,  about 
thirty  years  before  this,  carried  on  a  snccessful  war 
gainst  the  isles,  and  expelled  Olaf  the  Black,  King 
of  Man,  from  his  dominions.*    These  Scottish  chiefs 

'  Macphereon'e  Geogroplucal  niustratioiiB  of  Scottish  History,  noder 
the  word  "  Ilie."    A  valuahle  work. 

*  JohsstoDe's  Lodbrokar-Quida,  Btanu  xt.  and  explanatory  nuts. 

*  Macpheraoa's  lUnstntioiu,  ut  snprs,  toco  "  His." 

*  Johnstone,  Antiqnitat«B  Celto-NortnannicE,  p.  30.  Eea  also  a 
Memoir,  by  Hr  Dillon,  in  the  Transactiona  of  the  Society  of  Scottish 
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had  collected  a  large  fleet,  with  a  proportionably 
DQmerous  army ;  and  it  required  all  the  exertions  of 
the  Norwegian  king  to  re-establish  his  vafisal  on  his 
island  throne.  After  this,  the  aathority  of  Norway 
became  gradually  more  and  more  precarious  throogh- 
out  the  isles.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  compelled, 
others  induced  by  motives  of  interest,  to  renounce 
their  allegiance,  and  to  embrace  the  nearer  superiority 
of  Scotland :  some,  who  held  l^ids  of  both  crowns, 
were  uncertain  to  whom  they  should  pay  their  para- 
mount allegiance ;  and  Alexander  the  Second,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Alexander  the  Third,  after 
an  uDsuccessfal  attempt  at  n^otiation,  prepared  an 
expedition  for  their  complete  reduction.  The  expre&- 
fflons  nsed  in  threatening  this  invasioQ,  may  convince 
ns  that  the  Norwegians  had  not  only  acquired  the 
sovereignty  of  the  isles,  bat  had  established  them- 
selves upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland ;  for  the  Scot- 
tish king  declares,  "  that  he  will  not  desist  till  he  hath  i 
set  his  standard  upon  the  clifis  of  Thurso,  and  subdued 
all  that  the  King  of  Norway  possessed  to  the  west-  ( 
ward  of  the  German  Ocean." '  Alexander  the  Second, 
however,  lived  only  to  conduct  his  fleet  and  army  to 
the  shores  of  Argyleshire ;  and,  on  the  king's  death, 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  abandoned.' 

During  the  minority  of  Alexander  the  Third,  all 
idea  of  reducing  the  isles  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned ;  but  when  the  king  was  no  longer  a  boy,  the 

Antiquaries,  p.  306,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.    The  fieet  of  Earl  Al&n  alone  consis- 
ted of  160  ahipB  1  smalt  craft,  of  course,  bat  formidable  in  piratic  war- 

'  Chronicle  of  Han,  p.  43. 

*  Math.  Pbris,  p.  770.  Mathew  describes  Alexander  as  havings 
■ailed  on  thiaexpe^tlon,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Angus  of  Argyle 
to  do  htni  homage  for  certain  lands  which  were  held  of  Norway  :  Alex- 
ander's object  was  to  compel  all  the  vassals  of  Norway  to  renounce 
tbeir  allegiance. 
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measnre  was  serioualy  resumed :  and  ^ter  an  nnsac- 
ceasfol  embassy  to  the  Norwegian  coart,^  the  Earl  of 
Boss  aad  other  island  chiefs  were  induced  to  invade 
the  reguli,  or  petty  kings  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the 
western  seas.  Their  expedition  was  accompanied  with 
oircomstances  of  extreme  cruelty.  The  ketherans  and 
soldiers  of  the  isles,  if  we  may  believe  the  Norwegian 
Chronicles,  not  content  with  the  sack  of  villages  and 
the  plunder  of  churches,  in  their  wanton  fury  raised 
the  children  on  the  points  of  their  spears,  and  shook 
them  till  they  fell  down  to  their  hands :  barbarities 
which  might  be  thought  incredible,  were  we  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  horrid  atrocities  which,  even  in  our 
own  days,  have  accompanied  piratic  warfare.' 

Such  conduct  effectually  roused  Haco,  the  Norwe- 
gian king.  He  determined  to  revenge  the  injuries 
offered  to  his  vassals,  and  immediately  issued  orders 
for  the  assembling  of  a  fleet  and  army,  whilst  he  re- 
paired in  person  to  Bergen  to  superintend  the  prepar- 
ations for  the  expedition.  The  magnitude  of  these 
spread  an  alarm  even  upon  the  coasts  of  England.  It 
was  reported,  that  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
with  an  overwhelming  fleet,  had  bent  their  course 
ag^nst  the  Scottish  islands ; '  and  although  the  ap- 
parent object  of  Haco  was  nothing  more  than  the 
protection  of  his  vassals,  yet  the  fiufU  destination  of 
BO  powerful  an  armament  was  anxiously  contemplated. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  fleet  set  sail  from  Herlover. 
The  king  commanded  in  person.     His  ship,  which  had 

1  Chronicle  of  Man,  p.  45. 

*  Th«  Chronicle  of  Htui,  p.  46,  ujrs  the  Eail  of  fiow  wu  assisted 
hy  Keaniuh  aud  the  son  of  Maealmal.  Macalmal  is  conjectured  to  be 
Maedonatd.  Who  was  Keamach  T  As  to  the  Inhuman  practice  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  see  Johnstone,  Notes  to  the  Norwegian  Expedition. 

'  Rymer,  FfEdeni,  rol.  t.  p.  TJi-  Letter  from  Ralph  de  Nevil,  cap- 
tain of  Bamborongh  castle. 
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been  bailt  at  Bergen,  was  entirelj  of  oak,  of  great 
dimensioDB,  ^  and  ornamented  with  richlj-oarved 
dragons,  oTerlaid  with  gold.  Erery  thing  at  first 
seemed  to  tavonr  the  expedition.  It  was  midsmnmer, 
the  day  was  fine,  and  innumerable  flags  and  pennons 
flannted  in  the  breeze;  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
knights  and  soldiers,  whose  armour  glittered  in  the 
son ;  and  the  armament,  which  was  considered  as  the 
most  powerful  and  splendid  that  had  ever  Bailed  from 
Norway,  bore  away  with  a  light  wind  for  Shetland, 
which  it  reached  in  two  days.'  Haco  thence  sailed  to 
Orkney,  where  he  proposed  to  separate  his  forces  into 
two  diTisiona,  and  to  send  one  of  these  to  plunder  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth ;  whilst  he  himself  remained  in 
reserve,  with  his  largest  ships  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  in  Orkney.  It  happened,  howerer,  that  the 
higher  vassalB  and  retainers,  who  appear  to  have  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
expedition,  refused  to  go  any  where  without  the  king 
himself;  and  this  project  was  abandoned.'  The  fleet, 
therefore,  directed  its  course  to  the  south ;  and,  after 
being  joined  by  a  small  squadron  which  had  prerionsly 
been  despatched  to  the  westward,'  Haco  conducted 
his  ships  into  the  bay  of  Ronaldsvoe,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  ne^hbouring  coast  of  Caithness  to  levy 
contributions.  This  country,  exposed  from  its  situor 
tion  to  perpetual  piratic  invasions,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  1249  under  the  dominion  of  Norway.     But 


'  None  Aoconnt  of  thia  Expedition,  ivith  its  tranalstion,  publuhcd 
by  Johnstone,  p.  2S.  According  to  Hub  woric,  Hmo'b  ship  had  twcntj- 
MvcD  banks  of  oars ;  that  is,  twenty-seven  seats  for  the  rowen. 

*  None  Account  of  the  Expedition,  pp.  38, 39.  It  calls  it  a  mighty 
and  splendid  annunent.    Ha«o  anchored  in  BieydeyiAr  Sound. 

*  Norse  Account,  p.  43. 

*  Obserrations  on  tlte  Norn^ian  Expedition,  AnUqnarian  Trans- 
actions, ToL  ii.  p.  363. 
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this  did  not  long  continne.  The  exertions  of  the 
Scottish  goTemment  had  succeeded  in  reduciDg  the 
inhabitants ;  hostages  were  exiicted  for  their  fidelity ; 
and  now  we  find  this  remote  district  in  the  state  of  a 
Scottish  proTince,  exposed  to  the  exactions  of  Norway. 

No  aid,  however,  appeared  from  Scotland ;  and  the 
Caithnesians  quietly  submitted  to  the  tribute  which 
Haco  imposed  upon  them.  It  is  remarked  by  the 
Norwegian  Chronicle,  that  when  their  king  lay  with 
his  fleet  in  RonaldSTOe,  "  a  great  darkness  drew  over 
the  sun,  so  that  only  a  little  ring  was  bright  round 
his  orb."  The  ancient  historian  thus  unconsciously 
afibrded  to  modem  science  the  means  of  exactly  ascer- 
taining the  date  of  this  great  expedition.  The  eclipse 
was  calculated,  and  it  was  found  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1263,^  and  to  hare  been  annular 
at  RonaldsToe  in  Orkney ;  a  fine  example  of  the  clear 
and  certain  light  reflected  by  the  exact  sciences  upon 
history.  Early  in  August,  the  king  sailed  across  the 
Fentland  Firth,  having  left  orders  for  the  Orkney 
men  to  follow  him  when  their  preparations  were  com- 
pleted ;  thence  he  proceeded  by  the  Lewes  to  the  Isle 
of  Sky,  where  he  was  joined  by  Magnus,  the  Lord  of 
Man ;  and  from  this  holding  on  to  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
he  met  Dugal  and  other  Hebridean  chiefs  with  their 
whole  forces. 

The  united  armament  of  Haco  now  amounted  to 
above  a  hundred  vessels,  most  of  them  large,  all  well 
provided  with  men  and  arms ;  and,  on  the  junction  of 
the  fleet,  the  business  of  piracy  commenced.  A  divi- 
sion of  the  forces  first  took  place."  A  squadron  of 
fifty  ships,  under  Me^us  and  Dugal,  was  sent  to 

'  The  Chronicle  of  Melross  is  thus  evidently  wrong  in  placing  this 
expedition  in  1262. 
*  Norac  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  48. 
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plunder  in  the  Mnll  of  Kentire ;  five  ships  were  de- 
spatched for  the  same  purpose  to  Bute ;  and  the  king 
himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  remained  at  Gigha, 
a  little  island  between  the  coast  of  Kentire  and  Isla. 
He  was  here  met  hj  King  John,  one  of  the  island 
chiefs,  whonk  Alexander  the  Second  had  in  v^n 
attempted  to  seduce  from  his  fidelitj  to  Norway. 
John  was  now,  however,  differently  situated;  and  a 
scene  took  place  which  is  strongly  illustrative  of  feudal 
manners.  Haco  desired  him  to  follow  his  banner,  as 
was  his  duty ;  upon  which  the  island  prince  excused 
himself.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  taken  the  oaths  as 
a  vassal  of  the  Scottish  king;  that  he  held  of  him 
more  lands  than  of  his  Norwegian  master;  and  he 
entreated  Haco  to  dispose  of  all  those  estates  which 
he  had  conferred  on  him.  This  reasoning,  although 
not  agreeable  to  his  powerful  superior,  was  apparently 
SDch  as  Haco  could  not  dispnte;  and  after  a  short 
time  John  was  dismissed,  not  only  uninjured,  but  with 


Many  of  these  island  chiefs  found  themselves,  dur- 
ing this  northern  invasion,  in  a  very  distressing  situa- 
tion. On  one  hand,  the  destroying  fleet  of  Haco 
lay  close  to  the  shores  of  their  little  territories,  eager 
to  plunder  them  should  they  manifest  the  slightest 
resistance.  On  the  other,  they  had  given  hostages 
for  their  loyal  behaviour  to  the  King  of  Scotland ;  and 
the  liberty,  perhaps  the  lives,  of  their  friends  or  their 
children  were  forfeited  if  they  deserted  to  the  enemy. 
In  this  cruel  dilemma  was  Angus  lord  of  Kentire  and 
Isla,  apparently  a  person  of  high  authority  in  these 
parts,  and  whose  allegiance  the  Scottish  king  seems 
to  have  adopted  every  method  to  secure.     He  held 


'  NoTBe  Account  of  the  Expeditjon,  p.  fil.    See  kIsd  p.  6 
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faia  iuiant  son  aa  a  host^e ;  an  instrnment  had  been 
drawn  out,  which  declared  his  territories  subject  to 
instant  forfeiture  if  he  deserted ;  and  the  barons  of 
Argyle  were  compelled  to  promise  that  they  would 
faithfully  aerFe  the  king  against  Angos  of  Isla,  and 
unite  in  accomplishing  his  rain,  unless  he  continued 
true  to  his  oatha.^  But  the  power  of  the  King  of 
Scotland  was  remote  ;  the  vengeance  of  piratical  war- 
fare was  at  his  door ;  and  Angus,  with  another  island 
prince,  Murohad  of  Kentire,  submitted  to  Haco,  and 
delivered  up  the  whole  lands  which  they  held  of 
Alexander.  A  fine  of  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  was 
esteemed  a  proper  pnniahment  for  their  desertion  irom 
Norway ;  and  when  they  renewed  their  oaths  to  Haco, 
he  promised,  what  he  did  not  live  to  perform,  to  recon- 
cile them  to  the  offended  majesty  of  Scotland.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  squadron,  which  had  been 
despatched  towards  the  Mull  of  Kentire,  made  a  de- 
solating descent  npon  the  peninsula ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  their  havoc,  and  when  they  were  proceeding  to 
attack  the  greater  villages,  they  received  letters  fi'om 
Haco,  forbidding  them  to  plunder,  and  commuiding 
them  to  rejoin  the  King's  fleet  at  Gigha.  Haco  next 
despatched  one  of  his  captains,  with  some  small 
vessels,  to  join  the  little  squadron  which  had  sailed 
against  Bute ;  and  intelligence  soon  after  reached  him, 
that  the  castle  of  Rothesay,  in  that  island,  had  been 
taken  by  his  soldiers,  and  that  the  Scottish  garrison 
had  capitulated.  A  pirate  chief,  named  Roderic,  who 
daimed  Bute  as  his  inheritance,  but  who  had  been 
opposed  by  the  islanders  and  outlawed  by  Alexander, 

'  Obaerratioiu  on  the  Norv^ian  Expedition,  AQ^qoArian  Ttanft. 
Action^  pp.  367,  368,  See  AyloSe's  Calendar  of  Ancient  Cfauten, 
pp.  336,  342. 

*  None  Accoant  of  the  Expedition,  pp.  55,  56. 
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was  at  this  time  with  Haco.  His  knowledge  of  the 
seas  in  these  quarters  made  him  useful  to  the  inraders, 
and  the  power  of  Haco  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  re- 
venge. He  aocordlngfy  laid  waste  the  island,  basely 
murdered  part  of  the  garrison  of  Rothesay,  and  lead- 
ing a  p^7  of  plunderers  from  Bate  into  Scotland, 
carried  fiie  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  nei^bonr- 
ing  country.^ 

While  the  king's  fleet  lay  at  Gigha,  Haco  received 
messengers  from  the  Irish  Ostmen,  with  proposals  of 
submitting  themsdves  to  his  power ;  under  the  condi- 
tion that  he  would  paea  over  to  Ireland  with  his  fleet, 
uid  grant  them  his  protection  agwnst  the  attacks  of 
their  English  invaders,  who  had  acquired  the  principal 
towns  upon  the  coast.  In  reply  to  this  proposal,  the 
king  despatched  Sigurd,  one  of  his  chief  captains,  to 
communicate  with  the  Ostmen;^  and  in  the  meantime, 
he  himself,  with  the  whole  fleet,  sailed  round  the  point 
of  Kentire,  ajid,  entering  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  anchored 
in  the  sound  of  Kilbrannao,  which  lies  between  the 
island  of  Arran  and  the  mainland. 

Hitherto  the  great  body  of  the  Korw^iui  fleet  had 

I  NoTM  Account  sf  the  Expedition,  pp.  63,  67.  This  T&losUe  his- 
torical chronicle  is  interapened  with  pieoM  of  poetiy,  d«KripUTe  of 
the  events  which  occurred.  The  invasion  of  Bute  and  the  iiuraad  of 
Bsdri  into  Scotland  are  thus  rong  : 

"  The  habitations  of  men,  the  dwellings  of  the  wretched,  flamed. 
File,  the  devonier  of  halls,  glowed  in  their  granaries.  The  hapleas 
throwers  of  the  dart  fell  near  the  swan-freqoented  plain,  while  south 
from  our  floating  pines  marched  a  host  of  warriors." 

*  None  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  67.  These  Ostroen,  or 
EoBterlings,  appear  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  the  Norwegians, 
or  Ostmen,  who  long  inhabited  iJie  eastern  coaet  of  Ireland,  and 
founded  some  of  ite  beet  towns.  They  were  still,  in  ISOl,  so  conside- 
rable, that,  at  a  recognition  taken  of  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  the 
arbitrators  were  twelve  English,  twelve  Irish,  and  twelve  Ostmen. 
Edward  the  Krst  gave  Gilmoiys,  and  other  Ostmen  of  the  county  of 
Watarford,  particular  privil^es.  —  Johnstone's  Notes  on  p.  66  of  the 
Norse  Exp«ditiou. 
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remained  Id  the  Hebrides,  and  Scotland  was  only 
made  acquainted  with  this  fonnidable  invasion  by  the 
small  squadrons  which  had  been  despatched  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder.  But  the  whole  naval  armament 
of  Haco,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  as 
it  entered  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  became  conspicuous 
from  the  opposite  shores  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Wig- 
town ;  and  the  more  immediate  danger  of  a  descent, 
induced  the  Scottish  government  to  think  seriously  of 
some  terms  of  pacification.  Accordingly,  there  soon 
after  arrived  from  Alexander  a  deputation  of  Prsedi- 
cant,  or  Barefooted  Friars,  whose  object  was  to  sound 
Haco  regarding  the  conditions  upon  which  a  peace 
might  be  concluded;  and,  in  consequence  of  these 
overtures,  five  Norwegian  commissioners'  were  sent 
to  treat  with  the  King  of  Scotland.  They  were  hon- 
ourably received  by  Alexander,  and  dismissed  with  a 
promise,  that  such  terms  of  accommodation  as  the 
Scottish  king  could  consent  to,  should  be  transmitted 
to  Haco  within  a  short  time ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  a 
temporary  truce  was  agreed  on. 

This  was  wise :  for  to  delay  any  pacification,  with- 
out irritating  their  enemy,  was  the  manifest  policy  of 
Scotland.  Every  day  gave  them  more  time  to  levy 
and  concentrate  their  army ;  and  as  the  autumn  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  it  brought  the  Norwegians  a  nearer 
prospect  of  wreck  and  disaster  ^m  the  winter  storms. 
Envoys  were  now  despatched  from  Alexander  to  Haco ; 
and  the  moderate  demands  of  the  King  of  Scotland 
made  it  apparent,  that,  at  this  moment,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  resist  the  fieet  and  army  of  Norway.  He 
claimed  Bute,  Arran,  and  the  two   islands  of  the 

'  These  were  Gilbert  bishop  of  HamaT,  Henry  bUhop  of  Orkney, 
Andrew  Nicolson,  Andrew  Plytt,  and  Paul  Soor.  —  Noree  Account  of 
the  Expedition,  p.  60. 
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Cumrays,  all  lying  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  Scotland ;  bnt  it  appears  that  he  was  willing 
to  have  given  up  to  Norway  the  whole  of  the  Islea  of 
the  Hehrides.'  These  terms,  so  adTaatE^ous  to  Haco, 
were,  fortunately  for  Scotland,  rejected:  no  pacifica- 
tion took  place;  and  the  fleet  of  Norway  hore  in 
through  the  narrow  strait  between  the  laiger  and  the 
lesser  Cumray,  thus  menacing  a  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire,  which  is  scarcely  two  miles  distant. 

The  crews  had  now  run  short  of  proTisions,  the 
weather  was  daily  becoming  more  threatening,  a  strong 
Scottish  force  of  armed  peasants  had  gathered  on  the 
shore,  and  Haco  was  anxiously  exhorted  by  his  officers 
to  give  orders  for  a  descent  on  the  coast,  were  it  only 
to  recruit,  by  plunder,  the  exhausted  state  of  their 
provisions.^  This  measure,  it  seems,  he  was  unwilling 
to  adopt,  without  a  last  message  to  the  King  of  Scot- 
land; and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  an  ambassador^  to 
Alexander,  whose  commission  was  worded  in  the  true 
style  of  ancient  chivalry.  He  was  to  propose,  "  That 
the  sovereigns  should  meet  amicably  at  the  head  of 
their  armies,  and  treat  regarding  a  peace,  which  if,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  it  took  place,  it  was  well ;  but  if 
the  attempt  at  negotiation  failed,  hewas  to  throw  down 
the  ganntlet  from  Norway,  to  challenge  the  Scottish 
monarch  to  debate  the  matter  with  his  army  in  the 
field,  and  let  God,  in  his  pleasure,  determine  the  vic- 
tory." Alexander,  however,  would  agree  to  no  ex- 
planation; but  "seemed,"  says  the  Norse  Chronicle, 
*'  in  no  respect  unwilling  to  fight  ;"*  upon  which  the 
envoy  returned  from  his  nnsatis&ctory  mission,  and 
the  truce  was  declared  at  an  end. 

^  Horse  Account  of  th«  Expedition,  p.  71>         *  Ibid.  pp.  73,  7ft. 

*  Kolbein  lUch  wm  hb  name. 

*  None  Account  of  the  Expedition, 
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Haco  next  despatched  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  np  the 
Clyde,  iato  Loch  Long,  under  the  command  of  Magnns 
king  of  Man,  and  with  him  foar  Hebridean  chiefs, 
and  two  principal  Norw^ian  officers.  They  penetra- 
ted and  plundered  to  the  head  of  Loch  Long;  they 
then  took  to  their  boats,  and  digging  them  across 
the  narrow  Deck  of  land  between  Arrochar  and  Tar- 
bet,  launched  them  into  Loch  Lomond,  the  islands  of 
which  lake  were  then  full  of  inhabitants.  To  these 
islands  the  Scots  had  retreated  for  security,  no  doubt ; 
Httle  anticipating  the  measure,  which  the  lightness  <^ 
the  Norwegian  craft,  and  the  active  perscTcrance  of 
that  bold  people,  enabled  them  to  carry  into  execution. 
Their  safebolds  now  became  the  scenes  of  plunder  and 
bloodshed ;  the  islands  were  wasted  with  fire,  the 
^ores  of  this  beautiful  lake  completely  ravaged,  and 
the  houses  on  its  borders  burnt  to  the  ground.'  After 
this,  one  of  the  Hebridean  chiefs  made  an  expedition 
into  the  rich  and  populous  county  of  Stirling,  in  which 
he  slew  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  returned 
driving  herds  of  cattle  before  him,  and  loaded  with 
booty.' 

But  the  measure  of  Norw^an  success  was  now 
full:  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  highly  exas- 
perated— time  had  been  given  them  to  collect  their 
forces — and,  as  had  been  foreseen,  the  elements  began 
to  fight  on  their  side.  Upon  returning  to  their  ships 
in  Loch  Long,  the  invaders  encountered  so  dreadful  a 
storm,  that  ten   of  their  vessels   were  completely 

'  N«iM  Acconnt  of  the  Expedition,  pp.  78,  79.  Sturlu  singB  of  thu, 
•^"  'Hie  peraeveiing  nhielded  warriors  of  the  thrower  of  the  whiz- 
zing spear  drew  their  boats  acrois  the  broad  isthmuk  Our  fearless 
troops,  the  exactors  of  contribution,  with  flaming  brands  wasted  the 
popolons  islaads  in  the  lake,  and  the  manaions  aronod  ita  winding 
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wrecked.*  King  Haco  still  lay  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  near  the  little  islands  of 
the  Camrays,  when,  on  Monday  the  Ist  of  Octoheft  a 
second  tempest  came  on,  accompanied  with  such  tor- 
rents of  hailstones  and  rain,  that  the  Norw^iang 
ascribe  its  extreme  violence  to  the  powers  of  enehant- 
ment — a  preralent  belief  at  this  period."  The  wind 
blew  from  the  south-west,  making  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire a  lee-shore  to  the  fleet,  and  thus  inflnitely 
increasing  its  distress.  At  midnight  a  cry  of  distress 
was  heard  in  the  king's  ship;  and  before  assistance 
could  be  given,  the  rising  of  a  transport,  driven  loose 
by  the  storm,  got  entangled  with  the  royal  vessel,  and 
carried  away  her  head.  The  transport  then  fell  along- 
side, so  that  her  anchor  grappled  the  cordage  of  the 
king's  ship;  and  Haco,  perceiving  the  storm  increaa- 
ing,  and  finding  his  own  ship  beginning  to  drag  her 
anchors,  ordered  the  cable  of  the  transport  to  be  cut, 
and  let  her  drift  to  sea.  When  morning  came,  she 
and  another  vessel  were  seen  oaet  ashore.  The  wind 
still  increased;  and  the  king,  imagining  that  the 
powers  of  magic  might  be  controlled  by  the  services 
of  religion,  rowed  in  his  long  boat  to  the  islands  h 
of  the  Comrays,  and  there,  amid  the  roaring  of  the  / 
elements,  ordered  mass  to  be  celebrated.^  But  the 
tempest  increased  in  fury.  Many  vessels  cut  away 
their  masts;  his  own  ship,  although  secured  by  seven 
anchors,  drove  from  her  moorings;  five  galleys  were 
cast  ashore,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  violently  beat  up 
the  channel  towards  Lai^* 

'  Nona  Account  of  tlu  Expedition,  pp.  81,  8S,  M. 

*  "  Now  oar  deep-in qniring  Boverei^  enconnteied  the  horrid 
powen  of  enchantment.  The  troubled  flood  tore  m&ny  fsiiT  goUejB 
from  their  moorings,  and  swept  them  Bnchorleas  before  its  waree,  *  * 
The  roaring  billows  and  etonny  blast  threw  shielded  companiea  of  our 
adrentuions  nation  on  the  Scottish  strand." — Norse  Account,  p.  87, 

*  None  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  8S.  *  Ibid. 
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Meanwhile,  Alexander  had  neglected  no  precaution 
which  was  likely  to  ensure  the  discomfiture  of  this 
great  armament.  Before  it  appeared  on  the  coast,  the 
warders  in  the  different  castles  which  commanded  a 
Tiew  of  the  aea,  were  directed  to  keep  a  strict  look- 
out ;  a  communication  hj  beacons  was  established 
with  the  interior  of  the  country ;'  and  now,  when  the 
tempest  seemed  to  threaten  the  total  destruction  of 
their  enemies,  a  multitude  of  armed  peasants  hovered 
on  the  surrounding  heights  observing  every  motion  of 
the  Norwegian  fleet,  and  ready  to  take  instant  advan- 
tage of  its  distress.  Accordingly,  when  the  five 
galleys,  with  their  armed  crews,  were  cast  ashore,  the 
Scots  rushed  down  from  the  heights,  and  attacked 
them.  The  Norw^ans  defended  themselves  with 
great  gallantry ;  and  the  king,  as  the  wind  bad  some- 
what abated,  succeeded  in  sending  in  boats  with  rein- 
forcements; but  as  soon  as  their  crews  landed,  the 
Scots  retired,  satisfying  themselves  with  returning 
during  the  night,  to  plunder  the  trajisports.' 

When  morning  broke,  Haco  came  on  shore  with 
a  lai^  reinforcement,  and  ordered  the  transports  to 
be  lightened,  and  towed  to  the  ships.  Soon  after,  the 
Scottish  army  appeared  at  a  distance,  upon  the  high 
grounds  above  the  village  of  Largs ;  and  as  it  advanced, 
the  sun's  rays  glancing  from  the  lines,  made  it  evident 
to  the  Norwegians,  that  a  formidable  body  of  troops 
were  about  to  attack  them.  The  cavalry,  although 
they  only  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  horsemen,  had 
a  formidable  appearance  on  the  heights,  most  of  them 
being  knights  or  barons  from  the  neighbouring  couu- 

■  Obaemtiooi  on  the  Norvregian  Expedition  against  Scotlanil,  pp. 
390, 391.  Also,  Excerpt,  e  Rot.  Conipot.  Tempore  Regis  Alexandri 
III.  pp.  0,  31,  48. 

*  Notae  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  91. 
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ties,  armed  ftom  head  to  heel,  and  moanted  on  Spaniah 
horses,  whic^  were  clothed  in  complete  armour.^  All 
the  other  horses  were  defended  with  breastplates ; 
and  besides  this  cavahy,  there  was  a  numerous  body 
of  foot  soldiers,  well  accoutred,  and  for  the  most  part 
armed  with  spears  and  bows.  This  force  was  led  by 
the  kii^;  in  person,  along  with  Alexander  the  High 
Steward  of  Scotland.* 

On  the  shore,  at  this  time,  was  a  body  of  nine 
hundred  Norwegians,  commanded  by  three  principal 
leaders ;  two  hundred  men  occupied  in  advance  a 
small  hill  which  rises  behind  the  village  of  Largs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach. 
With  the  advance  also  was  the  king,  whom,  as  the 
main  battle  of  the  Scots  approached,  his  officers 
anxiously  entreated  to  row  out  to  his  fleet,  and  send 
them  farther  reinforcements.  Haco,  for  some  time, 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  remaining  on  shore ;  but  as 
he  became  more  and  more  exposed,  the  barons  would 
not  consent  to  this,  and  at  last  prevailed  on  him  to 
return  in  his  barge  to  his  fleet  at  the  Cumrays.  The 
van  of  the  Scottish  army  now  began  to  skirmish  with 
the  advance  of  the  Norwegians,  and,  greatly  outnum- 
bering them,  pressed  on  both  flanks  with  so  much  fury, 
that,  afraid  of  being  surrounded  and  out  to  pieces,  they 
began  a  retreat,  which  soon  changed  into  a  flight.  At 
this  critical  moment,  when  every  thing  depended  on 
Haco's  returning  with  additional  forces  before  the 
main  body  of  the  Scots  had  time  to  chaige  his  troops 
on  the  beach,  a  third  storm  came  on,  which  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  Norwegian  fleet,  already  shattered  by 
the  former  furious  gales.     This  cut  off"  all  hopes  of 

'  NoTM  A<!c«ant  of  the  Expedition,  pp.  94,  96. 
*  None  Accoont  of  the  Expedition,  p.  90.     Winton,  toI.  i.  p.  387. 
Fordnn  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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landing  a  reinforcement,  and  tbey  were  completely 
rooted.  Indeed,  withont  a  miracle,  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  The  main  body  of  the  Scots  far  oat- 
numbered  the  force  of  the  Norwegians;*  and  their 
adTance,  under  Ogmond,  flying  back  in  confusion, 
threw  into  disorder  the  small  squadrons  which  were 
drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Many  of  these  attempted  to 
save  themselves,  by  leaping  into  their  boats  and  push- 
ing oS  from  land ;  others  endeavoured  to  defend  them- 
selves iQ  the  transport  which  had  been  stranded ;  and 
between  the  anger  of  the  elements,  the  ceaseless 
showers  of  missile  weapons  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
impossibility  of  receiving  succour  from  the  fleet,  their 
army  was  greatly  distressed.  Their  leaders,  too,  be- 
gan to  desert  them ;  and  their  boats  became  over- 
loaded and  went  down."  The  Norwegians  were  now 
driven  along  the  shore ;  bnt  they  constantly  rallied, 
and  behaved  with  their  accustomed  national  bravery. 
Some  had  placed  themselves  in  and  round  the  stranded 
vessels ;  and  while  the  main  body  retreated  slowly, 
and  iu  good  order,  a  conflict  took  place  beside  the 
ships,  where  Piers  de  Cnrry,*  a  Scottish  knight,  was 
encountered  and  slain.  Curry  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  some  note ;  for  he  and  the  Steward  of  Scot- 
land are  the  only  Scottish  soldiers  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  as  acting  a  principal  part  upon  this 
occasion.  His  death  is  minutely  described  in  the 
Norwegian  Chronicle.  Gallantly  monnted,  and  splen- 
didly armed,  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  being  inlaid 
vrith  gold,  Sir  Piers  rode  fearlessly  up  to  the  Norwe- 
gian line,  attempting,  in  the  chivalrous  style  of  the 

'  None  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  97,  says,  that  tea  Scots 
fought  sgaioBt  one  Norwe^an.     Thb  is  no  doubt  exaggerated. 

*  Kone  Account  of  tiie  Expedition,  p.  97. 

*  Winton,  vol.  L  p.  388,    "  Perrys  of  Curry  call'd  be  name." 
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times,  to  provoke  an  encounter.  In  this  be  was  soon 
satisfied ;  for  a  Norwegian,  who  conducted  the  retreat, 
irritated  by  bis  defiance,  engaged  him  in  ungle  com- 
bat, and,  after  a  short  resistance,  killed  him  bj  a  blow 
which  severed  his  thigh  from  his  body,  the  sword  cut- 
ting through  the  cuisses  of  his  armour,  and  penetrating 
to  his  ^ddle.'  A  conflict  now  took  place  ronnd  the 
body  of  this  young  knight,  the  plunder  of  whose  rich 
armour  the  retreating  Norwegians  conld  not  resist ; 
their  little  square  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  and, 
as  the  Scots  pressed  on,  the  slaughter  became  great. 
Haco,  a  Norse  baron,  and  near  in  blood  to  the  king, 
wafi  slain,  along  with  many  others  of  the  principal 
leaders ;  and  the  Norwegians  would  have  been  entirely 
cut  to  pieces,  if  they  had  not  at  last  succeeded  in 
bringing  a  reinforcement  from  the  fleet,  by  landing 
their  boats  through  a  tremendous  surf.^ 

These  new  troops  instantly  attacked  the  enemy 
upon  two  points ;  and  their  arrival  reinspirited  the 
Norsemen,  and  enabled  them  to  form  anew.  It  was 
now  evening;  and  the  day  had  been  occupied  by  a 
protracted  battle,  or  rather  a  succession  of  obstinate 
skirmishes.  The  Norwegians,  although  they  fought 
with  uncommon  spirit,  had  sustained  severe  loss ;  and 
they  now  made  a  last  eflfort  to  repulse  the  Scots  from 
the  high  grounds  immediately  overhanging  the  shore. 
The  impetuosity  of  their  attack  succeeded,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  back  after  a  short  and  furious  re- 
sistance.' The  relics  of  this  brave  body  of  invaders 
then  reimbarked  in  their  boats,  and,  although  the 
storm  continued,  arrived  safely  at  the  fleet. 

'  Noree  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  99.  *  Ibid.  p.  101. 

'  Norse  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  103.  "At  the  conflict  of 
corslets  on  the  blood-red  bill,  the  damasked  bl&de  hewed  the  m&il  of 
lioetile  iribee,  ere  the  Scot,  nimble  as  the  hound,  would  leave  the  field 
to  the  foUowera  of  our  all' conquering  king." 
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During  the  whole  of  this  conflict,  which  lasted  from 
morning  till  night,  the  storm  coatinaed  r^og  with 
unabated  fury,  ajid  the  remaining  ships  of  Haco  were 
dreadfully  shattered  and  distressed.  They  drove  from 
their  anchors,  stranded  on  the  shore,  where  multitudes 
perished ;  struck  against  shallow  sand  rocks,  or  found 
equal  destruction  by  running  foul  of  each  other ;  and 
the  morning  presented  a  beach  corered  with  dead 
bodies,  and  a  sea  strewed  with  sails,  masts,  cordage, 
and  all  the  melancholy  accompaniments  of  wreck.* 
A  truce  was  now  granted  to  the  king ;  and  the  interval 
employed  in  burying  his  dead,  and  in  raising  above 
them  those  rude  memorials,  which,  in  the  shape  of 
tumuli  and  huge  perpendicular  stones,  still  remain  to 
mark  the  field  of  battle.  The  Norwegians  then  burnt 
the  stranded  vessels;  and,  after  a  few  days,  having 
been  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  fleet,  which  had  been 
sent  up  Loch  Long,  their  shattered  navy  weighed 
anchor,  and  sailed  tovrards  Arran.* 

In  Lamlash  bay  the  king  was  met  by  the  commis- 
sioners whom  he  had  sent  to  Ireland ;  and  they  assured 
him  that  the  Irish  Ostmen  would  willingly  maintain 
his  forces  until  he  had  freed  them  firom  the  dominion  of 
the  English.  Haco  was  eager  to  embrace  the  proposal. 
He  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  eng^e  in  any 
new  expedition  which  might  have  banished  their 
recent  misfortunes  from  the  minds  of  his  soldiers, 
whilst  it  afforded  him  another  chance  of  victory,  with 
the  certainty  of  reprovisioning  the  fleet :  bat  their  late 
disasters  had  made  too  deep  an  impression  ;  and,  on 
calling  a  council,  the  Irish  expedition  was  opposed  by 
the  whole  army.* 

'  Fordnn,  chap.  xvL  book  x.  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

'  ObseTvaUoua  on  the  Norwegian  £xpe<1 .  Antiq.  Trans,  vol.  u.  p.  38fi. 

'  None  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  109. 
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The  shattered  sqaadron,  therefore,  steered  for  the 
Hebrides;  and  id  passing  Isla,  ^ain  levied  a  la^e 
contribution  on  that  island.  The  noTthem  monarch, 
howcTCr,  now  felt  the  difference  between  s^ing  through 
this  northern  archipel^o,  as  he  had  done  a  few  months 
before,  with  a  splendid  and  conquering  fleet,  when 
every  day  brought  the  island  princes  as  willing  rassals 
of  his  flag,  and  retreating,  as  he  now  did,  a  baffled 
iuTader.  His  boat  crews  were  attacked,  and  cut  off 
by  the  islanders.  He  appears  to  hare  in  vain  solicited 
an  interview  with  John  the  prince  of  the  Isles.  The 
pirate  chiefs  who  had  joined  him,  disappointed  of  their 
hopes  of  plunder,  returned  to  their  ocean  strongholds ; 
and  although  he  went  through  the  forms  of  bestowing 
upon  his  followers  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  with 
other  imaginary  conquests,  all  must  have  seen,  that 
the  success  and  power  of  Scotland  rendered  these 
grants  utterly  unavailing.^  The  weather,  too,  which 
had  been  his  worst  enemy,  continued  louring,  and 
winter  had  set  in.  The  fleet  encountered,  in  their 
return,  a  severe  gale  off  Isia ;  and,  after  doubling  Cape 
Wrath,  were  met  in  the  Pentland  Firth  by  a  second 
storm,  in  which  one  Tessel,  with  all  on  board,  went 
down,  and  another  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 
The  king's  ship,  however,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
weathered  the  tempest,  and  at  last  arrived  in  Orkney 
on  the  29th  of  October.' 

It  was  here  found  advisable  to  grant  the  troops  per- 
mission to  return  to  Norway ;  as,  to  use  the  simple 
expression  of  the  Norwegian  Chronicle,  "  many  had 
already  taken  leave  for  themselves."  At  flrst  the  king 
resolved  on  accompanying  them ;  but  anxiety  of  mind, 
the  incessant  fatigues  in  which  he  had  passed  the 

*  Norao  Account  of  the  Expedition,  pp.  Ill,  113, 117- 
■  Ibid.  p.  119. 
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SQiumer  and  autamn,  and  the  bitter  digappointmeot  in 
which  they  ended,  had  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and 
the  symptoms  of  a  mortal  distemper  began  to  show 
themselves  in  his  constitution.  His  increasing  sick- 
ness soon  after  this  confined  him  to  hia  chamber ;  and 
although  for  some  time  he  struggled  against  the  dis- 
ease, and  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  mind  by  the 
cares  of  government  and  the  consolations  of  religion, 
yet  all  proved  in  vain.  At  last,  feeling  himself  dying, 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Norse  warrior  seemed  to  revive 
t  with  the  decay  of  his  bodily  frame ;  and,  after  some 
I  time  spent  in  the  services  of  the  church,  he  commanded 
'  tile  Chronicles  of  his  ancestors  the  Pirate  Kings  to  be 
read  to  him.  On  the  12tb  of  December,  the  principal 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  aware  that  there  was  no 
hope,  attended  in  his  bedchamber.  Though  greatly 
debilitated,  Haco  spoke  distinctly,  bade  them  all 
affectionately  farewell,  and  kissed  them.  He  then 
received  extreme  unction,  ^id  declared  that  he  left  no 
other  heir  than  Prince  Magnus.  The  Chronicle  of 
King  Swerar  vraa  still  read  aloud  to  him  when  he 
was  indisposed  to  sleep,  but  soon  after  this  his  voice 
became  inaudible;  and  on  the  Idth  of  December,  at 
midnight,  he  expired.^ 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  memorable  expedi- 
tion against  Scotland,  which  began  vrith  high  hopes 
and  formidable  preparations,  but  ended  in  the  dis- 
appointment of  its  object,  and  the  death  of  its  royal 
leader.  It  was  evidently  a  fatal  mistake  in  Haco  to 
delay  so  long  in  petty  expeditions  against  the  Western 
Islands.  While  it  was  still  summer,  and  the  weather 
fair,  he  ought  at  once  to  have  attempted  a  descent 
upon  the  mainland ;  and  had  be  done  so,  Alexander 

'  Norse  Account  of  the  Expedition,  p.  131. 
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might  have  been  thrown  into  great  diflBculties.  Delay 
and  protracted  negotiation  waa  the  policy  of  the  Scots. 
They  thus  avoided  any  general  battle;  and  they  knew 
that  if  they  coold  detain  the  Norwegian  fleet  upon  the 
coast  till  the  setting  in  of  the  winter  storms,  its  destmc- 
tion  was  almost  inevitable.  Boeee,  in  his  nsnal  inven- 
tive vein.covers  the  field  with  twenty-five  thousand  dead 
Norwegians,  and  allows  only  fonr  ships  to  have  been 
saved  to  carry  the  king  to  his  grave  in  Orkney.  But 
all  this  is  fiction ;  and  the  battle  of  Largs  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  fortunate 
skirmishes,  in  which  a  formidable  armament  was  effec- 
tually destroyed  by  the  furyof  the  elements,  judiciously 
seconded  by  the  bravery  of  the  Scots. 

The  accounts  of  the  death  of  Haco,  and  the  news  of 
the  queen  having  been  delivered  of  a  son,  were  brought 
to  King  Alexander  on  the  same  day ;  ^  so  that  he  was 
at  once  freed  from  a  restless  and  powerful  enemy,  and 
could  look  forward  to  a  successor  of  his  own  blood. 
Nor  did  he  lose  any  time  in  following  up  the  advantages 
already  gained,  by  completing  the  reduction  of  the 
little  kingdom  of  Man,  and  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Isles.  For  this  purpose,  he  levied  an  army  with  the 
object  of  invading  the  lele  of  Man,  and  compelled  the 
petty  chiefs  of  the  Hebrides  to  furnish  a  fleet  for  the 
transport  of  his  troops.  But  the  King  of  Man,  tern- 
fled  at  the  impending  vengeance,  sent  envoys  with 
messages  of  submission ;  and,  fearful  that  these  would 
be  disregarded,  set  out  himself,  and  met  Alexander, 
who  had  advanced  on  his  march  as  far  as  Dumfries.* 

■  Winton,  vol.  i.  pp.  389,  390.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Lives  of  Scot- 
tish Wiitera,  Tol.  ii.  p.  86,  mentions  a  fragment  of  the  records  of 
Colm-kill,  which  was  in  poBseBUon  of  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  as  con- 
taining »n  account  of  the  battle  of  Largs. 

'  Fordun  a  Goodal,  book  x.  chap,  xviii.  toI.  ii.  p.  101.  In  Ayloffe's 
Calendar  of  Ancient  Charten,  p.  328,  we  find  the  letter  of  the  King  of 
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At  this  place  the  island  prince  became  the  lineman 
of  the  Kii^  of  Scotland,  and  conaented  that,  in  future, 
he  should  hold  his  kingdom  of  the  Scottieh  crown ; 
binding  himself  to  fdrnish  to  his  lord  paramoont,  when 
required  by  him,  ten  galleys  or  ships  of  war,  five  with 
twenty-fonr  oars  and  five  with  twelve. 

A  military  force,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
was  next  sent  against  those  unfortunate  chiefs  of  the 
Western  Isles,  who,  during  the  late  expedition,  had 
remained  &ithfal  to  Haco.^  Some  were  executed,  all 
were  reduced,  and  the  disputes  with  Norway  were 
finally  settled  by  a  treaty,  in  which  that  country 
^reed  to  yield  to  Scotland  all  right  over  Man,  the 
.^buds,  and  the  islands  in  the  western  seaa.  The 
islands  in  the  south  seas  were  also  included,  but  those 

Iof  Orkney  and  Shetland  expressly  excepted.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  were  permitted  the  option 
of  either  retiring  with  their  property,  or  remaining  to 
be  governed  in  future  by  Scottish  laws.  On  the  part 
of  the  king  and  the  estates  of  Scotland,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  they  were  to  pay  to  Norway  four  thousand 
maiks  of  the  Roman  standard,  and  a  yearly  quit-rent 
of  a  hundred  marks  sterling  for  ever.  The  King  of 
Man  received  investiture  as  a  vassal  of  Alexander; 
and  all  parties  engaged  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  under 
a  penalty  of  ten  thousand  marks,  to  be  exacted  by  the 
pope.' 

vita  to  the  King  of  Sootluid,  quod  taUbit  terram  Man  de  rege  SeoUa. 
It  was  one  of  the  jnunimenta  taken  out  of  Edinburgh  outle,  and 
curled  to  Engluid  by  Eldward  the  first. 

>  Fordun  a  Good&l,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  101,  102.  Exceipt.  e  Rotal. 
Compot  Temp.  Alex.  III.  p.  18. 

'  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  Fordun  by  Heame,  p.  13£S-£.  It  is 
dated  20th  July,  1366.  In  the  account  of  the  treaty,  Iiord  Hailes 
has  made  a  slight  error,  when  he  says,  that  the  patronage  of  the 
bishoprick  of  Sodor  was  reserred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Drontbeim. 
The  patronage  was  expressly  ceded  to  Alexander,  hot  the  ccclesias- 
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Ottobon  de  Fieschi  was  at  this  time  the  papal  legate 
ID  England ;  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  visita- 
tion, he  thought  proper  to  demand  a  contribation 
from  each  oathedral  and  parish  chnrch  in  Scotland. 
The  king,  howeYcr,  acting  by  the  advice  of  his  clergy, 
peremptorily  refosed  the  demand ;  appealed  to  Rome ; 
imd,  when  Ottobon  requested  admittance  into  Scotland, 
steadily  declared  that  he  should  not  set  a  foot  over 
the  border.  The  legate  next  anmrnooed  the  Scottish 
bishops  to  attend  upon  him  in  England  whenever  he 
should  hold  his  council ;  and  he  required  the  cleigy  to 
despatch  two  of  their  number  to  appear  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. This  they  agreed  to ;  but  the  representa- 
tives were  sent,  not  as  the  vassals  of  the  papacy,  bnt 
as  the  members  of  an  independent  church.  Such,  in- 
deed, they  soon  showed  themselves ;  for  when  the 
legate  procured  several  canons  to  be  enacted  regarding 
Scotland,  the  Scottish  clergy  resolutely  disclaimed 
obedience  to  them.  Incensed  at  this  conduct,  Cle- 
ment the  Fourth  shifted  his  ground,  and  demanded  &om 
them  a  tenth  of  their  benefices,  to  be  paid  to  Henry  of 
England,  as  an  aid  for  an  approaching  crusade.  The 
answer  of  Alexander  and  his  clergy  was  here  equally 
decided ;  Scotland  itself,  they  said,  was  ready  to  equip 
for  the  crusade  a  body  of  knights  suitable  to  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  there- 
fore rejected  the  requisition.  Accordingly,  David  earl 
of  Athole,  Adam  earl  of  Carrick,  and  William  lord 
Douglas,  with  many  other  barons  and  knights,  assumed 
the  cross,  and  sailed  for  Palestine.^ 

tical  juriBdiction  wss  reserved  in  favour  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dron- 
theim. 

'  Fordun  ft  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  book  x.  chap.  xxiv.  Hollnshed, 
vol.  i.  p.  408,  gives  as  the  names  of  the  crDssding  nobles,  the  Earls  of 
Carrick  and  Athole,  Jobn  Steward,  Alexander  Cnmin,  Robert  Keith, 
George  Darward,  John  Qjiincy,  and  William  Gordon. 
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In  consequence,  howeTer,  of  the  papal  grant,  Henry 
attempted  to  levy  the  tenth  upon  the  benefices  in 
Scotland.  The  Scottish  elei^  refused  the  contri- 
bution ;  appealed  to  Rome ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
adopted  measures  which  were  singularly  bold  and 
well  calculated  to  secnre  the  independence  of  the 
Scottish  church.  They  assembled  a  provincial  council 
at  Perth,  in  which  a  bishop  of  their  own  was  chosen  to 
preside,  and  where  canons  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  church  were  enacted.  This  they  contended  they 
were  entitled  to  do,  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Honoriua  the 
Fourth,  granted  in  the  year  1225 ;  and,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  making  a  vigorous  stand  at  this  moment, 
by  their  first  canon  it  waa  appointed  that  an  annual 
council  should  be  held  in  Scotland ;  and  by  their 
second,  that  each  of  the  bishops  should  assume,  in 
rotation,  the  office  of  "  Protector  of  the  Statutes,"  or 
Conservator  Statutornm.  These  canons  remain  to 
this  day,  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical code  of  Scotland.^ 

About  this  time  happened  an  incident  of  a  romantic 
nature,  with  which  important  consequences  were  con- 
nected. A  Scottish  knight  of  high  birth,  Robert  de 
Bruce,  son  of  Robert  de  Bruce  lord  of  Annandale 
and  Cleveland,  was  passing  on  horseback  through  the 
domains  of  Tumberry,  which  belonged  to  Marjory 
countess  of  Carrick.'  The  lady  happened  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  pursuing  the  diversion  of  the  chase,  sur- 
rounded by  a  retinue  of  her  squires  and  damsels. 
They  encountered  Bruce.  The  young  countess  was 
struck  by  his  noble  figure,  and  courteously  entreated 

'  These  CEmoDS  were  printed  by  Wilkins  in  hie  Concilia,  and  in  a 
small  4to,  by  Lord  Hailea.     See  Uailes'  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

^  Altliongh  all  the  historiaiu  call  this  lady  Martha,  yet  she  is  named 
Marjory  by  her  aon,  King  Robert  Bruce,— Register  of  the  Great  Seal, 
p.  108 ;  and  Marjory  was  the  name  of  King  Robert's  danghter. 
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him  to  remain  and  take  the  recreation  of  hunting. 
Brnce,  who,  in  those  feudal  days,  knew  the  danger  of 
paying  too  much  attention  to  a  ward  of  the  king, 
declined  the  invitation,  when  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly earrounded  hy  the  attendants ;  and  the  lady, 
riding  up,  seized  his  bridle,  and  led  off  the  knight, 
with  gentle  violence,  to  her  castle  of  Turnherry.  Here, 
after  fifteen  days'  residence,  the  adventure  concluded 
as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Bruce  married  the 
countess  without  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
either  party,  and  before  obtaining  the  king's  consent ; 
upon  which  Alexander  seized  her  castle  of  Turnherry 
and  her  whole  estates.  The  intercession  of  friends, 
however,  and  a  heavy  fine,  conciliated  the  mind  of  the 
monarch.  Bruce  became,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Lord 
of  Carrick  ;  and  the  son  of  this  marriage  of  romantic 
love  was  the  great  Robert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  Scot- 
tish liberty.' 

Two  years  previous  to  this  (1272)  died  Henry  the 
Third  of  England,*  after  a  reign  of  nearly  sixty  years. 
His  character  possessed  nothing  that  was  great ;  his 
genius  was  narrow ;  his  temper  wavering ;  his  courage, 
happily,  seldom  tried ;  utd  he  was  addicted,  like  many 
weak  princes,  to  favonritism.  At  times,  however,  he 
had  permitted  himself  to  be  guided  by  able  ministers ; 
and  the  vigour,  talents,  and  kingly  endowments  of  his 
son  E^dward  the  First,  shed  a  lustre  over  the  last  years 
of  his  reign,  which  the  king  himself  could  never  have 
imparted  to  it.  At  the  coronation  of  this  great  prince, 
who  succeeded  Henry,  Alexander,  and  his  queen,  the 
new  king's  sister,  attended  with  a  retinue  of  great 
pomp  and  splendour.  He  took  care,  however,  to  obtain 
a  letter  under  the  hand  of  the  English  monarch,  declar- 

'  FoTdon  n  Goodol,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  book  x.  chap.  xxix. 
»  On  16th  Nov,  1272. 
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ing  that  the  friendly  yieit  Bhould  not  be  eonstnied  into 
any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  independence  of  Scotland,' 
— a  policy  which  the  peculiarities  of  feudal  tenure 
made  frequent  at  this  time ;  for  we  find  Edward  him- 
self, when  some  years  afterwards  he  agreed  to  send 
twenty  ships  to  the  King  of  France,  his  feudal  superior 
for  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  requiring  from  that  prince 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  same  description. 

The  designs  of  Edward  upon  Scotland  had  not  yet, 
in  any  degree,  betrayed  themseWes,  and  the  kingly 
brothers  appear  to  hare  met  on  cordial  terms.  Both 
were  in  the  prime  of  manhood;  Alexander  baring 
entered,  and  Edward  having  just  completed,  his  thirty- 
fourth  year.  Scotland,  still  uoweakened  by  the  fetal 
controversies  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  was  in  no 
state  to  invite  ambitious  aggression.  The  kingdom 
was  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  loyal,  possessing  a  war- 
like and  attached  nobility,  and  a  hardy  peasantry, 
lately  delivered,  by  the  defeat  of  Haco  and  the  wise 
acquisition  of  the  Western  Isles,  from  all  disturbance 
in  the  only  quarter  where  it  might  be  dreaded  ;  and 
from  the  age  of  Alexander,  and  his  queen,  who  had 
already  bom  him  three  children,  the  nation  could  look 
with  some  certainty  to  a  successor.  Edward,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  lately  returned  flrom  Palestine, 
where  he  had  greatly  distingaished  himself,  received 
his  brother-in-law  with  that  courtesy  and  kindness 
which  was  likely  to  be  Increased  by  his  long  absence, 
and  by  the  perils  he  had  undergone.  About  this  time 
the  pope  sent  into  Scotland  an  emissary  named  Bene- 
mund  de  Vicci,  corrupted  into  Bagimont,  to  collect  the 
tenth  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  the  estimate 
being  made  not  according  to  the  "  ancient  extent,  but 

'  AjrloK's  Calendar  of  Ancient  Chuters,  328,  342.  Lel&nd'a  Col- 
lecUnM,  ToL  ii.  p.  471. 
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the  true  value."  The  tax  appears  to  have  been  strictly 
exacted,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Ba^inont's  Roll.' 

All  went  prosperously  on  between  Edward  and 
Alexander  for  some  time.  A  dispute  which  had 
occurred  between  the  King  of  Scots  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  in  which  that  prelate  complained  that 
an  encroachment  had  been  made  upon  the  English 
marches,  was  amicably  settled ;  and  Edward,  occupied 
entirely  with  his  conquest  of  Wales, — and,  according 
to  his  custom  whenever  eng^ed  in  war,  concentratiog 
his  whole  energies  upon  one  point, — had  little  leisure 
to  think  of  Scotland.  The  domineering  disposition  of 
the  English  king  first  showed  itself  regarding  the  feudal 
service  of  homage  due  to  him  by  his  Scottish  brother, 
for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England;  and  he  seems 
early  to  have  formed  the  scheme  of  entrapping  Alex- 
ander into  the  performance  of  a  homage  so  vague  and 
unconditional,  that  it  might  hereafter  be  construed  into 
the  degrading  acknowledgment  that  Scotland  was  a 
fief  of  England. 

In  1277  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Bishop  of 
Wells,  that  his  beloved  brother,  the  King  of  Scotland, 
had  agreed  to  perform  an  unconditional  hom^e,  and 
that  he  was  to  receive  it  at  the  ensuing  feast  of 
Michaelmas.'  This,  however,  could  scarcely  be  true ; 
the  event  showed  that  Edward  had  either  miscon- 
ceived or  mis-stated  the  purpose  of  Alexander.  He 
appeared  before  the  English  parliament  at  West- 
minster, and  offered  his  homage  in  these  words : — ■ 
"  I,  Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  do  acknowledge 
myself  the  liegeman  of  my  lord  Edward  king  of 
England  against  all  deadly."  This  Edward  accepted, 
veaerving  his  claim  of  hom^^  for  the  kingdom  of 

*  Fordun  a  Hearne,  p.  780.         *  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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Scotland,  when  he  should  choose  to  prefer  it.  The 
KiDg  of  Scots  then  requested  that  the  oath  shonid  be 
taken  for  him  by  Robert  de  Bruoe  earl  of  Carrick, 
which  being  granted,  that  earl  took  the  oath  in  these 
words : — 

"I,  Robert  earl  of  Carrick,  according  to  the  anthority 
given  to  me  by  my  lord  the  King  of  Scotland,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  England,  and  other  prelates  and 
barons,  by  which  the  power  of  swearing  upon  the  soul 
of  the  King  of  Scotland  was  conferred  upon  me,  have, 
in  presence  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  commissioned 
thereto  by  his  special  precept,  sworn  fealty  to  Lord 
Edward  king  of  England  in  these  words : — '  I,  Alex- 
ander king  of  Scotland,  shall  bear  faith  to  my  lord 
Edward  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  with  my  life 
and  members,  and  worldly  substance ;  and  I  shall  faith- 
fully perform  the  services,  used  and  wont,  fw  the  lands 
ajtd  tenements  which  I  hold  of  the  said  king.* "  Which 
fealty  being  sworn  by  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  the  King 
of  Scotland  confirmed  and  ratified  the  same.'  Such  is 
an  exact  account  of  the  bomi^  performed  by  Alex- 
ander to  Edward,  as  given  in  the  solemn  instrument  by 
which  the  English  monarch  himself  recorded  the  trans- 
action. Alexander  probably  had  not  forgotten  the  snare 
in  which  Edward's  father  had  attempted  to  entrap 
him,  when  still  a  boy  ;  and  the  reservation  of  an  un- 
founded cl^m  over  Scotland  might  justly  have  incensed 
him.  Bat  he  wished  not  to  break  with  Edward  :  he 
held  extensive  territories  in  England,  for  which  he  was 
willing,  as  he  was  bound  in  duty,  to  pay  homage ;  yet 


'  Rjrmer,  Fcedera,  toI.  ii.  p.  126.  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  22,  misled  by 
KnightoD,  book  iii.  chap.  i.  erroneously  says,  that  the  homage  was 
perfonned  by  Alexander  at  Edward's  coronation ;  and  adds,  that 
historiaDH  do  not  say  whether  it  was  for  Scotland,  or  for  the  earldom 
of  Huntingdon. 
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he  so  guarded  his  attendance  at  Edward's  coronation, 
and  his  sabseqaent  oath  of  fealty,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland  as  a  kingdom,  and  his  own  indepen- 
dence as  its  sovereign,  were  not  touched  in  the  most 
distant  manner  ;  and  the  King  of  England,  baffled  in 
his  hope  of  procuring  an  unconditional  homage,  was 
forced  to  accept  it  as  it  was  given.  It  is  material  to 
notice,  that  in  the  instrument  drawn  np  afterwards, 
recording  the  transaction,  Edward  appears  to  declare 
bis  understanding,  that  this  homage  was  merely  for  the 
Scottish  king's  possessions  in  England,  hj  again  re- 
serving hia  absurd  claim  of  homage  for  Scotland,  when- 
ever he  or  bis  heirs  should  think  proper  to  make  it. 

This  matter  being  concluded,  Alexander,  who  bad 
suffered  a  severe  domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his 
queen,^  b^an  to  seek  alliances  for  his  children.  He 
married  his  daughter  Margaret  to  Eric  king  of  Nor- 
way, then  a  youth  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Her  portion 
was  fourteen  thousand  marks,  the  option  being  left  to 
her  father  to  give  one-half  of  the  snm  in  lands,  pro- 
vided that  the  rents  of  the  lands  were  a  hundred  marks 
yearly  for  every  thousand  retained.  The  price  of  land  I 
at  this  early  period  of  our  history  seems,  therefore,  to  | 
have  been  ten  years'  purchase.^  The  young  princess, 
accompanied  by  Walter  Bullock  earl  of  Menteith, 
his  countess,  the  Abbot  of  Balmerino,  and  Bernard  de 
Monte-alto,  with  other  knights  and  barons,  sailed  for 
Norway ;  and  on  her  arrival,  was  honourably  received 
fuad  crowned  as  queen.  The  alliance  was  wise  and 
politic.  It  promised  to  secure  the  wavering  fealty  of 
those  proud  and  warlike  island  chiefs,  who,  whenever 

'  Winton,  vol.  i.  p.  391. 

'  The  raarrUge-contract,  which  it  yery  long  and  cnrions,  !■  to  lie 
foand  in  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  1071>,  Uftted  2fith  July,  128t.  Fordua  a 
Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  12C. 
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they  wished  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  Scotland, 
pretended  that  they  were  bound  by  the  ties  of  feudal 
I  vassalage  to  Norway,  and  whose  power  and  ambition 
often  required  the  presence  of  the  king  himself  to  quell.* 
This  marriage  was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of 
Alexander  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  thra  in  hie  nine- 
teenth year,  to  Mai^aret,  a  daoghter  of  Guy  earl  of 
Flanders ;  the  ceremony  being  performed  at  Roxburgh, 
and  accompanied  with  fifteen  days'  feasting.  Such 
alliances,  so  &r  as  human  foresight  could  reach,  pro- 
mised happiness  to  Alexander,  while  they  gave  an 
almost  certain  hope  of  descendants.  But  a  dark  cloud 
began  to  gather  round  Scotland,  and  a  train  of  calami- 
ties, which  followed  in  sad  and  quick  succession,  spread 
despondency  through*  the  kingdom.*  The  Prince  of 
Scotland,  who  from  infancy  had  been  of  a  sickly  con- 
stitntion,  died  not  long  after  his  marriage,  leaving  no 
issue ;  and  intelligence  soon  after  came  from  Norway 
that  his  sister.  Queen  Margaret,  was  also  dead,  having 
left  an  only  child,  Mai^ret,  generally  called  the 
Maiden  of  Norway ;  David,  the  second  son  of  Alex- 
ander, had  died  when  a  boy ; '  and  thus  the  King  of 
Scotland,  still  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  found  himself 
a  widower,  and  bereft  by  death  of  all  his  children. 

To  settle  the  succession  vras  bis  first  care ;  and  for 
this  purpose  a  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  was 
held  at  Scone,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1283-4.  The 
prelates  and  barons  of  Scotland  there  bound  themselves 
to  acknowledge  Margaret  princess  of  Norway  as-their 

'  In  1276  AlexttDder  led  an  armed  force  against  Man.  Johnstone, 
Antiquit.  Celto-Nonn.,  pp.  41,  42.  In  1282,  Alexander  Covyn  earl 
of  Bncbao  and  constable  of  Scotland,  led  an  army  to  qneU  aonie 
ialaud  dutDibanceB.     Rjmer,  Ftedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  20S. 

'  Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  124.  Winton,  book  vii.  chap.  x. 
vol.  i.  p.  391. 

'  Fcedera,  voL  ii.  p.  266. 
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soTereign,  failiDg  any  children  whom  Alexander  might 
have,  and  failing  any  issue  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland 
deceased.^  The  pariiament  in  which  this  transaction 
took  place,  having  assembled  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  prince,  it  was  uneertaiu  whether  the 
princess  might  not  yet  present  the  kingdom  with  an 
heir  to  the  crown.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  thought 
it  pmdent  to  make  a  second  marrit^,  and  chose  for 
his  bride,  ayoungand  beautiful  woman,  Joleta,  daughter 
of  the  Count  de  Dreux.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  great  pomp,  and  in  presence  of  a  splendid  con- 
coarse  of  the  French  and  Scottish  nobility,  at  Jedburgh. 
In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings,  and  when  music  and 
pastime  were  at  the  highest,  a  strange  masqae  was 
exhibited,  in  which  a  spectral  creature  like  Death, 
glided  with  fearful  gestures  amongst  the  revellers,  and 
at  length  suddenly  vanished.  The  whole  was  no  doubt 
intended  as  a  mummery ;  but  it  was  too  well  acted, 
and  struck  such  terror  into  the  festive  assembly,' 
that  the  chronicler,  Fordun,  considers  it  as  a  super- 
natural shadowing  ont  of  the  future  misfortunes  of 
the  kingdom.  These  misfortunes  too  rapidly  followed. 
Alexander,  riding  late,  near  Kinghom,  was  counselled 
by  his  attendants,  as  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  road 
precipitous,  not  to  pass  Inverkeithing  till  the  morning. 
Naturally  courageous,  however,  he  insisted  in  gaUoping 
forward,  when  his  horse  suddenly  stumbled  over  a 
rocky  cliff  above  the  sea,  fell  with  its  rider,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.^  He  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  reign ;  and  his 
death,  at  this  particular  juncture,  may  be  considered 

>  Winton,  vol.  L  p.  3W.    Fcedera,  voL  ii.  pp.  682, 1091. 
*  Fordan  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  128,  book  x.  diap.  xi. 
■  Triveti  Annales,  p.  267.     He  died  Uuch  1(^  1286-6.    Fordun  a 
Goodal,  TOl.  ii.  p.  128. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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as  one  of  the  deepest  amongst  those  national  calamitiea 
which  chequer  Uie  history  of  Scotland. 

Aiexander'a  person  was  majestic ;  and  although  his 
figure  was  too  tall,  and  his  bones  lai^e,  yet  his  limbs 
were  well  formed,  and  strongly  knit.  His  counte- 
nance was  handsome,  and  beamed  with  a  manly  and 
sweet  expression,  which  corresponded  with  the  coura- 
geous openness  and  sincerity  of  his  character.  He 
was  firm  and  constant  in  his  purposes ;  yet,  guided  by 
prudence  and  an  excellent  understanding,  this  quality 
never  degenerated  into  a  dangerous  olwtinacy.  His 
inflexible  love  of  justice,  his  patience  in  hearing 
disputes,  his  afiability  in  discourse,  and  fecility  of 
access,  endeared  him  to  the  whole  body  of  his  people ; 
whilst  his  piety,  nntinctured  with  any  slavish  dread, 
whilst  he  acknowledged  the  spiritu^  supremacy  of 
the  popedom,  rendered  him  the  steadfast  friend  of 
his  own  clei^,  and  their  best  defender  against  any 
civil  encroachments  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Id  his  time, 
therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  the  honest  and  affec- 
tionate Fordun, — "  The  Church  flouridied,  its  ministers 
were  treated  with  reverence,  vice  was  openly  dis- 
couraged, cunning  and  treachery  were  trampled  under 
foot,  injury  ceased,  and  the  reign  of  virtue,  truth,  and 
justice,  was  maintained  throughout  the  laud."  We 
need  not  wonder  that  such  a  monarch  was  long  and 
affectionately  remembered  in  Scotland.  Attended  by 
his  justiciary,  by  his  principal  nobles,  and  a  military 
force  which  awed  the  strong  offenders,  and  gave  con- 
fidence to  the  oppressed,  it  was  bis  custom  to  make 
an  annual  progress  through  his  kingdom,  for  the 
redress  of  wrong  and  the  punishment  of  delinquents. 
For  this  purpose,  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  four 
great  districts ;  an^  on  bis  entering  each  county,  the 
sheriff  had  orders  to  attend  on  the  kingly  judge,  with 
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the  whole  militia  of  the  shire,^  taid  to  continue  with 
the  court  till  the  king  had  heard  all  the  appeals  of 
that  coanty,  which  were  brought  before  him.  He 
then  continoed  his  progress,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff 
and  his  troops;  nor  were  these  dismissed  till  the 
monarch  had  entered  a  new  comity,  where  a  new 
sheriff  awaited  him  with  the  like  honours  and  atten- 
dance. 

In  this  mamier  the  people  were  freed  from  the 
charge  of  sapporting  those  oveigrown  bands  of  insolent 
retainers  which  swelled  the  train  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
when  they  waited  on  the  king  in  his  prepresses;  and 
as  the  dignified  prelates  and  barons  were  interdicted 
by  law  from  travelling  with  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  horse  in  their  retinue,  the  poor  commons  had 
leisure  to  breathe,  and  to  pursue  their  honest  occupa- 
tions." 

In  Alexander's  time,  many  Teasels  of  different  j 
countries  came  to  Scotland,  freighted  with  various 
kinds  of  merchandise,  with  the  design  of  exchanging  I 
them  for  the  commodities  of  our  kingdom.  The  king's 
mind,  however,  was  unenlightened  on  the  subject  of 
freedom  of  trade ;  and  the  frequent  loss  of  valuable 
cargoes  by  pirates,  wrecks,  and  unforeseen  arrestments, 
had  induced  him  to  pass  some  severe  laws  against  the 
exportation  of  Scottish  merchandise.  Bui^esses,  how- 
ever, were  allowed  to  traffic  with  these  foreign  mer- 
ohantmen ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  kingdom  became 
rich  in  every  kind  of  wealth ;  in  the  productions  of 
the  arts  and  manu^u^nres ;  in  money,  in  agricultural 
produce,'  in  flocks  and  herds ;  so  that  many,  says  an 

'  Foidnn  «  Goodftl,  book  x.  ehap.  zli.  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 
*  Ibid.  Tol.  ii.  pp.  120, 180. 

*  Yhwiwn,  pawaiB  Kail,  ox  Knnra 
Thftl  WW  of  mjeht  ma  «x  til  hawe, 
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ancient  historian,  came  from  the  West  and  East  to 
consider  its  power,  and  to  study  its  polity.  Amongst 
,  these  strangers,  there  arrived  in  a  great  body,  the 
i  richest  of  the  Lombard  merchants,  who  offered  to 
I  establish  manufacturing  settlements  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  They  specified  among  other  places 
the  mount  above  Queensferry,  and  an  island  near 
Cramond,  and  only  asked  of  the  king  certain  spiritual 
immunities.  Unfortunately,  the  proposal  of  these  rich 
and  industrious  men,  for  what  cause  we  cannot  tell, 
proved  displeasing  to  some  powerful  members  of  the 
state,  and  was  dismissed ;  but  from  an  expression  of 
the  historian  we  may  gather,  that  the  king  himself 
was  desirous  to  encourage  them,  and  that  favourable 
terms  for  a  settlement  would  have  been  granted,  had 
not  death  stept  in  and  put  an  end  to  the  n^otiation.^ 
The  conduct  pursued  by  this  king,  in  his  inter- 
course with  England,  was  marked  by  a  judicious  union 
of  the  firmness  and  dignity  which  became  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  with  the  kindliness  befitting  his 
near  coimexion  with  Edward ;  but,  warned  by  the 
attempts  which  had  been  first  made  by  the  father  and 
followed  up  by  the  son,  he  took  care  that  when  in- 
vited to  the  English  court,  it  should  be  expressly  ac- 
knowledged^ that  he  came  there  as  the  free  monarch 
of  an  independent  country. 

To  complete  the  character  of  this  prince,  he  was 
temperate  in  his  habits,  his  morals  were  pure,  and  in 

Hs  gtai  that  Dum  luiwe  p&rt  in  plneh« ; 

Swk  weB  corn  in  his  land  eawolM  ; 

SwK  thui  begonth,  uid  efler  luig 

Of  land  wea  mMnre,  hm  oz-guig. 

Mjehty  men  tbkt  h»d  mi 

OiTn,  he  gtti  in  plaahjs  g». 

Se  th«(  tarta  aJl  his  Iknd 

Of  Mm  h«  gsrt  be  kbownduid. 

WinCon,  vol.  i.  p.  IDO. 
*  Fordun,  book  x.  chap.  xli.  xlii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  129, 130. 
'  Ajlofle'a  Calendar  of  Ancieat  Charters,  p.  328. 
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all  his  domeetic  relations,  kindness  and  affectiou  were 
cooapicnoos.*  The  oldest  Scottish  song,  which  has 
yet  been  discoTered,  is  an  affectionate  little  monody 
on  the  death  of  Alexander,  preserred  by  Winton,  one 
of  the  bthers  of  oar  authentic  Scottish  history.' 


INTERREGNUM. 

Margaret,  the  grand-daughter  of  Alexander,  and 
grand-niece  to  Edward  the  First,  who  had  been  recog- 
nized as  heir  to  the  crown,  in  1284,  was  in  Norway  at 
the  time  of  the  king's  death.  A  parliament,  therefore, 
assembled  at  Scone  on  the  11th  of  April,  1286;  and 
a  r^ency,  consisting  of  six  guardians  of  the  realm, 
was,  by  common  consent,  appointed.^  The  administra- 
tion of  the  northern  division  of  Scotland,  beyond  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  was  intrusted  to  Fraser  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Duncan  earl  of  Fife,  and  Alexander  earl  of 
Bachan.  The  government  of  the  country  to  the  south 
of  the  Forth  was  committed  to  Wishart  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  John  Comyn  lord  of  Badenoch,  and  James 
the  High  Steward  of  Scotland.* 

*  Towaida  the  conclusion  of  this  reign,  it  la  sold  that  an  awful 
visitant  for  tlie  first  time  appeared  in  Sootland — the  plague;  but  we 
cannot  depend  on  the  fact,  for  it  oomea  from  Boece. — Hailes,  toI.  i. 
p.  307. 

*  QahBn  AlysandTT,  onre  kjng,  wet  d«de, 
rtut  SeotUud  led  in  Inwe*  ud  le.f 
Awaj  nes  Boiu  of  ide  and  brads. 
Of  wjne  and  wax,  of  gamjn  and  gls. 
Cure  gold  wei  ohangyd  into  l«da. — 
Chrin,  bom  in-to  Tirgjnfte, 
Sncconr  Sootland,  and  remede, 
Tbat  Ht*d:t:  ia  in  perpleiTti. 

WiBtOD,*oLi.p.401. 

*  Winton,  vol,  ii.  p.  10.     Fordun  a  Groodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

*  Fordnn  a  Hearne,  p.  9fi). 
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Id  this  parliameDt,  a  keen  debate  on  the  succession 
to  the  crown  arose  between  the  partizans  of  Bruce  and 
Baliol.  Nor  were  these  the  only  daimante.  Nothing 
but  the  precarious  life  of  an  in&nt  now  stood  between 
the  crown  of  Scotland  and  the  pretensions  of  other 
powerful  competitors,  whose  relationship  to  the  royal 
&mily,  as  it  raised  their  hopes,  encouraged  them  to 
collect  their  strength,  and  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  their 
ambition.  Edward  the  First  of  England,  whose  near 
connexion  with  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland  and  the 
heretrix  of  Norway  made  him  her  natural  protector, 
was  at  this  time  in  France.  On  being  informed  of  the 
state  of  confusion  into  which  the  death  of  Alexander 
was  likely  to  plunge  a  kii^dom  which  had  been  for 
some  time  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  project  of  a 
marriage  between  the  young  queen  and  his  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  too  apparent  not  to  suggest  itself. 
I  But  this  monarch,  always  as  cautious  of  too  suddenly 
miTeiling  his  purposes  as  he  was  determined  in  pur- 
suing them,  did  not  immediately  declare  his  wishes. 
He  contented  himself  with  obserring  the  turn  which 
matters  should  take  in  Scotland,  certain  that  his  power 
and  influence  would  in  the  end  induce  the  different 
parties  to  appeal  to  him  ;  and  confident  that  the  longer 
time  which  he  gare  to  these  factions  to  quarrel  among 
themselres  and  embroil  the  country,  the  more  advfui- 
tageously  would  this  interference  take  place.  The 
youth  of  the  King  of  Norway,  father  to  the  young 
Princess  of  Scotland,  was  another  favourable  circum- 
stance for  Edward.  Eric  was  only  eighteen.  He 
naturally  looked  to  Edward,  the  uncle  of  his  late  wife, 
for  advice  and  support ;  and,  fearful  of  trusting  his 
infant  and  only  daughter,  scarce  three  years  old, 
to  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  so  fierce  and  ambi- 
tious a  nobility  as  that  of  Scotland,  he  determined 
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to  keep  ber  for  the  present  ander  his  own  eye  in 
Norway. 

Meanwhile  a  strong  party  was  fonned  agunst  her» 
amongst  the  most  powerfol  of  the  Scottish  harons. 
They  met  (Sept.  20,  1286)  at  Tnmberry,  the  caatle 
of  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carriek,  son  of  Robert  Bruce  ^ 
lord  of  Annandale  and  Cleveland.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  two  powerful  English  barons,  Thomas  de 
Clare,  brother  of  Gilbert  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Rich- 
ard de  Burgh  earl  of  Ulster.*  Thomas  de  Clare  was 
nephew  to  Bnice's  wife,  and  both  he  and  his  brother 
the  earl  of  Gloucester  were  naturally  anxious  to  sup- 
port Broce's  title  to  the  crown,  as  the  descendant  of 
David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  King  William 
the  Lion.'  Nor  was  the  scheme  in  any  respect  a 
desperate  one,  for  Brace  already  had  great  influence. 
There  assembled  at  Tnmberry,  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar, 
with  his  three  sons ;  Walter  Stewart  earl  of  Menteith  ; 
Brace's  own  son  the  Earl  of  Carriek,  and  Bernard 
Bruce ;  James,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,'  with 
John  his  brother ;  Angus  son  of  Donald  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  and  Alexander  his  son.  These  barons,  whose 
influence  could  bring  into  the  field  the  strength  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland, 
now  entered  into  a  bond,  or  covenant,  by  which  it  was 
declared,  that  they  would  thenceforth  adhere  to  and 
take  part  with  one  another,  on  all  occasions,  and  against  \ 
all  persons,  saving  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Eng- 

>  Fcedera,  toI.  ii.  p.  488. 

'  Googb,  in  his  Additions  to  Camden's  Britannia,  toI.  i.  p.  26C, 
menUons,  that  Gilbert  earl  of  Glonceeter,  brother  of  Robert  de  Bruce'a 
wife,  having  iticarred  the  reeentment  of  Edward  the  First,  was  diipos- 
Mesed  of  all  bis  lands ;  but  the  king  ttfterwarde  restored  him,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  mHiriage.  The  conTention  at  Tumbeny  was  per* 
faap«  the  cause  of  Edward's  resentment. 

'  James,  the  High  Steward,  married  Cecilia,  daughter  of  Patrick 
earl  of  Dunbar.    Andrew  Stewart's  Hist,  of  the  Stnarta,  p.  16. 
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land,  and  aiao  tbeir  allegiance  to  him  who  should  gain 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  right  of  descent  from  King 
Alexander,  then  lately  deceased.*  Not  long  after  this 
the  number  of  the  Scottish  regents  was  reduced  to 
fooT,  by  the  assassination  of  Duncan  earl  of  Fife,  and 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  BDchan  :  the  Steward,  another 
of  the  regents,  pursuing  an  interest  at  variance  with 
the  title  of  the  young  queen,  joined  the  party  of  Bruce, 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies  arose  between  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  goremora  of  the  kingdom.  These  soon 
increased,  and  at  length  broke  into  an  open  war  be- 

(tween  the  parties  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  which  for  two 
years  after  the  death  of  the  king  continued  its  rav^es 
in  the  country.' 

The  eTent  which  the  sagacity  of  Edward  had  anti- 
cipated, now  occurred.     The  states  of  Scotland  were 
alanned  at  the  continuance  of  civil  commotions ;  and, 
I  in  a  foolish  imitation  of  other  foreign  powers  who 
i  had  applied  to  Edward  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  sent 
1  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  the  Abbot  of  Jedburgh,  and 
[  Geoffrey  de  Mowbray,  as  ambassadors  to  the  King  of 
England,  requesting  his  advice  and  mediation  towards 
composing  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom.'     At  the 
same  time,  Eric  king  of  Norway  despatched  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  treat  with  Edward  regarding  the  affairs 
of  his  daughter  the  queen,  and  her  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land.     The  king  readily  accepted  both  offers;  and 
finding  his  presence  no  longer  necessary  in  France, 


I  The  OTipnal  is  alludeJ  to  by  Dngd^le,  toI.  i.  p.  216.  See,  &lso, 
Bot.  Compot.  Temp.  CuBtodnm  R^;iii,  p.  62, 

*  Thu  w&r,  hitherto  nDknown  to  our  hiBtoriAiu,  is  proved  by  dooa- 
luenfs  of  unquestionable  authority.  Ezceipta  e  Botulo  Compotomm. 
Tempore  Custodam  Re^i,  pp.  d6,  62, 

'  Fordnn  s  Good&I,  pp.  137, 138,  vol.  ii.  places  this  embassy  in  1286. 
It  probably  occurred  later.  Eric's  lettet  to  Edward,  is  dated  April 
1289.     Rymer,  toI.  ii.  p.  416. 
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returned  to  England,  to  superintend  in  person  those 
measures  of  intrigue  and  ambition  which  now  entirely 
occupied  his  mind.  "  Now,"  said  he,  to  the  most  con- 
fidential of  his  ministers,  "  the  time  is  at  last  arrived 
when  Scotland  and  its  petty  kings  shall  be  reduced 
under  my  power."  ^  But  although  his  intentions  were 
declared  thus  openly  in  fais  private  council,  he  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  and  covertly  in  the  execution  of  his 
design.  At  his  request,  the  Scottish  regents  appointed 
the  Bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  assisted  by 
Robert  Bruce  lord  of  Annandale,  and  John  Comyn,  to 
treat  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  England  regard- 
ing ceriiain  matters  proposed  by  the  Norwegian  com- 
missioners, and  empowered  them  to  ratify  whatever 
vras  there  agreed  on,  "  saving  always  the  liberty  and 
honour  of  Scotland ;"  and  provided  that  ^m  such 
measures  nothing  should  he  likely  to  occur  prejudicial 
to  that  kingdom  and  its  subjects.'  To  this  important 
conference  the  king,  on  the  part  of  England,  sent  the 
Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Durham,  with  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Warrene. 

The  place  appointed  was  Salisbury ;  but  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  Edvrard  bad 
secretly  procured  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  young 
Princess  of  Norway,  as  the  youthful  pair  were  within 
the  forbidden  degrees.^  No  hint,  however,  of  this  pro- 
jected union  was  yet  sufiered  to  transpire ;  and  the 
conunissioners  met  at  Salisbury,  where  a  treaty  was 
drawn  np,  in  which  no  direct  allunon  was  made  to  the 
marrif^e,  although  it  included  provisions  which  evi- 
dently bore  upon  this  projected  union. 

'  Fordun  a  GoodftI,  book  xi,  chap.  iii.  p.  J39. 
*  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  431.  Date,  Oct.  3,  1289. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  4S0. 
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It  waa  there  Btipnlated  by  the  commiasiODeTS  for 
Norway,  that  the  yooi^  queen  should  be  Bent  into 
the  kingdom  of  Scotluid  or  England,  untrammelled  by 
any  matrimonial  engagement,  before  the  feast  of  All 
Saints  in  the  next  yeaj' ;  and  that  on  this  first  condi- 
tion being  fulfilled,  the  King  of  England  should  send 
her  into  Scotland,  also  free  from  all  matrimoaial  en- 
gagements, as  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  this  king- 
dom waa  in  such  a  state  of  tranquillity  as  to  afford 
her  a  quiet  residence.  This  wide  and  coUTenient 
clause  evidently  gave  Edward  the  power  of  detaining 
the  heretrix  of  the  crown  for  an  almost  indefinite 
period  in  England ;  and  its  being  inserted  in  this 
treaty  proves,  that  although  Bruce,  by  accepting  the 
office  of  commissioner,  appeared  to  have  abandoned 
his  son's  claim  to  the  crown,  Edward  vrae  suspicious 
that  the  interest  which  looked  to  a  male  successor  to 
the  crown  was  still  pretty  high  in  Scotland.  By  the 
third  article,  the  states  of  Scotland  undertook,  before 
receiving  their  queen,  to  find  security  to  the  King  of 
England  that  she  should  not  marry  vrithout  bis  coun- 
sel and  consent,  and  that  of  the  King  of  Norway.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  next  engaged  for  themselves, 
that  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  be 
established  before  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  so  that  she 
might  enter  her  dominions  with  safety,  and  continue 
therein  at  her  pleasure.  With  regard  to  the  removal 
of  guardians,  or  public  officers  in  Scotland,  it  was  de- 
termined, that  should  any  of  these  be  suspected  per- 
sons, or  troublesome  to  the  King  of  Norway  or  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  they  should  be  removed,  and  bet- 
ter persona  appointed  in  their  place,  by  the  advice  of 
the  "  aood  tnen  "  of  Scotland  and  Norway,  and  of  per- 
sons selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  King  of  England ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  these  English  commissioners 
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were  ultimately  to  decide  all  dispates  regarding  pub- 
lic measures  which  might  occur  between  the  ministers 
of  Scotland  aod  Norway,  as  well  as  all  differences 
arising  amongst  the  Scottish  ministers  themselrea.  It 
was  finally  agreed,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  ensnii^ 
Lent,  there  should  be  a  meeting  of  the  estates  of  Scot- 
land at  Roxbot^h ;  by  which  time  the  Scottish  pleni- 
potentiaries engaged  that  every  thing  to  which  they 
had  now  consented  should  be  fulfilled  and  ratified  in 
the  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  England.'  Of 
this  convention,  three  copies  were  made :  one  in  Latin, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  King  of  Norway ;  and 
two  in  French,  retained  for  the  use  of  the  Scots  and 
English.  At  this  period,  the  majority  of  the  nobility 
of  both  countries  were  of  Norman-French  extraction, 
and  Norman-French  was  alike  in  England  and  Scot- 
land the  language  in  which  state  a^rs  were  generally 
conducted. 

By  this  treaty,  which  gave  so  much  power  to  Ed- 
ward, and  left  so  little  to  the  estates  of  Scotland,  it 
is  evident  that  some  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  English  king.  Bruce,  Lord 
of  Annandale,  had  either  altered  his  ambitious  views, 
or  he  trusted  that  a  temporary  concealment  of  them, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  which  such  a  convention  must 
occasion  in  Scotland,  might  ultimately  turn  to  his  ad- 
vant!^.  Edward,  in  the  meantime,  neglected  nothing 
which  could  secure  or  increase  the  power  which  he 
had  acquired.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  estates 
of  Scotland,  requiring  them  to  be  obedient  to  their 
regents,  and  informing  them,  that  he  meant  to  send  . 
into  that  country  some  of  the  members  of  his  council, 
from  whom  he  might  receive  correct  information  of 

'  Rymer,  FoedeiA,  toI.  ii.  f^.  448,  447. 
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its  coDdition.'  Althoagli  a  diapenaation  from  the  pope 
was  already  obtained,  no  allnsion  to  the  intended 
marriage  between  Prince  Edward  and  the  young 
queen  had  been  made  throughout  the  whole  treaty : 
Edward,  with  his  usual  calm  foresight,  seems  privately 
to  hare  directed  the  Scottish  commissioners  at  Salis- 
bury, three  of  whom  were  regents,  to  sound  the  nobi- 
lity of  Scotland  on  their  return,  and  discoTer  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  r^arding  the  projected  union. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  aa  the  important  project 
became  generally  known,  a  meeting  of  the  estates 
of  Scotland  assembled  at  firigham,  a  vill^e  on  the 
Tweed,  near  Roxburgh,  and  from  thence  directed  a 
letter  to  Edward,  which  was  signed  by  the  dignified 
elei^  and  by  all  the  earls  and  barons  of  the  realm. 
It  stated,  that  they  were  overjoyed  to  hear  the  good 
news  which  were  now  commonly  spoken  of, — "  that 
the  Apostle  bad  granted  a  dispensation  for  the  mar- 
I  riage  of  Margaret,  their  dear  lady  and  their  queen, 
with  Prince  Edward."  It  requested  King  Edward  to 
send  them  early  intelligence  regarding  this  important 
measure  ;  and  assured  him  of  their  full  and  ready  con- 
currence, provided  certain  reasonable  conditions  were 
agreed  to,  which  should  be  specified  by  delegates,  who 
would  wait  upon  him  at  his  parliament,  to  be  held 
nest  Easter  at  London.' 

A  letter  ^  was  at  the  same  time  despatched  by  this 

*  Rymer,  Fcedei^  toI,  ii.  p.  445. 

*  Rymer,  vol,  ii.  p.  471. 

*  This  important  latter  is  in  Norman-French,  uid  as  follows : — 
"A  tres  noble  Prince,  Sire  E^rik,  par  la  grace  de  Deu,  Roy  de 

Norway,  Guillam  e  Robert,  par  meme  cele  grace,  de  Seint  Andreu  e 
de  Glasgu  Evesk es,  Johsn  Comyn,  Se  James  Seneschal  de  Escoce,  Gar- 
dains  de  B«ttunie  da  Eacoce,  e  tote  la  commune  de  meyme  cele  Reanme, 
salut  &  totes  honura. 

"  Come  nus  feumes  certayns  ke  tous  seez  desirous  del  honur,  & 
del  profi«t  de  nostre  Dame,  vostre  fille,  &  de  tate  le  Reanme  de  Escocc^ 
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assembly  of  the  states  to  Eric  king  of  Norway,  which 
informed  him  of  their  consent  to  the  marri^e;  and 
reqaested  him  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Salisbury,  by  sending  orer  the  young  queen,  at  the 
latest,  before  the  feast  of  All  Saints ;  and  intimating 
to  him,  that  if  this  were  not  done,  they  should  he 
obliged  to  follow  the  best  comisel  which  God  might 
give  them,  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobility 
of  Scotland  could  not  be  more  anxious  than  Edward 
for  the  arrival  of  the  intended  bride ;  but  the  king 
employed  a  more  effectual  way  than  entreaty,  by  de- 
spE^ching  to  Norway  one  of  his  ablest  counsellors, 
Anthony  Beck  bishop  of  Durham,  who,  under  the 
plausible  name  of  pensions,  distributed  money  among 
the  Norwegian  ministers,  and  obtained  a  promise,  that 
she  should  immediately  be  sent   to  England.'     So 

par  eocheson  de  ly :  e  le  Apoetojile  od  gronte,  &  fete  dispensacion, 
solom  coe  ke  coramiinemeat  est  parle  en  divenes  partye  de  Mound,  ke 
1b  Fitz  &  1b  Heyr  Ib  Roy  de  Engletere  pnsse  Dostre  dame,  Tostre  fiUe, 
en  femme  prendre,  nin  ortaant  procheynetU  de  Saunk. 

"  Nna,  par  commun  assent  de  tut  le  Reaume  de  Eacoc^  e  par  le 
grant  profist  del  un  &  del  antre  Beanme,  ke  le  manage  ae  face,  d 
issint  aeit,  avnma  nniement  aceoide,  e  commnnement  assentn. 

"  Pur  la  qnen  chose  nos  priunts  &  requenims  Toetre  haaUeae,  ke  il 
Tous  please  isMnt  ordiner,  e  ceate  boeoyne  adreacer  endroit  de  Tone  ; 
ke  meyme  cele  Toustre  fille  Dame  pnysse  en  Engletere  venii  a  pins 
tone  ke  eetre  purra  ; 

"  luint  ke,  a  pins  tart,  Beit  en  meme  la  terre  arannt  la  tnt  Seynt 
pTochejn  arenir,  si  com,  de  sa  renue,  est  acorde,  derannt  le  Taunt  djt 
Roya  de  Engletere,  entre  nona  Sc  vox  meassgea,  ke  iloekea  Tyndrunt  de 
parvus. 

"  Et  taunt  en  facet,  Sire,  si  toub  pleat,  ke  nona  tods  sanmi  le  plus 
tenn  a  ton  Jura ;  ke,  ai  il  avenoyt  ke  roua  cesie  ctiose  ne  fMBset,  il  nus 
coTendroit,  en  ceate  chose,  prendre  le  meillour  conseyl  ke  Dens  nus 
dorra  pur  le  e«tat  dn  Reanme,  &  la  bone  gent  de  la  terre. 

**  En  temonage  de  lee  aTaimtdite  choaes  nns,  Gaidayns  dn  Beanme^  & 
la  commune  arantdyt,  en  nom  de  nns  le  Seal  commun,  qne  nus  nsom  en 
Escoce,  en  nom  de  nostre  Dame  aTanndyt,  aTnm  fet  mettre  a  ceste  lettre. 

"Done  a  Brigham,  le  Vendredy  procheyn  a  pies  la  Feste  Seynt 
Gregorie,  le  An  de  noette  Seygnnr  1290."  Rymer,vol.  ii.  p.  472.  See 
Illustrations,  Letter  E. 

*  Rymer,vol.  ii.  p.  479. 
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aasored  of  this  was  Edward,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Scottish  envoys  to  hia  parliament  held  in  Easter,  he 
came  under  an  engagement  to  pay  three  thousand  marks 
to  Scotland  if  Mai^ret  did  not  reach  England,  or  her 
ovra  country,  before  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  He 
next  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  five  other 
plenipotentiaries,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
estates,  which  was  held  at  firigham,  (July  1290,) 
intrusting  them  with  full  powers  to  conclude  that 
treaty,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  marriage  was  to  take 
place,  and,  after  due  conference,  to  concur  in  those 
securities  which  the  Scottish  estates  demanded  for 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  their  country. 
The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  of  Brigham  are 
of  much  importance,  as  illustrating  the  justice  and 
the  inveteracy  of  that  long  war,  which  afterwards 
desolated  the  kingdoms.  It  was  agreed  by  the  English 
plenipotentiaries,  that  the  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and 
customs  of  Scotland  were  to  be  inviolably  observed 
in  all  time  coming,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  and 
its  marches,  saving  always  the  rights  which  the  King 
of  England,  or  any  other  person,  has  possessed,  before 
the  date  of  this  treaty,  in  the  marches  or  elsewhere ; 
or  which  may  accrue  to  him  in  all  time  coming.  It 
was  stipulated  also,  that,  Ruling  Margaret  and  Edward, 
or  either  of  them,  without  issue,  the  kingdom  should 
belong  to  the  nearest  heirs,  to  whom  it  ought  of  right 
to  return,  wholly,  freely,  absolutely,  and  without  any 
subjection ;  so  that  nothing  shall  either  be  added  to, 
or  taken  from,  the  rights  of  the  King  of  England,  of 
his  heirs,  or  of  any  other  person  whatever.  The 
queen,  if  she  should  survive  her  husband,  was  to  be 
given  up  to  the  Scottish  nation,  free  from  all  matri- 
monial engagement ;  and,  on  the  marriage,  to  be  secu- 
red in  a  jointure  befitting  her  rank.     The  kingdom  of 
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Scotland  was  for  ever  to  remaiD  separate  and  nDdivided 
from  England,  free  in  itself,  and  without  sabjection, 
according  to  its  ancient  boundaries  and  marcbes. 
With  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the 
country,  it  was  provided  that  the  chapters  of  chnrches, 
which  possessed  the  right  of  free  election,  were  not  to  be 
compelled  to  travel  forth  of  Scotland  for  leave  to  elect, 
or  for  the  presentation  of  the  bishop  or  dignitary,  or 
for  the  performance  of  fealty  to  the  sovereign.  No 
crown-vassal,  widow,  orphan,  or  ward  of  the  crown, 
was  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  performing  their  ho- 
mage or  relief  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  person  was 
to  be  appointed  in  Scotland  to  receive  the  same,  by 
the  authority  of  the  queen  and  her  husband.  From 
this  clause  was  reserved  the  homage  which  ought  to 
be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  king ;  and  fealty 
having  been  once  sworn,  sasine,  or  legal  possession  of 
the  land,  was  immediately  to  be  given  by  a  brief  from 
Chancery. 

It  was  anxiously  and  wisely  provided,  that  no 
native  of  Scotland  was,  in  any  case  whatever,  to  be 
compelled  to  answer  out  of  the  kingdom  regarding  any 
civil  covenant  or  criminal  delinquency  which  had  taken 
place  in  Scotland,  as  snch  compulsion  was  contrary  to 
the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  the  realm ;  and  that  no 
parliament  was  to  be  held  without  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom,  as  to  any  roattera  affecting  the  condition 
of  its  subjects.  Until  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  the 
great  seid  of  Scotland  was  to  be  used  in  all  matters 
relating  to  God,  the  church,  and  the  nation,  as  it  had 
been  used  during  the  life  and  after  the  death  of  the 
late  king ;  and  on  the  queen's  arrival  in  her  dominions, 
a  new  seal,  with  the  ancient  arms  of  Scotland  alone, 
and  the  single  name  of  the  queen  engraven  thereon, 
was  to  be  made,  and  kept  by  the  chancellor ;  it  being 
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also  provided,  that  the  chancellors,  justiciars,  cham- 
berlains, clerks  of  the  rolls,  and  other  ofScers  of  the 
realm,  were  to  be  natives  of  Scotland,  and  resident 
there. 

All  charters,  grants,  relics,  and  other  muniments, 
toDching  the  royal  dignity  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
were  to  be  deposited  in  a  safe  place  within  that  king- 
dom, and  to  be  kept  in  sure  custody  under  the  seals 
of  the  nobility,  and  subject  to  their  inspection,  until 
the  queen  should  arrive,  and  have  living  issue ;  and 
before  this  event  took  place,  no  alienation,  encum- 
brance, or  obligation,  was  to  be  created  in  any  matters 
touching  the  royal  dignity  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ; 
and  no  tallage,  aids,  levies  of  men,  or  extraordinary 
exactions  to  be  demanded  from  Scotland,  or  imposed 
upon  its  inhabitants,  except  for  the  common  affairs  of 
the  realm,  or  in  the  eases  where  thekii^  of  Scotland 
have  been  wont  to  demand  the  same.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Scots  that  the  castles  and  fortresses 
should  not  be  fortified  anew  upon  the  marches ;  but 
the  English  commisBioners,  pleading  the  defect  of 
their  instructions,  cautiously  waved  the  discussion  of 
this  point. 

To  all  the  articles  in  the  treaty,  the  guardians  and 
community  of  Scotland  gave  their  full  consent,  under 
the  condition  that  they  should  be  ratified  within  a 
certfun  time.*  If  not  so  confirmed,  they  were  to  be 
esteemed  void;  but  Edward  was  too  well  satisfied  with 
the  terms  of  the  negotiation  to  postpone  this  condition, 
and  accordingly,  without  delay,  pronounced  the  oath 
which  was  required.  His  next  was  one  of  those  bold 
and  unwarrantable  steps,  which  frequently  marked  the 
conduct  of  this  ambitions  and  able  monarch.     He 

'  Before  the  fe&al  of  the  Virgin's  Nativity. 
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pretended  that,  without  the  presence  of  an  English 
govemOT,  he  coald  not  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  oath  to 
maintaan  the  lairs  of  Scotland ;  and  although  no  such 
anthority  was  given  him  by  the  treaty,  he  appointed 
Anthony  Beck  bishop  of  Durham  to  the  office  of 
GoremoT  of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  Margaret  the 
queen,  and  his  son  Edward,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  in  concert  tvith  the  regents,  prelates,  and  nobles, 
in  the  administration  of  that  kingdom,  according  to 
its  ancient  laws  and  nss^s.*  Edward  had  already 
gained  to  hie  interest  two  of  the  Scottish  regents ;  by 
this  measure  he  trusted  that  he  could  OTorruIe  their 
deliberations ;  and,  grown  confident  in  his  power,  he 
intimated  to  the  estates,  "that  certain  rumours  of 
danger  and  perils  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  having 
reached  his  ears,  be  judged  it  right  that  all  castles 
and  places  of  strength  in  that  kingdom  should  be  de- 
Hvered  up  to  him." ' 

This  demand  effectually  roused  the  Scots ;  and  Sir 
William  Sinclair,  Sir  Patrick  Graham,  and  Sir  John 
Soulis,'  with  the  other  captains  of  the  Scottish  castles, 
peremptorily  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  community 
of  Scotland,  to  dellTer  its  fortresses  to  any  one  but 
their  queen  and  her  intended  husband,  for  whose  be- 
hoof they  were  ready  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to 
keep  and  defend  them.  With  this  firm  reply  Edward 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied ;  and,  sensible  that  he  bad 
overrated  his  influence,  he  patiently  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  young  queen. 

Itwas  now  certain  that  she  had  sailed;  the  gnardians 
of  the  realm,  accompanied  by  commissioners  from 
En^^aod,  were  preparing  to  receive  her ;  and  all  eyes, 

'  Byroer,  vol.  il.  pp.  487,  488.  *  Ibid.  p.  488. 

'  These  three  knighU  hid  been  high  in  the  confidtiice  of  Alexander 
Uie  Third.    Fordan  a  Hevne,  p.  7S5. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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in  both  coantries,  were  turned  towarde  the  sea,  anxious 
to  welcome  tbe  child  on  whom  so  man;  fair  hopes 
depended,  when  acooants  were  brought  that  she  had 
been  seized  with  a  mortal  disease  on  her  passage,  and 
had  died  at  Orkaej.  She  was  only  in  her  eighth 
year.  This  &tal  event,  which  may  justly  be  called  a 
great  national  calamity,  happened  in  September  1290, 
and  its  first  announcement  struck  sorrow  and  despair 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  In  1284,  the  crown 
had  been  solemnly  settled  on  the  descendants  of 
Alexander  the  Third;  but  the  parliament  and  the 
nation,  confident  in  the  vigorous  manhood  of  the  king, 
and  the  health  of  his  progeny,  had  looked  no  &rther. 

,  All  was  now  overcast.  The  descendants  of  Alexander 
were  extinct ;  and  Bruce  and  BaJiol,  with  other  noble 

':  earls  or  barons  who  claimed  kindred  with  the  blood- 
royal,  began,  some  secretly,  some  more  boldly,  to  fonn 
their  schemes  of  ambition,  and  gather  strength  to  assert 
them. 

Previous  to  the  report  of  the  queen's  death,  a  con- 
vention of  the  Scottish  estates  had  been  held  at  Perth 
to  receive  Edward's  answer  to  the  refusal  of  deliver- 
ing their  castles.  To  this  meeting  of  the  estates, 
Robert  Bruce  lord  of  Annandale  refused  to  come; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  made  no  concealment 
of  their  disgust  at  the  arrogant  and  unprecedented 
demands  of  the  English  king.*  When  tbe  sad  news 
was  no  longer  doubtfol,  the  miseries  attendant  on  a 
contested  throne  soon  began  to  show  themselves. 
Bruce  assembled  a  large  force,  and  suddenly  came  to 
Perth.  Many  of  the  nobility  declared  themselves  of 
his  party,  and  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Athole  joined 
him  with  all  their  followers.     If  the  nation  and  its 

'  Rymer,  Foeden,  toL  ii.  p.  1090. 
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govemors  had  been  tme  to  themselreB,  all  m^ht  yet 
hare  gone  well ;  but  the  monej  and  power  of  England 
had  introdaced  other  coansela.  One  of  the  guardians, 
William  Fraeer  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  had 
embraced  the  interests  of  Baliol,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Edward  upon  the  first  minoar  of  the  queen's  death, 
informing  him  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  interposition  to  prevent  the 
nation  from  being  involved  in  blood.  "  Should  John 
de  Baliol,"  says  he,  "  present  himself  before  yon,  my 
counsel  is,  tlwt  you  confer  with  him,  so  that,  at  all 
events,  your  honour  and  interest  may  be  preserved. 
Should  the  queen  be  dead,  which  Heaven  forefend,  I 
entreat  that  your  highness  may  approach  our  borders, 
to  give  consolation  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  to  pre- 
vent the  efiusion  of  blood,  and  to  enable  the  faithful 
men  of  the  realm  to  preserve  their  oath  inviolable, 
by  choosing  him  for  their  king  who  by  right  ought  to 
be  so." ' 

Edward's  mind  was  not  slow  to  take  fall  advantage  ) 
of  this  unwise  application ;'  and  the  death  of  the  young 
queen,  the  divisions  amongst  the  Scottish  nobility, 
and  the  divided  state  of  the  national  mind  as  to  the 
succession,  presented  a  union  of  circumstances  too 
favourable  for  his  ambition  to  resist.  The  treaty 
of  Brigham,  although  apparently  well  calculated  to 
secure  the  independence  of  Scotland,  contained  a 
clause  which  was  evidently  intended  to  leave  room  for 
the  pretended  claim  of  the  feudal  superiority  of  Eng- 
land over  this  country ;  and  even  before  the  death  of 
the  Maid  of  Norway,  Edward,  in  writs  which  he  took 

'  RjmeT,  Foeden,  vol.  ii.  p.  1090. 

'  I  hsTe  here  availed  my lelf  of  the  criUeiBms  of  an  acul«  writer  in 
the  SdiiAuiyh  Review,  to  modify  my  former  ceosore  of  this  prelate. — 
*'  EdiiAurffh  RmUw,'  No.  133.  Palgrave'e  "  IIluatrationG  <^  Scottiah 
Hirtfliy." 
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care  shoold  be  addressed  only  to  persons  in  his  own 
interest,  had  assomed  the  title  of  lord  superior  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.^  Fnlly  aware  of  the  favoorable 
conjuncture  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  that 
union  of  sa^;acity,  boldness,  and  unscrupulous  ambition 
which  characterized  his  mind,  he  at  once  fonned  his 
plan,  and  determined,  in  his  pretended  character  of 
lord  superior,  to  claim  the  office  of  supreme  judge  in 
deciding  the  competition  for  the  crown.  His  inter- 
ference, indeed,  had  already  been  solicited  by  the 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews ;  there  is  reason  also  to  suspect, 
irom  some  mntilated  and  undated  documents  recently 
discoTCred,  that  Brace  and  his  adherents  had  not  only 
j  claimed  his  protection  at  this  moment,  but  secretly 
offered  to  acknowledge  hia  right  of  superiority ;  *  bat 
there  is  no  authority  for  believing,  that  any  national 
proposal  was,  at  this  time,  made  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  requesting  his  decision  as  arbiter,  in  a 
question  upon  which  they  only  were  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce judgment.  The  motives  of  Edward's  conduct, 
and  the  true  history  of  his  interference,  are  broadly 
and  honestly  stated,  in  these  words  of  an  old  English 
historian :  *'  The  King  of  England,  having  assembled 
his  privy  council  and  chief  nobility,  told  them  that  he 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  bring  onder  his  dominion  the 


>  Fryime,  Ed.  I.  p.  430~U0. 

■  I  Mf  "aaspect,"  because  I  cumot  agree  with  the  diMovemr  of 
these  mnnimentB,  Sir  Frauds  Palgrave,  or  with  hia  reviewer,  tiaX  the 
kppe&l  of  Brace  and  the  £arl  of  Mar  to  Edward,  amounts  to  an 
absolnte  acknowtedgment  of  his  right  as  lord  superior.  As  to  Sir 
Fnutcis  Palgnve's  fanciful  theory,  that  there  ensted  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland  a  constitntional  bod;  called  "  The  Seven  Earls,' 
posMBMDg  high  privileges  as  a  distinct  estate,  it  b  certsinlj  singular 
that,  if  BDch  a  bod;  did  exist,  there  ahonld  not  be  found  the  slightest 
traces  of  its  acta,  or  its  appearance,  Aram  the  dawn  to  the  close  of 
Scottish  history. — See  on  this  point  the  critique  on  Palgrave's  "  Ulna- 
trations  of  Scottish  History,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Rmieie,  No.  133. 
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king  and  the  realm  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  had  sabdaed  the  kingdom  of  Wales." ' 

For  this  purpose,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  collect 
his  armj,  and  issued  writs  to  his  barons  and  military 
tenants,  commanding  them  to  meet  at  Norham  on  the 
3d  Jane,  1291.'  The  Bheriffs  of  the  coonties  of  York, 
Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Comberland,  and  Northmn- 
berland,  were  also  directed  to  summon  all  within  their 
jarisdiction  who  owed  the  king  service,  to  rep^r  to  the . 
rendezvous  vrith  their  full  powers ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, Edward  requested  the  clergy  and  nobility  of 
Scotland  to  hold  a  conference  with  him  at  Korham  on 
the  10th  of  May,  to  which  they  consented. 

The  English  king  opened  the  deliberations  in  a 
speech,  delivered  by  his  justiciary,  Roger  Brabazon, 
in  which,  after  an  introductory  eulogium  upon  the 
godlike  and  regal  attribute  of  justice,  and  the  blessings 
attendant  on  the  preservation  of  tranquillity,  he  ob- 
served, that  the  sight  of  the  great  disturbances,  which 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third  had  ariseain  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  was  highly  displeasing  to  him ; 
on  this  account,  and  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  those 
who  had  claims  upon  the  crown,  and  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  peace  in  the  land,  he  had  requested  its  nobility 
to  meet  him,  and  had  himself  travelled  from  remote 
parts,  that  he  might  do  justice  to  all,  k  his  character 
of  lord  paramount,  and  without  encroaching  upon  the 
rights  of  any  man.  *'  Wherefore,"  coocluded  the 
justiciary,  "  our  lord  the  king,  for  the  due  accom- 
plishment of  this  dedgn,  doth  require  your  heuty 
recognition  of  his  title  of  lord  paramount  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland." ' 

This  unexpected  demand  struck  dismay  and  embar- 

>  Annaleg  WsTsrleeiues,  p.  212.    Script.  Brit,  a  G&le,  toI.  il. 
*  Ryrawr,  vol.  il.  p.  626.  '  Hemingfonl,  vol.  i.  p.  33, 
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raasment  into  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  aBBembly. 
They  declared  their  entire  igDOrano^  that  such  a  right 
of  superiority  belonged  to  the  King  of  England ;  and 
added,  that  at  the  present  conjunctQre,  when  the  coun- 
try was  without  its  king,  in  whose  presence  such  a 
challenge  oaght  to  be  made,  thej  could  give  no 
answer.*  "  By  Holy  Edward ! "  cried  the  Kii^;  of 
England,  "  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  either  have  my 
rights  recognized,  or  die  in  the  vindication  of  them ! " 
*'  And  to  make  this  speech  good,"  saya  Hemingford, 
"  he  had  issued  writs  for  the  convocation  of  his  array; 
BO  that,  in  case  of  his  demand  being  resisted,  he  might 
conquer  all  opposition,  were  it  to  the  death."  ' 

The  representatives  of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  who 
were  well  aware  of  this,  now  found  themselves  placed 
in  trying  circumstances,  and  requested  time  to  consult 
tad  deliberate  with  their  absent  members.  Edward 
at  first  would  give  them  only  one  day ;  bnt  on  their 
insisting  that  a  longer  interval  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, the  king  gnuited  them  three  weeks,  to  prepare 
all  that  they  could  all^^  gainst  his  pretensions. 
This  delay  the  king  well  knew  would  be  productive  of 
some  good  consequences  towards  his  great  scheme,  and, 
at  any  rate,  could  not  possibly  injure  his  ambitious 
views.  Before  these  three  vreeks  elapsed,  his  army 
would  meet  him  at  Norham.  He  had  already  ensured 
the  serrices  of  Eraser  the  regent;'  and  the  money 
and  promises  which  he  judiciously  distributed,  had 
induced  no  leas  than  ten  competitors  to  come  forward 
and  claim  the  Scottish  crown.  In  this  way,  by  the 
brilliant  prize  which  he  held  out  to  the  most  powerful 
of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  he  placed  their  private 

I  WaUngban,  p.  66.  *  Hemingford,  p.  33. 

'  On  Anguat  13, 1201,  Edwud  nuda  ■  pilgrimage  from  Berwick  to 
St  Andnwa,  ptob^ly  to  conaolt  with  the  bishop. 
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ambition  aud  their  public  virtue  in  &tal  opposition  to 
eacli  other.  All  hoped  that  if  they  resigned  to  Edward 
this  right  of  Boperiority,  they  might  receiTe  a  kingdom 
in  return  ;  and  all  felt,  that  to  rise  up  as  the  defenders 
of  the  independency  of  a  country,  which  Tras  then  tt^n 
bj  mutual  distrust  and  ciTiI  disorder ;  which  was  with- 
out a  king,  without  an  army,  and  with  the  most 
powerful  of  its  nobility  leagued  against  it,  would  be  a 
desperate  undertaking  against  so  able  a  general,  so 
profound  a  politician,  and  so  implacable  an  enemy,  as 
Edward.  I  do  not  say  this  to  palliate  the  di^raceful 
soene  which  followed,  nor  to  insinoate  that  any  ciroam- 
stances  can  occur  which  entitle  the  snbjeot  of  a  f^ 
country  to  sacrifice  its  independence;  but  to  prove 
that  the  transaction,  which  was  truly  a  deep  sttun 
upon  our  history,  v/ae  the  act  not  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  or  of  the  assembled  states  of  the  nation,  but  of 
a  corrupted  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 

To  return  to  the  story.  On  the  2d  of  June,  eight 
of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  assembled,  along  with 
many  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  barons  of  Scotland, 
on  a  greMi  plain  called  Holywell  Haagh,  opposite  to 
Norham  castle.  These  competitors  were, — Robert 
Bruce,  Florence  earl  of  Holland,  John  Hastings, 
Patrick  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  William  de  Ross, 
William  de  Vescy,  Walter  Huntercombe,  Robert  de 
Pynkeny,  and  Nicholas  de  Soulis.  The  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  then  chancellor  of  England,  spoke  for  the 
king.  He  told  them,  that  his  master  having  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  granted  them  three  weeks  to  prepare 
their  objections  to  his  claim  of  superiority,  and  they 
having  brought  forward  no  answer  to  invalidate  his 
right,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  King  of  England, 
in  virtue  of  this  acknowledged  tight,  to  examine  and 
determine  the  dispute  regarding  the  succession.     The 
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chancellor  then  tamed  to  Robert  Bruce,  and  demanded 
whether  he  was  content  to  acknowledge  Edward  as 
lord  paramoant  of  Scotland,  and  willing  to  receive 
judgment  from  him  in  that  cliaracter ;  npon  which 
this  baroD  expressly  answered,  that  he  recognized 
him  as  such,  and  wonld  abide  by  his  decision.  The 
same  qnestion  was  then  pnt  to  the  other  competitors, 
all  of  whom  returned  the  same  answer.  Sir  Thomas 
RaDdoIph  then  stood  up,  and  declared  that  John  Baliol 
lord  of  Galloway,  had  mistaken  the  day,  but  would 
appear  on  the  morrow ;  which  he  did,  and  then  solemn- 
ly acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  English  Mag. 
At  this  fourth  assembly,  the  chancellor  protested  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  that  although  with  the  view  ai 
goring  judgment  to  the  competitors,  he  now  asserted 
his  right  of  superiority,  yet  he  had  no  intention  of  ex- 
cluding his  hereditary  right  of  properi:y  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Scotland,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of 
prosecuting  such  right  af  whatever  time,  and  in  what- 
ever way,  he  judged  expedient.* 

The  king  in  person  next  addressed  the  assembly. 
I  He  spoke  in  Norman-French ;  recapitulated  the  pro- 
'  ceedings  ;  and,  with  many  professions  of  affection  for 
the  people  of  Scotland,  declared  his  intention  not  only 
to  pronounce  a  speedy  decision  in  the  controversy, 
but  to  maintain  the  laws  and  re-establish  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country.  John  Comyn  lord  of  Badenoch, 
called  the  Black  Comyn,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Baliol,  now  came  forward  as  a  competitor  for  the 
crown,  and  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Edward ; 
after  which,  the  claimants  affixed  their  signatures  to 
two  important  instruments.  The  first  declared,  that, 
"  Forasmuch  as  the  King  of  England  has  evidently 

'  Bj-mer,  Foedera,  vol.  ii.  p.  fifil- 
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ehowD  to  us  that  the  soTereign  aeigniory  of  Scotland, 
and  the  right  of  heariog,  trying,  and  termiuating  our 
respectire  claims,  belongs  to  hiin — we  agree  to  receive 
judgment  from  him,  as  oar  lord  paramouiit.  We  are 
irilling  to  abide  by  his  decision ;  and  consent  that  he 
shall  possess  the  kingdom  to  whom  he  awards  it." ' 
By  the  second  deed,  possession  of  the  whole  land  and 
castles  of  Scotland  was  delivered  Into  the  hands  of 
Edward,  under  the  pretence,  that  the  subject  in  die^ 
pute  ought  always  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
judge ;  but  on  condition  that  Edward  should  find  se- 
curity to  make  a  fall  restitution  within  two  months 
after  the  date  of  his  award,  and  that  the  revenues  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  preserved  for  the  future  sove- 
reign. It  was  next  determined,  after  grave  consulta- 
tion with  the  prelates  and  earls,  that,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  point  in  dispute  for  an  ultimate  decision, 
Baliol  and  Comyn  for  themsdves,  and  the  competitors 
who  approved  of  their  list,  should  choose  forty  "  dia- 
oreet  and  faithful  men**  as  commissioners;  that  Bruce, 
for  himself,  and  the  competitors  who  abided  by  his 
nomination,  should  choose  other  forty  ;  and  that  Ed- 
ward, the  king,  should  select  twenty-four  commis- 
sioners, or,  as  he  thought  fit,  a  greater  or  lesser  number. 
These  commissioners  were  to  meet  in  a  body,  to  consi- 
der the  claims  of  the  competitors,  and  to  make  their 
report  to  the  king. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  the  four  regents  of  Scotland 
delivered  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Edward ;  and 
the  captains  and  governors  of  its  castles,  finding  that 
the  guardians  of  the  realm,  and  the  most  powerful  of 
its  nobility,  had  abandoned  it  to  its  feAe,  gave  up  its 
fortresses  to  his  disposal.     And  here,  in  the  midst  of 

I  Hemin^ord,  roL  L  p.  34.    Rymer,  Ftsdeni,  toL  ij.  p.  528. 
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this  Bceue  of  national  hamiliation,  one  Scottish  baron 
stood  forward,  and  behaved  worthy  of  his  country. 
The  Earl  of  Angus,  Gilbert  de  UmfraTille,  who  com- 
manded the.  important  castles  of  Dundee  and  For&r, 
declared,  that  haTing  receired  these,  not  from  England, 
but  £rom  the  estates  of  Scotland,  he  would  not  sur- 
reuder  them  to  Edward.  A  formal  letter  of  indemnity 
was  then  drawn  ap,  which  guaranteed  the  Earl  of 
Angus  from  tdl  blame ;  and,  in  name  of  the  claimants 
of  the  crown,  and  of  the  guardians  of  the  realm, 
enjoined  him  to  deliver  the  fortresses  of  which  he  held 
the  keys.  This  removed  the  objection  of  Umfraville, 
and  Dundee  and  For&r  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Edward.  The  King  of  England,  satisfied  with  this 
express  acknowledgment  of  his  rights  as  lord  para- 
mount, immediately  redelivered  the  custody  of  the 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the  regents,  enjoining  th^a 
to  appoint  Alan  bishop  of  Caithness,  an  Englishman, 
Bad  one  of  his  dependants,  to  the  important  office  of 
chancellor ;  and  to  nominate  Walter  Agmondesham, 
another  ^ent  of  England,  as  his  assistant.  To  the 
four  guardians,  or  regents,  Edward  next  added  a  fifth, 
Bryan  Fitz-Alan,  an  English  baron ;  and  having 
thus  secured  an  effectual  influence  over  the  Scottish 
councils,  he  proceeded  to  assume  a  generous  and  con- 
ciliating tone.  He  promised  to  do  justice  to  the 
competitors  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,^  and  to 
deliver  immediate  possession  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
snoceesfnl  clfumant ;  upon  the  death  of  any  king  of 
Scotland  who  left  an  heir,  he  engaged  to  wave  his 
claim  to  those  feudal'  services,  which,  upon  such  an 
occasion,  were  rigidly  exacted  by  lords  superior  in 
smaller  fiefe,  with  the  exception  of  the  homage  dae  to 

>  Rj'mer,  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 
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bim  as  lord  paramoant;  bat  he  stipolated,  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  dispnted  succession  oocorring,  the  king- 
dom and  its  osetles  were  to  be  again  delivered  into 
his  hands.^ 

The  first  act  of  this  extraordinary  drama  now  drew 
to  a  conclusion.  The  great  seal,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Scotland  for  the  occasion,  was  delivered 
to  the  joint  chancellors,  the  Bishop  of  Caithness  and 
Walter  Agmondesham.  The  four  guardians,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concoarse  of  English  and  Scottish 
nobility,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  as  lord  superior; 
while  Brace  lord  of  Annandale,  with  his  son  the  Earl  \ 
of  Carrick,  John  de  Baliol,  the  E^Is  of  March,  Mar,  r 
Buchan,  Athole,  Angus,  Lennox,  and  Menteith,  the  - 
Black  Comyn  lord  of  Badenoch,  and  many  other  ' 
barons  and  kni^ts,  followed  them  in  taking  the  oatha 
of  homage.  A  herald  then  proclaimed  the  peace  of 
King  Edward  as  lord  paramount ;  and  the  monarch 
added  a  protestation,  that  his  consent  to  do  justice  in 
thb  great  cause  within  Scotland,  should  not  preclude 
him  from  his  right  of  deciding  in  any  similar  emer- 
gency within  his  kingdom  of  England.  The  assembly 
then  broke  up,  after  an  agreement  that  its  next  meet- 
ing should  be  at  Berwick  on  the  2d  of  August,  on 
which  day  the  King  of  England  promised  to  deliver 
his  final  judgment  upon  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.' 

It  was  now  only  the  13th  of  July,  and  Edward  de- 
termined to  employ  the  interval  till  the  2d  of  August 
in  a  progress  through  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  homage  of  its  inhabitants,  and  examining 
in  person  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  strength 
of  the  country.     He  proceeded,  by  Edinburgh  and 

'  Rymn,  toL  ii.  p.  601.  *  Ibid.  toI.  ii.  p.  66B. 
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Stirling,  as  &r  as  Perth,  TiBitiog  Dunfermline,  St 
Andrews,  Kioghom,  and  Linlithgow;  and  at  these 
places  peremptorily  called  upon  persons  of  all  ranka, 
earls,  barons,  and  burgesses,  to  sign  the  rolls  of  homage, 
as  vassals  of  the  King  of  England/  In  the  more 
remote  districts,  which  he  conld  not  visit,  officers  were 
appointed  to  receive  the  oaths,  and  enforce  them  by 
imprisonment  upon  the  refractory  •'  and  having  thus 
examined  and  felt  the  temper  of  the  country,  which 
he  had  determined  to  reduce  under  his  dominion,  he 
returned  to  Berwick ;  where,  in  the  presence  of  the 
competitors,  with  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons  of 
both  countries,  assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle, 
he,  on  the  3d  of  August,  opened  the  proceedings. 

First  of  aU,  he  commanded  the  hundred  and  fonr 
commissioners  or  delegates  to  assemble  in  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans,  adjoining  to  the  castle,  and  there 
receive  the  claims  to  the  crown.  Upon  this,  twelve 
competitors  came  forward.     These  were— 

I.  Florence  count  of  Holland,  descended  from  Ada, 
the  sister  of  King  William  the  Lion. 

II.  Patrick  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  descended  from 
Ilda,  or  Ada,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion. 

III.  William  de  Vescy,  who  clumed  as  grandson 
of  Marjory,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion." 

IV.  William  de  Ross,  descended  from  Isabella* 
daughter  of  William  the  Lion. 

y.  Robert  de  Fynkeny,  descended  from  Maijoiy, 
daughter  of  Henry  prince  of  Scotland,  and  sister  of 
William  the  Lion. 

VI.  Nicholas  de  Soulis,  descended  from  Maqory, 
a  daughter  of  Alexander  the  Second  and  wife  of  Alan 
Durward. 

'  Fttium,  Edw.  I.  p.  S0&-A12.  '  Rymer,  toL  ii.  p.  S73. 

'  The  Cfaonicit  of  HelrotB,  p.  100,ad  ftnnam  1103,  alia  b«r  Uugant, 
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VII.  Patrick  Galjtbly,  clamed  as  the  Bon  of  Henry 
Galythly,  who,  he  contendecl,  was  the  lawfiil  son  of 
William  the  Lion. 

VIII.  Roger  de  Mandeyille,  descended  from  An- 
frica,  whom  be  affirmed  to  be  a  daughter  of  William 
the  Lion. 

IX.  John  Comjn  lord  of  Badenoch,  who  claimed 
as  a  descendant  of  Donald,  formerly  King  of  Scotland. 

X.  John  de  Hastings,  who  was  the  son  of  Ada,  the 
third  daughter  of  David  earl  of  Hantingdon,  brother 
to  King  William  the  Lion. 

XL  Robert  de  Brace,  who  was  the  son  of  Isabel, 
second  daughter  of  David  earl  of  Hantingdon;  and 
lastly, 

XII.  John  de  Baliol,  who  claimed  the  crown  as  the 
grandson  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David 
earl  of  Huntingdon.^ 

The  petitions  of  these  various  claimants  having  been 
read,  Edward  recommended  the  commissioners  to  con- 
sider them  with  attention,  and  to  give  in  their  report 
at  his  next  parliament,  to  be  held  at  Berwick  on  the 
2d  of  Jane,  in  the  following  year.  This  was  an  artfal 
delay.  Its  apparent  purpose  was  to  give  the  commis- 
uoners  an  interval  of  nine  or  ten  months  to  institute 
their  inquiries;  yet  it  served  the  more  important 
object  of  accustoming  the  nobility  and  people  of  Scot- 
land to  look  to  Edward  as  their  lord  paramonnt. 
When  the  parliament  assembled  at  Berwick  on  the 
appointed  day,  and  when  Erie  king  of  Norway  appeared 
by  his  ambassadors,  and  insisted  on  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  as  the  heir  of  his  daughter  Maigaret, 
his  petition  and  the  claims  of  the  first  nine  competitors 
were  easily  disposed  of.    They  were  liable  to  insnper- 

*  Rymer,  Foden,  toI.  U.  pp.  878,  S79. 
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able  objectione:  some  on  account  of  the  notorioiiB 
ill^timacy  of  the  branches  from  which  tbey  sprang, 
which  was  the  case  with  the  Earl  of  March,  along 
with  the  barons  Nicholas  de  Soalis,  William  de  Rosa 
and  De  Veaoy;  others  were  rejected  because  they 
affirmed  that  they  were  descendants  of  a  sister  of 
William  the  Lion,  when  the  direct  representatires  of 
81  brother  of  the  same  prince  were  in  the  field. 

Indeed,  before  the  final  judgment  was  pronounced, 
these  frivolons  competitors  volnntarily  retired.  They 
had  been  set  ap  by  Edward,  with  the  design  of 
removing  the  powerful  opposition  which  might  have 
arisen  to  his  schemes,  bad  they  declared  themselves 
agunst  him ;  and  to  excuse  his  delay  in  giving  judg- 
ment, by  throwing  an  air  of  intricacy  over  the  case. 
This  object  being  gained,  the  king  commanded  the 
commissioners  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  claims 
of  Bruce  and  Baliol;  thus  quietly  overlooking  the 
other  competitors,  whose  rights  were  reserved,  never 
to  be  again  brought  forward ;  and  virtually  deciding 
that  the  crown  must  be  given  to  a  descendant  of  David 
earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  scene  which  followed  was 
nothing  more  than  a  premeditated  piece  of  acting, 
planned  by  Edward,  and  not  ill  performed  by  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  who  were  completely  under 
his  influence.  The  king  first  required  them  to  make 
oath,  that  they  would  feithfiilly  advise  him  by  what 
laws  and  usages  the  question  should  be  determined : 
they  answered,  that  they  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  Scotland,  and  its  application  to 
the  question  before  them ;  and  therefore  required  the 
assistance  of  the  English  commissioners,  as  if  from 
them  vras  to  proceed  more  certain  or  accurate  advice 
upon  the  law  of  Scotland,  A  conference  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  nations  having  taken  place. 
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it  was  fonnd  that  the  differesces  in  opinion  were  not 
lemored.  The  Engliah  commisaionerg  modestly  re- 
fused to  decide  antil  they  were  enlightened  by  the 
advice  of  an  En^ish  parliament ;  and  the  king,  ap> 
proving  of  their  Bcraples,  declared  bis  resolntion  to 
confiult  the  learned  in  foreign  parts;  and  recommended 
all  peraons  of  both  kingdoms  to  revolve  the  case  in 
their  minds,  and  consider  what  ought  to  be  done.  He 
then  appointed  a  parliament  to  assemble  at  Berwick 
onthe  15th  of  October;  at  which  meeting  of  the  estates 
he  intimated  he  would  pronounce  bis  final  decision. 

On  the  meeting  of  this  parliament  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, Edward  required  the  commissioners  to  give 
an  answer  to  these  two  qnestions :  1st,  By  what  laws 
and  customs  they  ought  to  regulate  their  judgment  ? 
or,  in  the  event  of  there  being  either  no  laws  for  the 
determination  of  such  a  point,  or  if  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  happened  to  be  at  variance,  what 
was  to  be  done?  And,  2d,  Was  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  to  be  r^arded  as  a  common,  fief,  and  the 
succession  to  tbe  crown  to  be  regulated  by  the  same 
principles  which  were  applicable  to  earldoms  and 
baronies?  The  commissioners  replied,  that  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  two  kingdoms  must  rule  tbe  ques- 
tion ;  but  if  none  existed  to  regulate  the  case,  the  king 
must  make  a  new  law  for  a  new  emergency ;  and  that 
the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown  must  be  decided 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  succession  to  earldoms, 
baronies,  and  other  indivisible  inheritances.  The  king 
then  addressed  himself  to  Bruce  and  Baliol,  and  re- 
quired them  to  allege  any  further  aiguments  in  explana- 
tion of  their  right ;  npon  which  they  entered  at  great 
length  into  their  respective  pleadings  npon  the  ques- 
tion. 

Bruce  insisted,  that  being  the  son  of  Isabella,  second 
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daoghter  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  he  was  next 
heir  to  the  orown ;  that  Alexander  the  Second  had  bo 
declared  to  persons  yet  alive,  when  the  king  despaired 
of  having  heirs  of  hia  own  body;  and  that  an  oath  had 
been  taken  by  the  people  of  Scotland  to  maintain  the 
snccession  of  the  nearest  in  blood  to  Alexander  the 
Third,  failing  the  Maid  of  Norway  and  her  issne.  He 
maintained,  that  a  snccession  to  a  kingdom  onght  to 
be  decided  by  the  law  of  nature,  rather  than  by  the 
principles  which  regulated  the  succession  of  vassals 
and  subjects ;  by  which  law,  he,  as  nearest  to  the  royal 
blood,  ought  to  be  preferred ;  and  that  the  custom  of 
succession  to  the  Scottish  crown  —  by  which  the 
brother,  as  nearest  in  degree,  excluded  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch — supported  his  title.  He  contended 
that  a  woman,  being  naturally  incapable  of  govern- 
ment, onght  not  to  reign ;  and,  therefore,  as  Devor- 
guilla,  the  mother  of  Baliol,  was  alive  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Third,  and  could  not  reign,  the  king- 
dom devolved  upon  him,  as  the  nearest  male  of  the 
blood-royal. 

To  all  this  Baliol  replied,  that  as  Alexander  the 
Second  had  left  heirs  of  his  body,  no  conclnsion  conld 
be  drawn  from  his  declaration ;  that  the  claimants 
were  in  the  court  of  the  lord  paramount,  of  whose 
uacestors,  from  time  immemorial,  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land was  held  by  hom^e  ;  and  that  the  King  of 
England  must  give  judgment  in  this  case  as  in  the 
case  of  other  tenements  held  of  the  crown,  looking  to 
the  law  tutd  established  us^^  of  his  kingdom ;  that, 
upon  these  principles,  the  eldest  female  heir  is  pre- 
ferred in  the  succession  to  all  inheritance,  indivisible 
as  well  as  divisible,  so  that  the  issue  of  a  younger 
sister,  although  nearer  in  d^ree,  did  not  exclude  the 
issue  of  the  elder,  though  in  a  degree  more  remote,  the 
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Buccession  oontiauing  id  the  direct  line.  He  main- 
tained, that  the  argument  of  Brace,  as  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  succession  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  truly 
militated  i^ainst  himself;  for  the  sou  was  nearer  in 
d^ree  than  the  brother,  yet  the  brother  was  preferred. 
He  obserred,  that  Brace's  ailment,  that  a  woman 
ought  not  to  reign,  was  inconsistent  with  his  own 
claim ;  for  if  Isabella,  the  mother  of  Bruce,  had  no 
right  to  reign,  she  could  transmit  to  him  no  claim  to 
the  crown ;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  had,  by  his  own 
deliberate  act,  confated  the  argoment  which  he  now 
maintained,  having  been  one  of  those  nobles  who  swore 
allegiance  to  Mai^ret,  the  Maiden  of  Norway. 

The  competitors,  Bruce  and  Baliol,  havitig  thus  ad- 
vanced their  claims,  King  Edward  required  of  his  great 
councU  a  final  answer  to  the  following  question,  ex- 
horting the  bishops,  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  com- 
missioners, to  advise  well  upon  the  point : — "  By  the 
laws  and  enstoms  of  both  kingdoms,  ought  the  issue 
of  an  elder  sister,  bat  more  remote  by  one  degree,  to 
exclude  the  issue  of  the  younger  sister,  although  one 
degree  nearer?"  To  this  the  whole  council  unani- 
mously answered,  that  the  issue  of  the  elder  sister 
must  be  preferred  ;  upon  which  Edward,  after  affect- 
edly entreating  his  council  to  reconsider  the  whole 
canse,  adjourned  the  aasembly  for  three  weeks,  and 
appointed  it  to  meet  again  on  Thursday  the  6th  of 
November. 

On  this  day,  in  a  full  meeting  of  all  the  competitors, 
the  commissioners,  and  the  assembled  nobility  of  both 
coontries,  the  king  declared:  that,  after  weighing 
Bruce's  petition,  with  its  circumstances,  and  deeply 
considering  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  it  was  bis 
final  judgment,  that  the  pretensions  of  that  noble  per- 
son to  the  Scottish  crown  most  be  set  aside,  and  that 

VOL.  I.  a 
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he  could  take  notfaing  in  the  competition  with  Baliol. 
The  great  drama,  howeTer,  was  not  yet  concluded; 
for  the  king,  having  ordered  the  claims  of  Baliol  and 
the  other  competitors,  which  were  only  postponed,  to 
be  farther  heard,  Bmce  declared  that  he  meant  to 
prosecDte  his  right,  and  to  present  a  claim  for  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  onder  a 
different  form  from  what  he  had  already  followed. 
Upon  this,  John  de  Hastings,  the  descendant  of  the 
third  daughter  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  stood  op, 
and  affirmed  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  par- 
tible ;  and  ought,  according  to  the  established  laws  of 
England  as  to  partible  fiefs,  to  be  divided  equally 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  three  daoghters.  This 
plea  was  founded  upon  an  opinion  of  one  of  theFrench 
lawyers,  whom  Edward  had  consulted ;  and  Hastings 
bad  no  sooner  concluded,  than  Bruce  again  presented 
himself,  and,  adopting  the  argument  of  Hastings, 
claimed  a  third  part  of  Scotland,  reserving  always  to 
Baliol,  as  descended  from  the  eldest  sister,  the  name 
of  king,  and  the  royal  dignity.  Edward  then  put  the 
question  to  bis  council,  "  Is  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
divisible;  or,  if  not,  are  its  escheats  or  its  revenues 
divisible  ? "  The  council  answered,  "  That  neither 
could  be  divided."  Upon  which  the  king,  after  having 
taken  a  few  days  more  to  re-examine  diligently,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  council,  the  whole  of  the  petitions, 
appointed  the  last  meeting  for  the  hearing  of  the  cause 
to  be  held  in  the  castle  of  Berwick,  on  the  17th  of 
November. 

On  that  great  and  important  day,  the  council  and 
parliament  of  England,  with  the  nobility  of  both  conn- 
tries,  being  met,  the  various  competitors  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  ;  upon  which  fine  king  of  Norway, 
Florence  earl  of  Holland,  and  William  de  Veaey,  with- 
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drew  their  daims.  After  this,  Patrick  earl  of  March, 
William  de  Robs,  Robert  de  Pynkeny,  Nicbolaa  de 
Soulis,  and  Patrick  Galythly,  came  forward  in  person, 
and  followed  the  same  coarse.  John  Comyn  and 
Roger  de  Mandeville,  who  did  not  appear,  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  abandoned  their  right ;  and  the  gronnd 
being  thus  cleared  for  Edward's  final  judgment,  he 
solemnly  decreed  :  That  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
being  indiviuble,  and  the  King  of  England  being 
bonnd  to  judge  of  the  rights  of  his  subjects  according 
to  the  laws  and  as^es  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
reigDB,  by  which  laws  the  more  remote  in  degree  of 
the  first  line  of  descent  is  preferable  to  the  nearer  in 
degree  of  the  second ;  therdore,  John  Baliol  ought  to 
have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  reserva- 
tion always  of  the  right  of  the  King  of  England  and 
of  his  heirs,  when  they  shall  think  proper  to  assert  it. 
After  baring  delivered  judgment,  Edward  exhorted  • 
Baliol  to  be  careful  in  the  goTemment  of  his  people,  ' 
lest  by  giving  to  any  one  a  just  cause  of  complaint, 
he  should  call  down  upon  himself  an  interference  of 
his  lord  paramount.  He  commanded  the  five  regents  '■ 
to  give  him  seisin  of  his  kingdom,  and  directed  orders 
to  the  governors  of  the  castles  throughout  Scotland, 
to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  Baliol.^    A  humili-/ 

*  Bymer,  F(edera,Tol.  iL  p.  600.    Botnlt  ScoUk,  vol.  L  p.  11.    The 
forta  of  Scotland,  with  their  English  goTenion,  were  these  :— ■ 
Fbris.  Qotamort. 

Stryrelin Noiman  de  Arc;. 

Jolm  de  GUdefbrd. 


..WUliun  de  Braytoft. 


Aberdeen 
Kinoardfn 
InTerntWB 
Dingwall 
Inrenuim  1 

Cnunbsrthyn     > Thomaa  de  Bniytoft. 

i. «.  Cromarty    ) 

ForiM  and  Elgin Henry  de  Rye. 
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atbg  ceremonj  now  took  place.  The  great  seal  of 
Scotland,  which  had  been  used  by  the  regents  since 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  waa,  in  the  presence 
of  Edward,  Baliol,  Bruce,  and  a  concourse  of  the  no- 
bility of  both  kingdoms,  broken  into  four  parts,  and 
the  pieces  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  King  of 
England,  to  be  preserved  as  an  evidence  of  the  pre- 
tended sovereignty  and  dominion  of  that  kingdom  over 
Scotland.^  Next  day  Baliol,  in  the  castle  of  Norham, 
swore  fealty  to  Edward,  who  gave  a  commission  to 
John  de  St  John  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation, by  placing  the  new  monarch  upon  the  ancient 
stone  seat  of  Scone.  This  ought  to  have  been  done 
by  Duncan  earl  of  Fife,  but  he  was  then  a  minor. 
Baliol  was  accordingly  crowned  upon  St  Andrew's 
day,  and  soon  after  passed  into  England,  where  he 
concladed  the  last  act  of  this  degrading  history,  by 
paying  his  homage  to  Edward  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  on  the  day  aflier  Christmas.' 

Fitrti,  Ooeentort. 

BantF  and  )  f  RobeH  de  Grty. 

Aboyne  / {  Itidi&rd  de  Swethop. 

Forfar  J 

S^rth        \ Bd„Fi..-Al„. 

Boluebuifh       ) 

CluDj Hugh  de  Erth. 

Am  and  Dumbrettan Nicholas  de  Segrave. 

Dnmfrieg  f 

Wigton  and        > Richard  Seward. 

Kirkcudbright   ) 

Edinburgh Ralph  Basset. 

Berwick Peter  Burder. 


'  Rjnner,  vol.  ii.  p.  £91.  *  Fordnn  a  Heame,  p.  967. 
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1292—1805. 


COHTEMPORABY  PHINCE8. 


Edward's  scheme  for  the  snbjogation  of  Scotland  was 
not  yet  completed ;  bat  all  had  hitherto  succeeded  to 
his  wishes.  He  had  procured  the  acknowledgmeot  of 
a  claim  of  superiority  over  that  kingdom,  which,  if 
Baliol  should  refuse  to  become  the  creature  of  his 
ambition,  gave  him  a  specious  title  to  compel  obedience 
as  lord  paramount.  By  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
a  crown  to  the  rarions  competitors,  and  by  nmny  rich 
grants  of  estates  and  salaries  to  the  prelates  and  the 
nobility,  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  them  to  his 
interest  ;^  and  if  any  feelings  of  indignation,  any  spirit 

'  This  appean  &om  the  Sotnli  ScoUs,  toI.  i,  p.  24,  tlpaum.  He 
gave  the  Buhop  of  Glugow  an  obligation  to  bestow  on  him  lands  to 
tlu  anuDal  value  of  £100,  To  James  the  Steward,  lands  of  the  aaoui 
annual  ralue. 

To  Patrick,  earl  of  Dnnbar,  Lands  of  £100. 

To  John  de  Sonlls,  I^ande  of    100  marks. 

To  William  Sinclair,  Lands  of    100  marks. 

To  Patrick  d«  Graham,        Lands  of    100  marks. 

To  William  de  Sonlis,  Lands  of  £100,  annual  ralae. 

All  these  persons  were  to  Iiave  lands  of  the  subjoined  value,  "  Si  con- 
tingat  Regnom  Regi  et  heredibns  snis  remanere."   Edward  afterwards 
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of  ancient  freedom  and  resistance,  remained,  the  appar- 
ent hopelessness  of  fighting  for  a  conntry  which  seemed 
to  have  deserted  itself,  and  against  a  prince  of  so  great 
a  military  genius  as  Edward,  effectually  stifled  it  for  the 


Baliol  had  scarce  taken  possession  of  his  kingdom 
when  an  event  occurred  which  recalled  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  miserahle  subjection,  and  brought  out  the  char- 
acter of  Edward  in  all  its  severity.  It  had  been  a 
special  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Brigham,  that  no 
Scottish  subject  was  to  be  compelled  to  answer  in  any 
criminal  or  civil  suit,  without  the  bounds  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but,  in  the  &ce  of  this,  Roger  Bartholomew,  a 
citizen  of  Berwick,  entered  an  appeal  to  the  King  of 
England,  from  a  judgment  of  those  regents  whom  he 
had  appointed  in  Scotland  during  the  interregnum. 
Baliol  was  not  slow  to  retoiad  Edward  of  his  solemn 
promise,  to  observe  the  laws  and  usages  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  earnestly  protested  against  withdrawing  any 
pleas  from  that  kingdom  to  the  courts  of  England.* 
To  this  Edward  replied,  that  he  had  in  every  artide 
religioosly  observed  his  promise ;  bnt  that  when  com- 
plaints were  brought  against  his  own  ministers,  who 
held  their  commissions  from  him  as  sovereign  lord  of 
Scotland,  it  was  he  alone  who  could  have  cognizance 
of  them  i  nor  had  his  subjects  therein  any  right  to 
interpose.  He  then,  with  that  air  of  apparent  impar- 
tiality which  he  often  threw  over  his  aggressions, 


changed  his  pUo,  and  gave  these  barons  and  prelates  gratifications  in 
money  or  other  Talne.  Bat  to  John  Comyn,  the  IGng  of  England  gave 
the  luge  Biun  of  £1563,  14b.  ejd.^Hotali  Scoti«,  vol.  i,  p.  17,  6th 
Jannaiy,  1292.  He  took  care,  however,  to  reimbniae  himself  by 
keeping  the  wards,  iDarriagefl>  and  other  items  of  the  revenue,  whidt 
had  &llen  to  the  Scottish  crown  daring  the  intem^nin,  u  ma;  be 
seen  from  many  places  in  the  Rotnli  Scotite. 
'  Rymer,  voL  ii.  p.  696. 
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required  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  Scottish 
prelates  and  judges,  with  regard  to  the  law  and  custom 
of  their  kingdom  in  one  of  the  cases  brought  before 
him,  and  commanded  his  council  to  decide  according 
to  the  judgment  which  they  delivered.^  Irritated, 
however,  by  being  reminded  of  the  treaty  of  Brigham, 
he  openly  declared,  by  his  josticiary  Brabazon,  that 
althoQgh,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, he  had  been  induced  to  make  promises  which 
suited  the  time — now  when  the  nation  was  ruled  by  a 
king,  he  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  them,  to  the 
effect  of  excluding  complaints  brought  before  him  from  i 
that  kingdom,  or  of  preventing  him  from  dl^ensing 
justice  and  exercising  the  rights  of  his  sovereign  do-  { 
minion,  according  to  his  power  and  pleasure.  To  give  ! 
the  greater  weight  to  this  imperious  announcement,  / 
the  King  of  England  summoned  BaJiol  and  his  prin-  ' 
oipal  prelates  and  nobles  into  his  privy  chamber  at 
Newcastle,  and  there  made  Brabazon  repeat  bis  reso- 
lutions upon  the  matter  in  question;  after  which, 
Edward  himself  rose  np,  and,  in  the  French  language, 
spoke  to  the  same  tenor.  "  These  are  my  firm  deter- 
minations," said  be,  "  with  regard  to  all  complaints 
or  appeals  brought  before  me  from  Scotland ;  nor  will 
I  be  bound  by  any  former  promises  or  concessions 
made  to  the  contrary.  I  am  little  careful  by  what 
deeds  or  instruments  they  may  be  ratified :  I  shall 
exercise  that  superiority  and  direct  dominion  which  I 
hold  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when  and  where 
I  please ;  nor  will  I  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  summon 
the  King  of  Scotland  himself  into  my  presence  within 
the  kingdom  of  England."^ 

Baliol's  spirit  sunk  under  this  declaration ;  and  he, 

■  Rylej's  Placits,  p.  145. 

'  Rfmet,  Feed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  597.    TymVs  Eoglasd,  vol.  iii.  p.  74. 
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and  the  Scottish  nobility  then  in  his  traia,  pnsiUani- 
monsly  consented  to  buy  their  peace  with  Edward  by 
a  renanciation  of  all  stipulations  regarding  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  made  in  the 
treaty  of  Brigham,  and  which,  ao  long  as  they  continued 
in  force,  convicted  the  King  of  England  of  a  flagrant 
diar^ard  of  his  oath,  formerly  so  solemnly  pledged. 
On  this  being  agreed  to,  Edward  ordered  the  public 
records  and  ancient  historical  muniments  of  the  king- 
dom, which  had  formerly  been  transmitted  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Roxbni^h,  to  be  delirered  to  the  King  of 
Scotland.  He  also,  out  of  special  favour,  commanded 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  be  given  to  him ; ' 
and,  softened  by  these  concessions,  Baliol  returned  to 
his  kingdom.  But  it  was  only  to  experience  fresh 
mortification,  and  to  feel  all  the  miseries  of  subjec- 
tion. 

The  policy  of  Edward  towards  Scotland  and  its  new 
king,  was  at  once  artful  and  insulting.  He  treated 
every  assumption  of  independent  sovereignty  with 
rigour  and  contempt,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  sum- 
moning Baliol  to  answer  before  him  to  the  complaints 
brought  against  his  government ;  he  encouraged  his 
subjects  to  ofier  these  complaints  by  scrupulously  ad- 
ministering justice  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Scotland ;  and  he  distributed  lands,  pensions,  and 
presents,  with  well-judged  munificence,  amongst  the 
prelates  and  the  nobility.  The  King  of  Scotland  pos- 
sessed large  estates  both  in  England  and  Normandy ; 
and  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  connected  with 
them,  he  found  Edvrard  certainly  not  a  severe,  almost 
an  indnlgent  superior.     To  Baliol  the  vassal,  he  was 

'  EdwAtd,  in  1290,  when  Margaret  was  alive,  had  taken  ander  hia 
ptotcction  Iwr  kingdom  of  Han,  at  the  leqneat  of  its  inhabitants. — 
Bjmtz,  vol.  ii.  p.  492. 
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uniformly  leoieBt  and  jnst:^  to  Baliol  the  kiDg,  he  was 
proad  and  unbending  to  the  laat  degree.  An  example 
of  this  soon  occurred. 

The  Karl  of  Fife  died,  learing  his  son,  Duncan,  a 
minor,  and  the  earldom  to  the  protection  of  the  Bishop 
of  St  Andrews.  Macdufi^  the  grand-uncle  of  Duncan, 
then  Beized  it ;  but  being  ejected  hj  the  bishop,  ou 
complaining  to  Edward,  was,  at  the  king's  command, 
restored  to  his  estates  hj  the  sentence  of  the  Scottish 
regents.  When  Baliol  held  his  first  parliament  at 
Scone,*  Macduff  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his 
having  taken  forcible  possession  of  lands,  which,  since 
the  death  of  the  last  earl  of  Fife,  were  in  the  custody 
of  the  king.  He  attempted  a  defence ;  but  being  fonnd 
guilty,  suffered  a  short  imprisonment.  On  his  release, 
he  was  not  slow  to  carry  his  appeal  to  the  King  of 
England  ;  and  Edward  immediately  summoned  Baliol 
to  answer  in  person  before  him,  to  the  allegations  of 
Macduff.'  To  this  order  Baliol  paid  no  regard,  and 
Edward  f^ain  commanded  him  to  appear.  This  was 
not  all.  He  procured  his  parliament  to  pass  some 
regulations  regarding  the  attendance  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  which,  from  their  extreme  seTcrity,  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  intended  to  exasperate  this  monarch, 
who  found  that,  in  every  case  of  appeal,  he  was  not 
only  to  be  dra^^ed  in  as  a  party,  but  that  his  personal 
attendance  was  to  be  rigidly  exacted.  The  first  was 
a  grievous,  the  last  an  intolerable  burden,  to  which  no 
one  with  even  the  name  of  a  king  could  long  submit.* 

Meanwhile,  dissembling  his  chagrin,  he  appeared  in 
the  English  parliament  held  after  Michaelmas,  where 
Macduff  was  also  present.     When  the  cause  of  this 

'  Rymer,  toI.  ii.  p.  6M.  *  Wioton,  toI.  ii.  p.  73. 

*  Rymer,  Ficdera,  vol.  ii.  p.  606.     Fordon  &  Heanw,  p.  9CS. 

*  Ryley's  PUcitA,  p.  Ifil.     HuIm'  AuimU,  vol.  i.  p.  2Z7. 
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baron  noble  came  on,  Baliol  was  asked  what  defence 
he  had  to  offer.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  the  King  of  Scot- 
land. To  the  complaint  of  Macdo^  or  to  any  matters 
respecting  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make  an  answer 
without  the  advioe  of  my  people." — "  What  means 
this  refusal?"  cried  Edward.  "Are  you  not  my 
li^man ;  have  yon  not  done  homage  to  me ;  is  it 
not  my  snmmons  that  brings  you  here  ?"  To  this  im- 
petnons  intem^tion  the  Scottish  monarch  firmly 
answered,  "  Where  the  business  respects  my  kingdom, 
I  neither  dare,  nor  can  answer,  in  this  place,  without 
the  advice  of  my  people."^  An  artful  proposal  was 
then  made  by  Edward,  that,  in  order  to  consult  with 
his  people,  he  shoold  adjourn  giving  his  final  reply  to 
a  future  day ;  but  this  he  peremptorily  declined,  de- 
claring that  he  would  neither  name  a  day,  nor  con- 
sent to  an  adjournment.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  English  parliament  proceeded  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment. They  declared  that  the  King  of  Scotland  was 
guilty  of  open  contempt  and  disobedience.  He  had, 
they  said,  offered  no  defence,  but  made  a  reply  which 
went  to  elude  and  weaken  the  jurisdiction  of  his  liege 
lord,  in  whose  court  as  a  vas^  he  had  claimed  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  which  they 
advised  the  King  of  England,  not  only  to  do  full  justice 
to  Macdn£^  and  to  award  dam^es  against  Baliol ;  hut, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  feudal  delinquency,  to  seize 
three  of  his  principal  castles  in  Scotland,  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  monarch  until  he  should 
make  satisbction  for  the  injury  offered  to  his  lord 
superior.'  Before  this  judgment  of  the  parliament 
was  pnblicly  made  known,  Baliol  presented  himself 
to  Edward,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  My  lord,  I  am 

'  Ryley's  PUcita,  p.  168.  »  PryuQe'a  Edward  I.,  pp.  637,  654. 
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your  lineman  for  the  kingdom  of  ScotlaDd ;  and  I  en- 
treat you,  that  as  the  matters  wherewith  yoa  now  are 
occnpied  concern  the  people  of  my  kingdom  no  lesa 
than  myself,  yoa  will  delay  their  consideration  nntil  I 
have  consulted  with  them,  lest  I  be  sarprised  firom 
want  of  advice ;  and  this  the  more  especially,  aa  those 
now  with  me  neither  will,  nor  dare,  give  me  their 
opinion,  without  consulting  with  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom.  After  having  advised  with  them,  I  will,  in 
your  first  parliament  after  Easter,  report  the  result, 
and  perform  what  is  my  dnty." 

It  vras  evident  that  the  resolutions  of  the  parlia- 
ment were  nnneoessarily  violent,  and  could  not  have 
been  carried  into  efi'ect  vrithout  the  presence  of  an 
army  in  Scotland.  The  King  of  England,  aware  of 
this,  and  dreading  to  excite  a  rebellion,  for  which  he 
was  not  theu  prepared,  listened  to  the  demand  of 
Baliol,  and  delayed  all  proceedings  nntil  the  day  after 
the  feast  of  the  Trinity,  in  1294.^ 

Not  long  after  this,  Edward,  who  was  a  vassal  of 
the  King  of  France  for  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  be- 
came involved  vrith  his  lord  superior,  in  a  quarrel 
similar  to  that  between  himself  and  BaUoI.  A  fieet 
of  English  vessels  belonging  to  the  Cinque  Ports,  had 
encountered  and  plundered  some  French  merchant 
ships;  and  Philip  demanded  immediate  and  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  aggression.  As  he  dreaded  a  war 
with  France,  Edward  proposed  to  inTestigate,  by 
commissioners,  the  canses  of  quarrel ;  bnt  this  seemed 
too  slow  a  process  to  the  irritated  feelings  of  the 
French  king;  and,  exerting  his  rights  as  lord  superior, 
he  summoned  Edward  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris, 
and  there  answer,  as  his  raasal,  for  the  injuries  which 

'  Ryle/i  PUdU,  pp.  IfiZ,  100.    Pryam's  Edward  I.,  p.  6U. 
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he  had  committed.  This  order  was,  of  course,  little 
heeded ;  upon  which  Philip,  sitting  on  his  throne,  gave 
sentence  against  the  English  king;  pronounced  faim 
oontumacions,  and  directed  his  territories  in  France 
to  be  seized,  as  forfeited  to  the  crown.*  Edward  soon 
after  renounced  his  allegiance  as  a  Tassal  of  Philip  ; 
and,  with  the  advice  of  his  par^ament,  declared  war 
France. 
To  assist  him  in  this  war,  he  smnmoned  BtJiol,  and 
others  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  to 
attend  him  in  person  with  their  armed  vassals ;  but 
his  insolent  and  overbearing  conduct  had  entirely  dis- 
gosted  the  Scots.  They  treated  his  summons  with 
scorn;  and,  instead  of  arming  their  vassals  for  his 
assistance,  they  assembled  a  parliament  at  Scone.' 
Its  first  step  was,  under  the  pretence  of  diminishing 
the  public  charges,  to  dismiss  all  Englishmen  from 
Baliol's  court ;  and  havii^  thus  got  rid  of  snch  trouble- 
some spies  upon  their  measures,  they  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France,'  and  determined  upon 
war  with  Edward.  Many  estates  in  Scotland  were 
at  this  time  held  by  English  barons,  and  many  also 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobility  possessed 
!  lands  in  England.  Anxious  for  a  general  union  against 
',  the  common  enemy,  the  Scottish  estates  in  the  hands 
1  of  English  barons  were  forfeited,  and  their  proprietors 
banished ;  while  those  Scottish  nobles  who  remained 
;  faithful  to  Edvrard  had  their  lands  seized  and  forfeited.* 
1  In  this  way  Robert  Bruce  lost  his  rich  lordship  of 
Annandale.  It  was  given  to  John  Comyn  earl  of 
Bnchan,  who  instantly  assumed  the  rights  of  a  pro- 

'  Tyrrel's  EngUnd,  voL  iii.  p.  70.    Piynne's  Edward  I.,  pp.  583, 
fi84. 
*  Fordnn  a  Gmdsl,  vol,  ii.  p.  IfiS.  '  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  605. 

'  Hemingford,  p.  83,  toI.  i.    UuIm,  vol.  i,  p.  240. 
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prietor,  and  took  poBsessioo  of  its  castle  of  Lochmaben 
—  au  iiiJDry  whicb,  in  that  fierce  age,  could  aever  be 
forgotten. 

Edward,  although  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  meditating  a  deep  rerenge, 
was  at  this  time  harassed  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welsh, 
and  a  war  with  France.  Dissimulation  and  policy 
were  the  weapons  to  which  he  had  recourse,  whilst  he 
employed  the  interval  which  he  gained  in  sowing 
dissension  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  collecting 
an  army  for  the  punishment  of  their  rebellion.  To 
Bruce,  the  son  of  the  competitor  for  the  crown,  whose 
mind  was  irritated  by  the  recent  forfeiture  of  his 
estates,  he  affected  nncommon  friendship ;  regretted 
his  decision  in  &Tour  of  the  now  rebellious  Batiol ; 
declared  his  determination  to  place  him  on  the 
throne,  of  which  the  present  king  had  shown  himself 
unworthy ;  and  directed  him  to  inform  his  nomerons 
and  powerfol  friends  in  Scotland  of  this  resolution/ 
Brace  either  trusted  to  the  promises,  or  was  intimi- 
dated by  the  power  of  Edward.  Besides  this,  Comyn 
earl  of  Buchan,  who  now  mainly  directed  the  Scottish 
councils,  was  his  enemy,  and  held  violent  possession 
of  his  lordship  of  Annandale.  To  join  with  him  was 
impossible ;  and  accordingly  this  powerful  baron  and 
his  son,  afterwards  king,  with  Dunbar  earl  of  March, 
and  UmiraTille  earl  of  Angus,  repaired  to  Edward, 
and  renewed  to  him  their  oaths  of  homage.'  The 
undecided  character  of  Baliol  was  ill  calculated  to 
remoTe  this  disunion  amongst  the  Scottish  nobles; 
and  the  party  who  then  ruled  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, dreading  a  submission  upon  the  part  of  their  king, 
secluded  him  from  all  power,  confined  him  in  a  moun- 

)  Fordon  a  Hwme,  p.  971.  *  Hemingford,  tdI.  i.  p.  102. 
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tain  fortress,  and  placed  the  management  of  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  twelre  of  the  leading  nohlea/ 

The  measures  adopted  hy  these  guardians  were  de- 
cided and  spirited.  They,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  drew  up  an  instrument,  renouncing  all  fealty 
and  alliance  to  Edward,  on  account  of  the  many  and 
grievous  injuries  committed  upon  his  rights  and  pro- 
perty as  King  of  Scotland.'  They  despatched  amha&- 
sadors  to  France,  who  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage 
uid  alliance,  by  which  the  niece  of  Philip,  daughter  of 
Charles  count  of  Valois,  was  to  be  united  to  the  eldest 
son  of  BalioP — the  French  king  engaging  to  assist 
the  Scots  with  troops  kept  at  bis  own  charges ;  and 
they  assembled  an  army  nnder  the  command  of  Comyn 
earl  of  Buchan,  which  invaded  Cumberland/  This 
expedition,  however,  returned  without  hononr,  having 
been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Carlisle. 

Nothing  conld  be  more  fovoarable  for  Edward  than 
the  miserably  disunited  state  of  Scotland.  He  knew 
that  three  powerful  factions  divided  the  country,  and 
hindered  that  €rm  political  union,  without  which, 
against  such  an  enemy,  no  successful  opposition  could 
be  made.  Bruce,  and  his  numerous  and  powerful  fol- 
lowers, adhered  to  England.  The  friends  of  Baliol, 
and  that  part  of  the  nation  which  recognized  him  for 
their  sovereign,  beheld  him  a  captive  in  one  of  his  own 
fortresses,  and  refused  to  join  the  rebels  who  had  im- 
prisoned him ;  and  the  party  of  Comyn,  which  had 
invaded  England,  were  either  so  destitute  of  military 
talent,  or  so  divided  amongst  themselves,  that  a  hand- 
fdl  of  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  compelled  them  to  retreat 
vritfa  loss  into  their  own  country.  These  advantages, 
the  result  of  his  own  able  and  artful  policy,  were  eosUy 

*  Hath.  WcBtmiiut.  p.  425.      *  Fordaa  a  Heame,  p.  969. 

■  FcedMS,  Tol.  ii.  p.  696.  '  Hemingford,  p,  87-  Trivet,  p.  288. 
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pereeiTed  by  the  King  of  England.  It  was  now  his 
time  for  action,  and  for  inflicting  that  vengeance  upon 
his  enemies,  which,  with  this  monarch,  the  longer  it 
was  delayed,  was  generally  the  more  sore  and  terrible. 
He  assembled  a  namerons  and  well-appointed  army. 
It  consisted  of  thirty  thoosand  foot,  and  four  thousand 
heavy-armed  horse.  He  was  joined  by  Beck,  the  war- 
like Bishop  of  Durham,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse ;  and  with  this  combined  force, 
and  the  two  sacred  banners  of  St  John  of  Beverley  and 
St  Cuthbert  of  Durham  carried  before  the  army,^  he 
marched  towards  Scotland.  It  appears,  that  some 
time  before  this,  Edward  had  thought  proper  to  grant 
a  prolongation  of  the  term  agreed  on  for  the  decision 
of  the  question  of  Macdnff,  and  had  required  Baliol  to 
attend  him  as  his  vassal  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.' 
On  arriving  there,  he  summoned  the  King  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  after  waiting  a  few  days  for  his  appearance, 
advanced  to  the  eastern  border,  and  crossed  the  Tweed 
with  his  main  army  below  the  nunnery  of  Coldstream. 
On  the  same  day  the  Bishop  of  Durham  forded  the 
river  at  Norham ;  and  the  whole  army,  marching  along 
the  Scottish  side,  came  before  the  tovra  of  Berwick, 
then  in  the  bands  of  the  Scots.' 

Edward  was  determined,  at  all  sacrifices,  to  make 
himself  master  of  this  city.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
riches  and  the  power  of  its  merchants ;  and  the  extent 
of  its  foreign  commerce,  in  the  opinion  of  a  contem- 
porary English  historian,  entitled  it  to  the  name  of 


'  RTmer,  toI.  ii.  p.  732.  Piytine'B  Edward,  I.,  p.  667.  Anthony 
Beck  was  a  preUte,  whose  Btat«  and  magnificence  wen  exceeded  only 
by  his  WTereign.  His  ordinaiy  personal  soite  connsted  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  knights. — Hutchinson's  History  of  the  County  Pal»ttne  of 
Durham,  p.  239. 

'  Prynne's  Edward  I.,  p.  fi37.  '  Hemingford,  p.  88, 
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another  Alexandria.^  It  was  protected  only  by  a  strong 
dike ;  bat  its  adjacent  castle  was  of  great  strength,  and 
its  garrison  had  made  themselTes  obnoxious  to  the 
king,  by  plaudering  some  English  merchant  ships 
which  bad  ansnspicionsly  entered  the  port.  The  king 
summoned  it  to  surrender,  and  offered  it  terms  of  accom- 
modation, which,  after  two  days'  consideration,  were 
refused.  Edward,  upon  this,  did  not  immediately 
proceed  to  storm,  bnt  drew  back  his  army  to  a  field 
near  a  nunnery,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  he  could  more  easily 
conceal  his  dispositions  for  the  attack.  He  then 
despatched  a  large  division,  with  orders  to  assault  the 
town,  choosing  a  line  of  march  which  concealed  them 
from  the  eitizeoB ;  and  he  commanded  his  fleet  to  enter 
the  river  at  the  same  moment  that  the  great  body  of 
the  army,  led  by  himself,  were  ready  to  storm.*  The 
Scottish  garrison  fiercely  assaulted  the  ships,  burnt 
three  of  them,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  retire ;  *  but 
they,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  back  by  the  fury  of 
the  land  attack.  Edward  himself^  mounted  on  horse- 
back,* was  the  first  who  leaped  the  dike;  and  the 
soldiers,  animated  by  the  example  and  presence  of 
their  king,  carried  every  thing  before  them.  All  the 
horrors  of  a  rich  and  populous  city  sacked  by  an 
inflamed  soldiery,  and  a  commander  thirsting  for  ven- 
geance, now  succeeded.  Seventeen  thousand  persons,' 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  pat  to  the 
sword ;  and  for  two  days  the  city  ran  with  blood  like 

'  Torfotu,  book  i,  chap.  Txrii.    Chron.  of  Lanercost,  a  Stevenaon, 
pp.  162,  lEU. 

*  Focdun  a  Goodsl,  toI.  iL  p.  159,    Hemingford,  toI.  i.  p.  90. 

*  Hemingfoid,  p.  90. 

*  Langtoft'i  ChroDicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.     Hia  horae'a  name,  we  learn 
from  thU  ChronicJe,  was  Bayard. 

'  Knighton,  apnd  Twf  sden,  p.  2480. 
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a  river.  The  charches,  to  which  the  miscrahle  inhar 
bitants  had  fled  for  sanctuary,  were  violated  and  de- 
filed with  blood,  spoiled  of  their  sacred  ornaments,  and 
tomed  into  etables  for  the  English  cavalry.* 

In  the  midst  of  this  massacre  a  fine  trait  of  fidelity 
occurred.  The  Flemings  at  this  period  carried  on  a 
lucrative  and  extensive  trade  with  Scotland,  and  their 
principal  factory  was  established  in  Berwick.  It  was 
a  strong  bnilding,  called  the  Red-hall,  which  by  their 
charter,  they  were  bound  to  defend  to  the  last  extre- 
mity agiunst  the  English.  True  to  their  engagements, 
thirty  of  these  Ibrave  merchants  held  out  the  place 
against  the  whole  English  army.  Night  came,  and 
still  it  was  not  taken.  Irritated  by  this  obstinate 
courage,  the  English  set  it  on  fire,  and  buried  its  &ith- 
fiil  defenders  in  the  baming  ruins.'  The  massacre  of  ' 
Berwick,  which  took  place  on  Good  Friday,  was  a 
terrible  example  of  the  vengeance  which  Edvrard  was 
ready  to  inflict  upon  his  enemies.  Its  plunder  enriched 
his  army,  and  it  never  wholly  recovered  its  commercial 
importance  and  prosperity.  Sir  William  Douglaa,  who 
cotmnanded  the  castle,  after  a  short  defence  snrren- 
dered,  and  swore  fealty  to  the  King  of  England :  and 
its  garrison,  after  taking  an  oath  not  to  bear  arms 
ag^st  that  country,  were  allowed  to  march  out  with 
military  honoors.* 

Whilst  Edward  remained  at  Berwick,  engaged  in 
throwing  up  new  fortiflcations  against  future  attacks, 
Henry  abbot  of  Arbroath,  attended  by  three  of  his 
monks,  appeared  at  his  coort,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  instrument  containing  Baliol's  renunciation  of  bis 
homage.   "  You  have,"  said  the  Scottish  King,  "  wan- 

'  Foidon,  book  xL  chap.  liv.  It. 

*  Hemiogford,  toI.  i.  p.  ftl.    Hailea'  Aimslt^  vot.  i.  p.  236. 

*  Hnningford,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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tooly  gammoned  me  to  yoar  courts ;  yon  have  com- 
mitted grievous  outr^es  and  robberies  apon  my 
anbjecta,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  you  bare  seized  my 
castles  and  estates  in  England,  killed  and  imprisoned 
my  sabjects,  and  the  merchants  of  my  realm ;  and 
when  I  demanded  a  redress  of  these  injuries,  you  have 
invaded  my  dominions  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  with 
the  purpose  of  depriving  me  of  my  crown ;  and  have 
cruelly  ravaged  the  land.  Wherefore,  I  renounce  that 
fealty  asid  homage,  which  have  been  extorted  from  me ; 
and  do  resolve  openly  to  oppose  myself,  in  defence  of 
my  kiitgdom,  a^inst  Edward  of  England."^ 

Edward  received  this  letter  with  angry  contempt. 
"The  senseless  traitor!"  said  he;  "  of  what  folly  is 
he  guilty !  But  since  he  will  not  come  to  ns,  we  will 
go  to  him!"" 

Enraged  at  the  dreadful  vengeance  inflicted  on  Ber- 
wick, the  Scottish  army,  under  the  Earls  of  Ross, 
Menteith,  and  Athole,  made  a  second  inroad  into 
England ;  and,  imitating  the  example  of  Edward,  with 
merciless  severity  ravaged  B«desdale  and  Tynedale, 
carrying  away  a  great  booty,  and  sparing  neither  sex 
nor  age.'  The  flames  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the 
ashes  of  the  ancient  monasteries  of  Lanercost  and 
Hexham,  marked  their  destructive  pn^ress ;  but  the 
vengeance  of  the  Scots  was  short-lived,  and  their  plans 
unconnected.  That  of  their  enemy  was  the  very  oppo- 
site :  it  was  deep-laid  in  its  plans,  simultaneous  iu  its 
movements,  and  remorseless  in  its  contemplation  of 
consequences. 

The  castle  of  Dunbar  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 

■  Fffiden,  toI.  ii.  p.  707.    Fordan  a  Hearae,  p.  909. 

'"H&cefol  felon,  telfoliefet!  gH  ne  Toult  venir  a  oouB,  nous  vien- 
dnrns  a  lui." — Fordun  e,  Hearne,  p.  969. 

'  Rymer,  toI.  ii.  p.  887.  Triret,  p.  291.  Peter  Lutgtoft,  Tol.  ii. 
p.  273. 
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strongest,  and,  by  its  situation,  most  important  in 
Scotland.  Its  lord,  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar,  served  in 
the  army  of  Edward ;  bat  his  wife,  the  countess,  who 
held  the  castle,  and  hated  the  English,  entered  into  a 
secret  negotiation  with  the  Scottish  leaders,  for  its 
delivery  into  the  hands  of  her  coimtrymeo.  The  Earls 
of  Rose,  Athole,  and  Menteith,  the  barons  John  Comyn, 
William  Sinclair,  Richard  Seward,  and  John  de  Mow- 
bray, with  thirty -one  knights,  and  a  strong  force,  threw 
themselves  into  the  place ;  and,  assisted  by  the  conn- 
tesa,  easily  expelled  the  few  soldiers  who  remained 
faithful  to  England.'  On  being  informed  of  this  loss, 
Edward  determined  upon  recovering  it  at  all  hazards ; 
and  for  this  purpose  despatched  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
with  ten  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed 
horse.  When  summoned  by  Warrene,  the  garrison 
agreed  to  surrender,  unless  relieved  within  three  days ; 
and  the  Scots,  anxious  to  retain  so  important  a  place, 
led  on  the  whole  of  their  army,  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  strong  and  excellent  position  on  the  high 
ground  above  Dunbar.  Forty  thousand  foot  and 
fifteen  hundred  horse  encamped  on  the  heights,  near 
Spot ;  and,  confident  of  rescue,  the  garrison  of  the 
castle  insulted  the  English  &om  the  walls,  as  if  already 
beaten.* 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  Scottish  army,  Surrey 
steadily  advanced  to  attack  it.  On  approaching  the 
high  ground,  it  was  necessary  to  deploy  through  a 
valley ;  and  the  Scots  im^ned  they  observed  some 
confusion  in  the  English  ranks,  when  executing  this 
movement.  Mistaking  this  for  flight,  they  precipi- 
tately abandoned  their  strong  position  on  the  hills, 
and  rushed  down  with  shouts  apon  the  enemy.   Mean- 

*  WalHDgham,  p.  67.    Thii  happened  on  St  Mutin's  day. 
'  Fordan  a  Goodsl,  vol.  ii,  p.  IM,    Hemingfbrd,  vol.  i.  p.  9S. 
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while,  before  the  Knea  could  meet,  the  English  earl 
had  extricated  himaelf  from  the  valley,  and  fonued 
into  compact  order.  The  Scots,  mined,  as  they  had 
often  been,  by  their  temerity,  perceived  their  fatal 
error  when  it  wss  too  late.  Instead  of  an  enemy  in 
flight,  they  found  an  army  under  perfect  discipline, 
advancing  apon  their  broken  and  disordered  columnB ; 
and  having  in  vdn  endeavoured  to  regain  their  ranks, 
after  a  short  resistance  they  were  completely  routed. 
Three  hnndred  and  fifty  years  after  this,  Cromwell, 
on  the  same  ground,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  which  occupied  the  same  admirable  posi- 
tion, and  with  equal  folly  and  precipitancy  deserted 
it.  Surrey's  victory  was  complete,  and  for  the  time 
decided  the  &te  of  Scotland.  Ten  thousand  men  fell 
on  the  field,  or  in  the  pursuit.  Sir  Patrick  de  Graham, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
disdained  to  ask  for  quarter,  and  was  slain  in  circum- 
stances which  extorted  the  praise  of  the  enemy .^  A 
great  multitode,  including  the  principal  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  were  taken  prisoners;  and,  next  day,  the 
King  of  England  coming  in  person  with  the  rest  of 
his  army  before  Dunbar,  the  castle  surrendered  at 
discretion.  The  Earls  of  Athole,  Ross,  and  Menteith, 
vrith  four  barons,  seventy  knights,  and  many  other 
brave  men,  submitted  to  tiie  mercy  of  the  conqueror.* 
Ail  the  prisoners  of  rank  were  immediately  sent  in 
chuns  to  England,  where  they  were  for  the  present 
committed  to  close  confinement  in  difierent  Welsh 
and  English  castles.^  After  some  time,  the  king 
compelled  them  to  attend  him  in  his  wars  in  France ; 
but  even  this  partial  liberty  was  not  allowed  them, 

'  Hemingford,  toI.  i.  p.  M.     Fordnn  &  Heorne,  p.  074. 

■  Seaia,  ChronicK  p.  128. 

»  Peter  Langtoft,  CKron.  p.  278. 
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till   their   bods  were   delivered  into  his  hands  as 
host^es.^ 

Edward  was  not  slow  to  follow  ap  the  adrantages 
which  this  important  success  had  given  him.  Return- 
ing from  Lothian,  he  sat  down  before  the  castle  of 
Roxbuigh,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by  James, 
the  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  swore  fealty 
and  abjured  the  French  alliance,'  but  prevailed  upon 
many  others  of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  forsake  a 
struggle  which  was  deemed  desperate,  and  to  submit 
,  to  England.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that  Ingelram 
de  Umfraville  surrendered  the  castle  of  Dunbarton,' 
and  gave  np  to  Edward  his  daughters,  Eva  and  Isobel, 
as  hostages.  Soon  after,  the  strong  fortress  of  Jed- 
burgh was  yielded  to  his  mercy ;  *  and  his  victorious 
army  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  from  Wales,  he  was  enabled  to  send  home  that 
part  of  his  English  force,  which  had  suffered  most 
from  fatigue  in  this  expedition. 

With  these  fresh  levies  he  advanced  to  Edinburgh ; 
made  himself  master  of  the  castle  after  a  siege  of  eight 
days;'  passed  rapidly  to  Stirling,  which  he  found 
abandoned ;  and  while  there,  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  with 
a  new  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred 
horse,  came  to  join  the  king,  aaid  complete  the  triumph 
of  the  English  arms.  The  monarch  continued  his 
progress  without  opposition  to  Perth,  where  he  halted 
to  keep  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist, 
with  circumstances  of  high  feudal  solemnity,  reding 
his  Mends,  creating  new  knights,  and  solacing  him- 


*  Rotnli  Scoiite,  toI.  i.  nib  Ed.  I.  26,  p.  44;  when  a  great  many 
of  the  names  of  the  prisoDen  will  be  found. 

■  PrTiine's  Edward  I.,  p.  64a 

■  Botnli  Scotiie,  22d  £d.  I.,  memb.  8  dono. 

*  Bymer,  Fted.  toI.  ii.  pp.  714,  718.     '  Hcmingford,  vol,  i.  p.  Be, 
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self  and  his  barons.  In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings, 
messengers  arrired  from  the  unhappy  Baliol,  announ- 
cing his  eobmission,  and  imploring  peace.'  Edward 
disdained  to  treat  with  him  in  person,  but  informed 
him,  that  he  intended,  within  fifteen  days,  to  advance 
to  Brechin ;  and  that  on  Baliol's  repairing  to  the  castle 
there,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  would  announce  the 
decision  of  his  lord  superior.  This  was  none  other 
than  that  of  an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his 
kingdom  to  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror;  to  which 
Baliol,  now  the  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  withont  a 
crown,  an  army,  or  a  nobility,  dejectedly  submitted. 
In  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  barons 
of  England,  he  was  first  stript  of  his  royal  robes; 
after  which  they  spoiled  him  of  his  crown  and  sceptre, 
and  compelled  him,  standing  as  a  criminal,  with  a 
white  rod  in  his  hand,  to  perform  a  humiliating  fendal 
penance.^  He  confessed,  that,  misled  by  evil  counsel 
and  his  own  weakness,  he  had  grievously  offended  his 
liege  lord  ;  he  recapitulated  his  various  transgressions, 
his  league  with  France,  and  his  hostilities  against 
England ;  he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  invasion 
of  his  kingdom  by  Edward,  in  vindication  of  his 
violated  rights ;  and  three  days  after  this,  in  the  castle 
of  Brechin,  he  resigned  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  its 
people  and  their  homage,  into  the  hands  of  his  liege 
lord  Edward,  of  his  own  free  will  and  consent.*  After 
this  humiliating  ceremony,  Baliol  delivered  his  eldest 
son,  Edward,  to  the  King  of  England,  as  a  hostage 
for  his  future  fidelity ;  and  this  youth,  along  with  his 
discrowned  father,  were  soon  after  sent  by  sea  to 

'  Hemingford,  toI.  J.  p.  98. 

*  Fordnn  a  Goods],  to),  ii.  p.  167.    Winton,  vol.  il.  p.  88. 

*  Piyime'B  Edward  I.,  pp.  6W,  661.    See  Notes  and  Cliutrations, 
letter  F. 
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London,  where  they  remuued  for  three  jears  m  con- 
finement in  the  Tower.^ 

Tha8  ended  the  miserahle  and  inglorions  reign  of 
John  Baliol,  a  prince  whose  good  dispositions  might 
have  ensured  him  a  happier  fate,  had  he  been  opposed 
to  a  less  terrible  and  ambitious  enemy  than  Edward 
the  First ;  or  had  the  courage  and  spirit,  in  which  he 
was  not  deficient,  been  seconded  by  the  efibrts  of  a 
united  nobility.  Bat  Edward,  with  a  policy  not  dis- 
rimilar  to  that  which  we  have  adopted  in  onr  Eastern 
dominions,  had  sncceeded  in  prerenting  all  union 
amongst  the  most  powerful  Scottish  barons,  by  array- 
ing their  private  and  selfish  ambition  against  the  lore 
of  their  coontry;  by  sowing  dissension  in  their  coancils, 
richly  rewarding  their  treachery,  and  treating  with 
nnmitigated  severity  those  who  dared  to  love  and  de- 
fend the  liberty  of  Scotland ;  and  Baliol's  character 
was  not  of  that  high  stamp,  which  could  unite  such 
base  and  discordant  materials,  or  baffle  a  policy  so 
deep,  and  a  power  so  overwhelming. 


INTERREGNUM. 

The  spirit  of  the  Scottish  people  was  for  the  time 
completely  broken ;  and  Edward,  as  he  continned  hia 
expedition  from  Perth  to  Aberdeen,  and  from  thence 
to  Elgin  in  Moray,  did  not  experience  a  single  cheek 
in  his  progress ;  while  most  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
who  had  escaped  death  or  imprisonment,  crowded  in 
to  renounce  the  French  alliance,  imd  renew  their  oaths 

'  LaDgtoft,  Cfaron.  vol.  il.  p.  280.    Speaking  f  Baliol, 
Eint  he  WW  king,  now  U  he  roadionr*, 
And  1b  kt  other  ipendjmg  bouden  In  tlw  Toon. 
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of  fealty.  On  his  return  from  the  north  to  hold  hia 
parliament  at  Berwick,  in  passing  the  ancient  abbey 
of  Scone,  he  took  with  him  the  femone  and  fatal  stone 
upon  which,  for  many  ages,  the  Scottish  kings  had 
been  crowned  and  anointed.  This,  considered  by  the 
Scots  as  their  national  patladinm,  along  with  the 
Scottish  sceptre  andcrown,  the  English  monarch  placed 
in  the  cathedral  of  Westminster,  as  an  offering  to 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a  memorial  of  what  he 
deemed  his  absolute  conquest  of  Scotland  ;^  a  conqaest, 
however,  which,  before  a  single  year  had  elapsed,  was 
entirely  wrested  from  his  hands. 

Edward  was  desirous  of  annihilating  every  thing 
which  conld  preserve  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  overrun.  With  this  object,  when 
at  Scone,  he  mutilated  the  ancient  chartnlaxy  of  that 
abbey,  the  historical  notices  in  which  were  perhaps 
fetal  to  his  pretended  claim  of  superiority,  carrying  off 
some  of  its  charters,  and  tearing  the  seals.'  Our 
historians  affirm,  that  in  his  progress  he  industriously 
sought  out  and  destroyed  every  monument  connected 
with  the  antiquity  and  independence  of  the  nation. 
The  character  of  Edward,  and  his  conduct  at  Scone, 
give  great  probability  to  the  assertion.' 

On  the  28th  of  August,  the  king  held  his  parlia- 
ment at  Berwick,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
fealty  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland.  Multitudes 
of  Scotsmen  of  all  ranks  resorted  to  him — earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  esquires.  The  terror  of  his  arms ; 
the  well-known  severity  of  hia  temper,  which  made 
imprisonment  and  the  immediate  confiscation  of  their 

'  FordimaGooila],bookxi.cbap.xzv.Ti>l.ii.p.l66.  HemiDgfoid, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  37, 100. 

*  Chart.  Scon.  f.  26,  quoted  by  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

'  Iiiii«s'a  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland,  pp. 
Ui,  MS.     See  Notee  and  Ulnatrations,  letter  G. 
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estates  the  cooseqaence  of  their  refusal ;  the  example 
of  their  nobility,  who  now  felt,  too  late  for  remedy, 
the  sad  effect  of  their  dissensions,  all  combined  to 
render  this  snbmission  to  Edward  a  measure  as  mumi- 
moQS  as  it  was  humiliating ;  and  the  oaths  of  homage, 
the  renonciation  of  the  French  alliance,  and  the  names 
of  the  vassals,  which  fill  thirty-flve  skins  of  parchment, 
are  still  preserved  amongst  the  English  archives.* 

After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Bruce  eari  of  Carrick, 
who  was  then  in  the  service  of  England,  reminded 
Edward  of  his  promise  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 
"  Have  I  nothing  to  do,"  said  the  haughty  monardi, 
"but  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  yon?"  Judging  it 
probably  a  more  befitting  occupation,  the  King  of 
England  empowered  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  bis  son 
the  younger  Bruce,  to  receive  to  his  peace  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  ovm  lands  of  Carrick  and  Annandale.* 
How  little  did  he  then  think,  that  the  youthful  baron 
employed  under  his  royal  commission  in  this  degrad- 
ing office,  was  destined  to  wrest  from  him  his  conquest, 
and  to  become  the  restorer  of  the  freedom  of  his 
conntry ! 

Edward  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  settle-' 
ment  of  his  new  dominions ;  and  the  measures  which 
he  adopted  for  this  purpose  were  equally  politic  and 
just.  He  conmiauded  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  conn- 
ties  in  Scotland  to  restore  to  the  cleigy  their  forfeited 
lands;  and  be  granted  to  the  Scottish  bishops  for 
ever,  the  privilege  of  bequeathing  their  effects  by  will, 
as  fully  as  the  right  was  enjoyed  by  the  prelates  of 
England.  The  widows  of  those  barons  whose  bus- 
bands  had  died  before  the  French  alliance,  and  who 
had  not  since  then  been  married  to  the  king's  enemies, 

'  Ragman  Rolls,  printed  by  Bannatyne  Clnb,  1834. 
*  Rymer,  Fcedera,  voL  ii.  p.  714. 
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were  foithfolly  reBtored  to  their  eBtates ;  but,  effectaally 
to  secure  their  allegiance,  the  English  guardian  of 
Scotland  was  permitted,  at  his  option,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  castles  and  strengths  upon  their  lands.  He 
even  assigned  pensions  to  the  wires  of  many  of  hia 
Scottish  prisoners ;  and  few  of  those  who  held  office 
under  the  uofortnnate  Baliol  were  dispossessed.  The 
jurisdictions  of  Scotland  were  suffered  to  remain  with 
'[those  who  possessed  them,  under  ancient  and  heredi- 
itary  titles ;  no  wanton  or  unnecessary  act  of  rigour 
was  committed,  no  capricious  changes  introduced,  yet 
all  means  were  adopted  to  give  security  to  his  con- 
quest. John  Warrene  earl  of  Surrey,  was  made 
guardian  of  Scotland ;  Hugh  de  Cressingham,  trea- 
surer ;  and  William  Ormesby,  justiciary.  Henry  de 
Percy,  nephew  of  Warrene,  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  county  of  Gralloway,  and  the  sheriffdom  of  Ayr ; 
the  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  and 
Edinburgh,  were  committed  to  English  captains;  a 
new  seal,  in  place  of  the  ^icient  great  seal  of  Scot- 
land, surrendered  by  Baliol  and  broken  into  pieces  at 
Brechin,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Walter  de 
Agmondesham,  an  English  chancellor ;  and  an  ex- 
chequer for  receiving  the  king's  rents  and  taxes  was 
instituted  at  Berwick,  on  the  model  of  that  at  West- 
minster.* 


'  Madox,  Hiatory  of  Exchequer,  p.  fiW.     Rotali  Sootic,  Tol.  I.  pp. 
20,35. 
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Edward  bad  scarcelj  made  this  settlement  of  Scot- 
land, and  set  oat  for  his  own  dominions,  when  be  found 
that,  instead  of  the  acclamations  dne  to  a  conqneror, 
he  waa  to  be  received  at  home  with  the  lonring  coqq- 
tenaucea  of  discontent  and  rebellion.  He  had  incnrred 
a  heavy  expense  in  bis  Scottish  expedition,  and  he 
was  now  anxious  to  carry  on  with  vigour  bis  war  with 
France ;  bnt  the  clergy  of  England,  beaded  by  a  proud 
and  firm  prelate,  Wincbelsea  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, demurred  as  to  the  supplies  which  he  demanded ; 
and  a  powerful  party  of  the  barons,  led  by  the  Con- 
stable and  the  Marshal  of  England,  refusing  to  pass 
over  into  France,  indignantly  retired  from  parliament, 
with  a  great  body  of  their  armed  retainers. 

These  discontents  in  England  encoar^ed  the  people 
of  Scotland  to  rise  against  their  English  oppressors. 
Although  deserted  by  their  nobility,  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined hatred  against  England  was  strongly  manifested 
by  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  Throughout  the 
whole  country,  numerous  bands  of  armed  peasants 
infested  the  highways,  and  in  contempt  of  government 
plundered  the  English,  and  laid  waste  their  lands. 
Their  numbers  increased,  and  their  saccesses  soon  be- 
came alarming.  They  besieged  the  castles  garrisoned 
by  the  English,  took  prisoners,  committed  all  kinds  of 
rapine  and  homicide ;  and  the  impression  made  npon 
the  mind  of  Edward  may  be  judged  of  by  a  letter  still 
remaining,  addressed  to  bis  treasurer  Cressingham, 
commanding  him  not  to  scruple  to  spend  the  whole 
money  in  his  exchequer  to  put  down  these  violent 
disorders. ' 

■  Rotuli  Scotite,  25  Edward  I.,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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The  patriotic  principle,  which  Beems  at  this  time  to 
have  entirely  deseriied  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  whose  selfish  dissenBions  had  brought  rain  and 
bondage  upon  their  countrj,  still  humed  pure  in  the 
breasts  of  these  broken  men  and  rebels,  as  they  are 
termed  by  Edward.  The  lesser  barons,  being  less 
contaminated  by  the  money  and  intrigues  of  England, 
preserved  also  the  healthy  and  honest  feelings  of  na- 
tional independence ;  and  it  happened,  that  at  this 
time,  and  out  of  this  middle  class  of  the  lesser  barons, 
arose  an  extraordinary  individual,  who,  at  first  driren 
into  the  field  by  a  desire  to  avenge  his  individoal  in- 
juries, within  a  abort  period  of  time,  in  the  reconquest 
of  his  native  country,  developed  a  character  which 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  termed  heroic.  This 
was  William  Wallace,  or  Walays,  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Ellerslie,  near  Paisley,  a 
knight  whose  family  was  ancient,  but  neither  rich 
nor  noble.'  In  those  days  bodily  strength  and 
knightly  prowess  were  of  the  highest  consequence  in 
commanding  respect  and  ensuring  success.  Wallace 
had  an  iron  frame.  His  make,  as  he  grew  np  to  man- 
hood, approached  almost  to  the  gigantic ;  and  his 
personal  strength  was  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
even  the  strongest  men.  His  passions  were  hasty  and 
violent ;  a  strong  hatred  to  the  English,  who  now 
insolently  lorded  it  over  Scotland,  began  to  show  itself 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life ;  and  this  aversion 
was  fostered  in  the  youth  by  an  uncle,  a  priest,  who, 
deploring  the  calamities  of  his  country,  was  never 
weary  of  extolling  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  lament- 
ing the  miseries  of  dependence.^ 

'  Winton's  Chron.  vol.  it.  p.  91,  book  vui.  chap.  xiii.  Fordim  a 
Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

*  Fordun  a  Gvodal,  book  xii.  chap.  iiL  rol.  ii.  p.  229. 
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The  state  of  national  feeling  in  Scotland  at  this 
time  has  been  already  described;  and  it  is  eTident, 
that  the  repressing  of  a  rising  spirit  of  resistaoce, 
which  began  so  strongly  to  show  itself,  required  a  judi- 
cious union  of  firmness,  gentleness,  and  moderation. 
Upon  the  part  of  the  English  all  this  was  wanting. 
Warrene,  the  governor,  had,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
retired  to  the  north  of  England.  CressinghMn,  the 
treasurer,  was  a  proud,  ignorant  ecclesiastic.  Ed- 
ward, before  he  departed,  had  left  orders  that  all  who 
had  not  yet  taken  the  oath  of  fealty,  including  not 
only  the  lesser  barons  but  the  butghers  and  inferior 
gentry,  should  be  compelled  to  do  so  under  severe 
penalties,  exacted  by  military  force;  and  Onnesby, 
the  justiciary,  had  excited  deep  and  general  odium,  by 
the  intolerable  rigonr  with  which  these  penalties  were 
extorted. 

The  intrepid  temper  of  Wallace  appears  first  to 
have  shown  itself  in  a  quarrel,  in  the  town  of  Lanark, 
with  some  of  the  English  officers  who  insulted  him. 
This  led  to  bloodshed ;  and  he  would  hare  been  over- 
powered and  slain  in  the  streets,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  interference  of  his  mistress,  to  whose  house  he 
fied,  and  by  whose  asBistance  he  escaped  to  the  neigh- 
bouring woods.  In  a  spirit  of  cmel  and  unmanly 
revenge,  Hislop,  the  English  sherifij  attacked  the 
house,  and  put  her  to  death ;  for  which  he  was  him- 
self assaulted  and  bImu  by  Wallace.*  The  consequence 
of  this  was  to  him  the  same  as  to  many  others,  who 
at  this  time  preferred  a  life  of  dangerous  freedom  to 
the  indulgence  and  security  of  submission.*  He  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor,  banished  his  home,  and  driven 
to  seek  his  safety  in  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  his 

•  Wintoii,vol.ii,  p.  9fi.  book  viii,  chap.xiii.  Forduna  H«arne,p.  978. 

*  TriTeti  Ajuales,  p.  280- 
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coontry.  It  was  here  that  he  oollected  hy  degrees  a 
little  band,  composed  at  first  of  a  few  brave  men  of 
desperate  fortnaes,  who  had  forsworn  their  vassalage 
to  their  lords,  and  refused  submission  to  Edward,  and 
who  at  first  carried  on  that  predatory  war&re  agunst 
the  English,  to  which  they  were  impelled  as  well  by 
the  desire  of  plunder,  and  the  necessity  of  snbsistenGe, 
as  by  the  love  of  liberty.  These  men  chose  Wallace 
for  their  chief.  Superior  rank — for  as  yet  none  of  the 
nobility  or  barons  had  joined  them — his  nucommon 
coarage  and  personal  strength,  and  his  unconquerable 
thirst  of  vengeance  ^[ainst  the  English,  naturally 
influenced  their  choice ;  and  the  result  proved  bow  well 
it  had  &llen.  His  plans  were  laid  with  so  much 
judgment,  that  in  his  first  attacks  t^ainst  stn^ling 
parties  of  the  English,  he  was  generally  suecessfnl ; 
and  if  surprised  by  unexpected  numbers,  bis  superior 
strength  and  bravery,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he 
inspired  his  followers,  enabled  them  to  overpower  every 
effort  which  was  made  against  them. 

To  him  these  early  and  desultory  excursions  against 
the  enemy  were  highly  useful,  as  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  strongest  passes  of  his  country,  and  acquired 
habits  of  command  over  men  of  fierce  and  turbulent 
spirits.  To  them  the  advantage  was  reciprocal,  for 
they  b^an  gradually  to  feel  an  undoubting  confidence 
in  their  leader;  they  were  accustomed  to  rapid  marches, 
to  endure  fatigue  and  privation,  to  be  on  their  guard 
ag^nst  surprise,  to  feel  the  efiects  of  discipline  and 
obedience;  and,  by  the  successes  which  these  ensured, 
to  regard  with  contempt  the  nation  by  whom  they 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  overcome. 

The  coDseqaences  of  these  partial  advantages  over 
the  enemy  were  soon  seen.  At  first  few  had  dared  to 
unite  themselves  to  so  desperate  a  band.     But  confi- 
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denoe  ciune  with  saocesa,  and  nombers  flocked  to  the 
Btiuidard  of  reToIt.  The  continaed  oppressious  of  the 
Englieh,  the  desire  of  reveDge,  and  even  the  romantic 
and  periloos  nature  of  the  nndertakiiig,  recruited  the 
rankfi  of  Wallace,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
great  bodj  of  Scottish  exiles.^ 

When  it  was  known  that  this  brave  man  had  raised 
open  banner  against  the  English,  Sir  William  Donglaa,' 
who  had  been  taken  by  Edward  at  the  siege  of  Ber- 
wick, and  restored  to  his  liberty  upon  swearing  fealty, 
disr^iarding  his  oath,  joined  the  Scottish  force  with 
his  numerous  vassals.  Ormesby,  the  English  justi- 
ciary, was  at  this  time  holding  his  conrt  at  Scone ; 
and  Surrey,  the  guardian,  had  gone  to  attend  the 
English  parliament.  Wallace,  by  a  rapid  march, 
surprised  the  justiciary,  dispersed  his  followers,  and, 
whilst  he  himself  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
took  a  rich  booty  and  many  prisoners.'  This  exploit 
giving  new  confidence  to  their  little  army,  they  more 
openly  and  boldly  ravished  the  country,  and  put  all 
Englishmen  to  the  sword.  As  circumstances  allowed, 
they  either  acted  together,  or  engaged  in' separate 
expeditions.  Whilst  Wallace  marched  into  Lennox, 
the  castles  of  Disdeir  and  Sanquhar  were  taken  by 
Douglas ;  and  when  their  united  strength  afterwards 
broke  in  upon  the  west  of  Scotland,  they  were  joined 
by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 
The  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  his  brother.  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell,  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  and  Sir 
Richard  Lundin,  with  a  spirited  prelate,  Wishart 
bishop  of  Gla^ow,  were  amongst  the  number.* 

'  Hetningford,  Tol.  i.  p.  118.     Trireti  AnnaJea,  p.  299. 

*  This  WiUi&m  Donglu  was,  occoidiug  to  Home  of  Godtcntt,  the 
Beventh  Lord  Donglaa.  He  wm  called  William  the  Hardj',  or  Longleg. 
Hume's  Hist,  of  House  of  Donglas  and  Angus,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 

'  Triveti  Anoales,  p.  299.  '  Htules,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
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Their  united  forces,  led  by  the  military  skill  and 
animated  by  the  personal  intrepidity  of  Wallace,  con- 
tinued to  be  saccessful  in  repeated  attacks  upon  the 
English ;  and  th^e  snccesses  were  frequently  followed, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  by  many  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  violence.  Their  revenge  seems  especially 
to  have  been  directed  against  the  English  ecclesiastics 
who  were  possessed  of  Scottish  livings.  A  pnblie 
edict,  passed  by  the  Scottish  estates  in  1296,  had 
banished  these  intruders  from  Scotland ;  and  this  edict 
Wallace,  it  is  said,  improved  upon  with  a  refinement 
in  cruelty.     Some  aged  priests,  and  it  is  even  asserted, 

I  although  almost  too  horrid  to  believe,  some  helpless 
women,  had  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and, 

[  in  this  helpless  state,  vrere  thrown  from  high  bridges 

I  into  rivers,  their  dying  agonies  affording  sport  to  their 

"^  merciless  captors.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  younger  Brace,  afterwards  the 
heroic  Robert  the  First,  was  at  this  period  vacillating 
and  inconsistent.  His  lai^  possessions  in  Carrick 
and  Anoandale  made  him  master  of  an'  immense  tract 
of  country,  extending  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the 
Solway ;  and  the  number  of  armed  vassals  which  his 
summons  could  call  into  the  field,  would  have  formed 
an  invaluable  accession  to  the  insnrgents.  His  power 
cansed  him  to  be  narrowly  watched  by  England ;  and 
as  his  inconstant  character  became  suspected  hy  the 
wardens  of  the  western  marches,  they  summoned 
him  to  treat  on  the  affairs  of  bis  master  the  king  at 
Carlisle.  Bruce,  not  daring  to  disobey,  resorted  thither 
with  a  numerous  attendance  of  his  friends,  and  vras 
compelled  to  make  oath  on  the  consecrated  host,  and 
the  sword  of  Thoma&-a-Becket,  that  he  would  continue 

'  Hen.  Knighton,  p.  2fil4,  apnd  Tw^aden,  voL  i.  Kaynaldi,  Cont. 
Baronii,  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 
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feithful  to  the  cause  of  Edwawi.  To  give  a  proof  of 
his  fldelity,  he  ravaged  the  estates  of  Sir  William 
Douglas,  then  with  Wallace,  seized  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  carried  them  into  Annandale.  Hafing  thus 
defeated  suspicion,  and  saved  his  lands,  he  privately 
assembled  his  father's  retainers ;  talked  lightly  of  an 
extorted  oath,  from  which  the  pope  would  absolve 
him ;  and  u^ed  them  to  follow  him,  and  join  the 
brave  men  who  had  taken  arms  against  the  English. 
This,  however,  they  refused,  probably  because  their 
master  and  overlorid,  the  elder  Bruce,  was  then  with 
Edward.  Robert,  however,  nothing  moved  by  the 
disappointment,  collected  his  own  tenants,  marched 
to  join  Wallace,  and  openly  took  arms  against  the 
English.^ 

The  news  of  this  rebellion  reached  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  he  was  preparing  to  sail  for  Flanders.  He  at 
iirst  disregarded  it ;  and  as  many  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  were  then  either  prisoners  in 
England,  or  in  attendance  upon  himself,  and  ready  to 
embark  for  the  continent,  he  was  easily  persuaded  that 
it  would  be  instantly  put  down  by  the  authority  of 
the  governor.  Anthony  Beck,  however,  the  martial 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  despatched  in  great  haste  into 
Scotland;  and  Edward  finding,  from  his  account,  that 
the  revolt  was  of  a  serious  nature,  commauded  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  to  call  forth  the  military  force  on  the  north 
of  the  Trent,  and,  without  delay,  to  reduce  the  insur- 
gents.' 

This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter.  Surrey  sent 
his  nephew,  Henry  Percy,  before  him  into  Scotland, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty  thoosand  foot,  and 
three  hundred  armed  horse.     Percy  marched  through 

'  H«mingferd,  vol.  1.  p.  120.    Knighton,  p.  2614. 
*  Hemingford,  p.  122.     Tymt,  Hist.  £ng.  rol.  iii.  p.  112, 
VOL.  I.  I 
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AnDaodale  to  Lochmabeii,  where,  daring  the  night, 
hia  encampment  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Scots 
with  great  fury.  It  was  very  dark,  and  Percy'a  men 
knew  not  where  to  rally.  In  this  emergency  they  set 
fire  to  the  wooden  hoases  where  they  lay,  and,  guided 
to  their  banners  by  the  blaze,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
marched  towards  Ayr,'  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  men  of  Galloway  to  the  peace  of  the  king.  It  was 
here  told  them  that  the  Scottish  army  was  not  four 
miles  distant;  and  Percy,  having  struck  his  tents, 
advanced  at  the  first  break  of  the  morning  to  Irvine, 
and  soon  discovered  their  squadrons  drawn  up  nearly 
opposite  to  him,  on  the  border  of  a  small  lake.  This 
force,  which  equalled  the  English  in  foot,  although 
inferior  in  horse,  was  sufficient,  under  able  conduct,  to 
have  given  battle  to  Percy,  but  it  waa  enfeebled  by 
dissension  amongst  its  leaders ;  and  although  Wallace 
was  there  to  direct  them,  the  pride  of  these  feudal 
barons  would  not  submit  to  be  commanded  by  him. 
Accordingly,  most  of  these  chiefs  became  anxious  to 
negotiate  terms  for  themselves,  and  to  save  their  lands. 
Sir  Richard  Lundin,  a  Scottish  knight,  who  had  tUl 
now  refused  allegiance  to  Edward,  went  over  with  his 
followers  to  the  army  of  Percy,  declaring  it  to  be  folly 
to  remain  longer  with  a  party  at  variance  with  itself. 
At  the  same  time,  Bruce,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and/ 
his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  Sir  William  Dou- 
glas, and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  made  submission  to 
Edward,  and  entreated  hia  forgiveness  for  the  robberies 
and  slaughters  which  they  had  committed.  An  instru- 
ment, commemorating  this  desertion  of  their  country, 
to  which  their  seals  were  appended,  was  drawn  up  in 
Norman-French ;'  but  Wallace  treated  all  proposals  of 

■  Hen.  Knighton,  p.  2£lfi. 

■  Uymer,  Faden,  dated  9tlt  July,  1297,  vol.  ii.  p.  774.     Rymer 
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snbmiBaion  with  high  disdaiii.  Although  the  greater 
nobles  had  deserted  the  cauae,  he  knew  that  many  of 
their  vassals  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  his 
person  and  fortunes.'  He  could  muster  also  a  large 
body  of  his  own  tried  and  veteran  followers;  and 
putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  these,  he  retired  indig- 
nantly to  the  north.  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell 
was  the  only  baron  who  accompanied  bim. 

The  conduct  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  had  capi- 
tulated to  Percy,  was  irresolute  and  contradictory. 
Edward  had  accepted  their  offers  of  submission ;  but 
although  they  would  not  act  in  concert  with  Wallace, 
whose  successes  had  now  effectually  raised  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  tbey  drew  back  from  their  agreement 
with  Percy,  and  delayed  the  delivery  of  their  hostages, 
until  security  should  be  given  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country.  Sir 
William  Douglas  and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  however, 
considered  that  they  were  bound  to  abide  by  the  capi- 
tulation signed  at  Irvine ;  uid  finding  themselves 
unable  to  perform  their  articles  of  agreement,  they 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  English.'  It  was  the 
£tte  of  this  last-mentioned  prdate  to  be  trusted  by 
neither  party.  Wallace,  whose  passions  were  fiery  and 
impetuous,  loudly  accused  him  of  treachery,  attacked 
bis  castle,  ravaged  his  lands,  and  led  his  servants  and 
family  captive ;  whilst  the  King  of  England  declared 
that,  under  this  surrender  of  himself  at  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh,  a  purpose  was  concealed  of  betraying  that 
important  fortress  to  the  Scots.'    Notwithstanding 

has  lead  the  concladlng  sentence  of  this  deed  erroneotisly,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Sir  F.  Palgrare.  The  words  wliich  ho  prints  as  "  Escrit  a 
Sire  WiUaame,"  are  "Eacrit  a  Irwine." 

'  Remingford,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

»  Hemlngford,  vol  i.  p.  124.    Tyrrel,  Hirt.  Eng.  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 

■  Hailw'  Annal^  toI.  L  p.  2JH). 
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the  capitulation  of  Irvine,  the  spirit  of  rewBtance 
became  soon  very  general  throughout  the  northern 
GOunties.  In  Aberdeenshire,  especially,  the  revolt 
was  serious ;  and  Edward  directed  his  writs  to  the 
bishop  and  sheriffs  of  the  county,  commanding  them 
to  punish  the  rebels  for  the  murders  and  robberies 
which  they  had  been  committing,  and  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  an  intended  attack  upon  the  castle  of 
Urquhart,  then  held  by  William  de  Warrene.* 

What  were  the  particular  successes  of  Wallace 
and  his  brethren  in  arms,  during  the  summer  months 
which  elapsed  between  the  treaty  at  Irrine  and  the 
battle  of  Stirling,  we  have  no  authentic  memorials 
to  determine.'  That  they  had  the  effect  of  recruiting 
his  army,  and  giving  him  the  confidence  of  the  body 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  is  certain ;  for  Knighton, 
an  old  English  historian,  informs  us,  '"  that  the  whole 
followers  of  the  nobility  had  attached  themselves  to 
him ;  and  that  although  the  persons  of  their  lords  were 
with  the  King  of  England,  their  heart  was  with 
Wallace,  who  found  his  army  reinforced  by  so  im- 
mense a  multitude  of  the  Scots,  that  the  community 
of  the  land  obeyed  him  as  their  leader  and  their 
prince."'  Edward,  in  the  meantime,  dissatisfied  with 
the  dilatory  conduct  of  Surrey,  in  not  sooner  putting 
down  a  revolt,  which  the  king's  energetic  and  confident 
spirit  caused  him  to  treat  too  lightly,  superseded  him, 
and  appointed  Brian  Fitz-Alan  governor  of  Scotland. 
At  the  same  time  he  liberated  from  their  imprison- 
ment in  various  castles  through  England,  the  Scottish 
nobles  and  barons  taken  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and 
carried  them  along  with  him  to  Flanders.     Their  for- 

'  Rotnli  Scotiee,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  42. 
*  From  9lli  July  to  3d  September. 
'  Knightoii,  apad  Twysden,  p.  2616. 
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feited  lauds  were  restored ;  bat  to  secure  their  fidelity, 
the  king  compelled  their  eldest  sons  to  remain  in 
England  as  hostages.'  Others  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
whose  fidelity  was  less  suspected,  were  permitted  to 
retam  home,  under  a  promise  of  assisting  in  the  re- 
daction and  pacification  of  the  ooautry;  and  as  many 
of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  English  barons  as 
he  could  spare  from  his  expedition  to  Flanders,  were 
directed  to  repair  to  Scotland,  with  all  the  horse  and 
foot  which  they  could  muster,  and  to  co-operate  with 
Fitz-Alan  and  Surrey.*  Having  taken  these  precau- 
tions, King  Edward  passed  over  to  Flanders  on  the 
22d  of  August.* 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Scots,  that  Warrene  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  evinced  great  remissness  in  insisting 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Irvine.  He  was  on 
bad  terms  with  Cressiogham  the  treasurer,  a  proud 
and  violent  churchman,  who  preferred  the  cuirass  to 
the  cassock  ;  *  and  it  is  probable,  that  his  being  super- 
seded in  his  government  of  Scotland,  and  yet  com- 
manded to  remain  with  the  army,  was  an  indignity 
which  so  high  a  baron  could  ill  brook."  The  conse- 
quences of  this  inactivity  were  soon  apparent.  The 
Scottish  barons  stiU  delayed  the  delivery  of  their 
host^es,  and  cautiously  awaited  the  event  of  the 
war ;  whilst  Wallace,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
having  succeeded  in  expelling  the  English  from  the 
castles  of  Forfar,  Brechin,  Montrose,  and  nearly  all 
their  strongholds  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  had  just 
began  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Dundee,  when  be  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  English  army,  under  the 

■  Rotuli  Stwtie,  pp.  44,  46.     Trivet,  p.  301. 

*  Rotuli  ScutiR,  pp.  47,  48.  Surrey,  although  aupeneded  in  tlie. 
command,  remained  with  the  army, 

'  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  120.  *  Hemingford,  p.  130. 

*  ttymer,  vol.  iL  p.  704. 
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command  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  CreBsingbam  the 
treasurer,  was  od  its  march  to  Stirling.  Well  ac- 
quainted with  the  coontry  there,  his  military  skill 
taught  him  of  what  importance  it  would  be  to  secure 
the  high  ground  on  the  river  Forth,  above  Cambns- 
kenneth,  before  Surrey  had  passed  the  bridge  at 
Stirling ;  and  haying  commanded  the  citizens  of  Dun- 
dee, on  p^a  of  death,  to  continue  the  siege  of  the 
castle,  he  marched  with  great  expedition,  and  found, 
to  his  sati^action,  that  be  bad  anticipated  the  English, 
so  as  to  give  him  time  to  choose  the  most  favourable 
position  for  his  army,  before  the  columnB  of  Cressing- 
ham  and  Surrey  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  concealed  the  Scottish 
army,  which  amounted  to  forty  thousand  foot,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  horse.  Wallace's  intention  was 
to  induce  the  main  body  of  the  English  to  pass  the 
bridge,  and  to  attack  them  before  they  had  time  to 
form.  Surrey  was  superior  in  numbers.  He  com- 
manded a  force  of  fifty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and 
one  thousand  armed  horse.  Lord  Henry  Percy  had 
marched  from  Carlide  towards  Stirling,  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  eight  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse ;  but  Cressingham  the  treasurer,  dreading  the 
expense  of  supporting  so  great  a  force,  had,  with  an 
ill-judged  economy,  given  orders  for  the  disbanding 
these  succours,  as  he  considered  the  army  in  the  field 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  emergency.' 

The  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and 
others  of  the  Scottish  barons,  were  at  this  time  with 
the  English  army ;  and  on  coming  to  Stirling,  requested 
Surrey  to  delay  an  attack  till  they  had  attempted  to 

'  HeiniDgfonl,  p.  127. 
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bring  Wallace  to  tenns.  They  soon  Tetnrned,  and 
declared  that  they  bad  failed  in  their  hopea  of  pacifl- 
catioD,  bnt  that  they  themselves  would  join  the  English 
force  with  sixty  anned  horse.  It  was  now  eTCoing, 
and  the  Scottish  barons,  in  leaving  the  army,  met 
a  troop  of  English  soldiers  retaming  from  forage. 
Whether  from  accident  or  design,  a  skirmish  took 
.  {^M^  between  these  two  bodies,  and  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox stabbed  an  English  soldier  in  the  throat.  This, 
of  course,  raised  a  tnmnlt  in  the  camp ;  a  cry  arose 
that  they  were  betrayed  by  the  Scots ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  little  donbt  that  Lennox  and  his  friends  were 
secretly  negotiating  with  Wallace,  and  only  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  joining  him.  Crying 
oat  for  vengeance,  the  English  soldiers  carried  their 
wounded  comrade  before  their  general,  and  reproached 
him  with  having  trusted  those  who  bad  broken  their 
Mth,  and  would  betray  them  to  the  enemy.  '*  Stay 
this  one  night,"  said  he,  *'  and  if  to-morrow  they  do 
not  keep  their  promise,  yon  shall  have  ample  revenge.** 
He  then  commanded  his  soldiers  to  be  ready  to  pass 
the  bridge  next  day:  and  thus,  with  a  carelessness 
little  worthy  of  an  experienced  commander,  who  had 
the  &te  of  a  great  army  dependent  on  his  activity  and 
foresight,  he  permitted  Wallace  to  tamper  with  his 
countrymen  in  the  English  service ;  to  become  ac- 
quainted  with  the  numbers  and  array  of  the  English 
force ;  and  to  adopt,  at  his  leisure,  his  own  measures 
for  their  discomfiture. 

Early  next  day,  five  thousand  foot  and  a  large  body 
of  the  Welsh  passed  the  bridge  by  sunrise,  and  soon 
after  repassed  it,  on  finding  that  they  were  not  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
vras  still  asleep  in  the  camp.  After  an  hour  the  earl 
awoke,  the  army  was  drawn  up,  and  as  was  then  usual 
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before  any  great  battle,  many  new  knights  were 
created,  aome  of  whom  were  fated  to  die  in  their  first 
field.  It  was  now  the  time  when  the  Scottish  barons 
ought  to  have  joined  with  their  sixty  horse;  and 
Surrey,  having  looked  for  them  in  vain,  commanded 
the  infantry  to  cross  the  bridge.  This  order  was 
scarcely  given  when  it  was  again  recalled,  as  the. 
Steward  of  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  ^^  Jj^ 
seen  approaching,  and  it  was  hoped,  brought  offers  of 
pacification.  But  the  contrary  was  the  case.  They 
had  foiled,  they  said,  in  all  their  efforts  to  prevail  oo 
the  Scottish  army  to  listen  to  any  proposals,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  a  single  soldier  to  desert. 
As  a  last  resource,  Surrey,  who  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  strong  position  occupied  by  the  Scots, 
and  of  the  danger  of  crossing  the  river,  despatched 
two  friars  to  propose  terms  to  Wallace,  who  made  this 
mmiorable  reply : — "  Return  to  your  friends,  and  tell 
them  that  we  came  here  with  no  peaceful  intent,  but 
ready  for  battle,  and  determined  to  avenge  our,  own 
wrongs  and  set  our  country  free.  Let  your  masters 
come  and  attack  us :  we  are  ready  to  meet  them  beard 
to  beard."  *  Incensed  at  this  cool  defiance,  the  Eng- 
lish presumptuously  and  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led 
on  ;  upon  which,  Sir  Richard  Lnndin,  a  Scottish 
knight,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  at  Irvine, 
anxioasly  implored  them  to  be  still :  '*  If,"  said  he, 
"  you  once  attempt  to  pass  the  bridge,  you  are  despe- 
rately throwing  away  your  lives.  The  men  can  only 
cross  two  by  two.  Our  enemies  command  our  flank, 
and  in  an  instant  will  be  upon  us.  I  know  a  ford  not 
far  from  hence  where  you  may  pass  by  sixty  at  a  time. 
Give  me  but  five  hundred  horse,  and  a  small  body  of 

*  Uemingford,  vol.  i.  [■.  12G. 
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foot,  I  shall  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  vrhtlst  yon,  lord 
eurl,  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  may  pass  over  in  secu- 
rity." This  was  the  sound  advice  of  a  veteran  soldier 
vrho  knew  the  country ;  but  although  it  convinced 
some,  it  only  irritated  others,  and  among  these  last, 
Hugh  Cressingham  the  treasurer.  "  Why,  my  lord," 
cried  he  to  Surrey,  who  was  prudently  hesitating, 
"  why  do  we  protract  the  war,  and  spend  the  king's 
money  ?     Let  us  pass  on  as  becomes  us,  and  do  our 

pduty." ' 

r  Stung  vrith  this  reproach,  Surrey  we^y  submitted 
his  better  judgment  to  the  rashness  of  this  churchman, 
and  commanded  the  army  to  defile  over  the  bridge. 
Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  a  knight  of  great  experience 
and  courage,  along  with  Cressingham  himself,  led  the 
van ;  and  when  nearly  the  half  of  the  army  had  passed 
the  bridge,  perceiving  that  the  Scots  kept  their  strong 
ground  on  the  heights,  Twenge,  with  chivalroiis  impe- 
tuosity, gave  orders  for  a  charge,  ajid  made  the  heavy- 
armed  cavalry  spur  their  horses  op  the  hill.  The 
consequence  of  this  precipitate  movement  was  fatal  to 
the  English.  A  part  of  the  Scottish  army  had  by 
this  time  made  a  circuit  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  ;*  and  Wallace,  the  moment  that 
he  saw  the  communication  between  the  van  and  the 
rear  of  the  English  force  thus  cat  off,  and  all  retreat 
impossible,  rushed  rapidly  down  from  the  high  ground, 
and  attacking  Twenge  and  Cressingham,  before  they 


*  "  Himm  dictu,"  exclaima  Hemingford,  in  an  uiimfttad  reflection 
ontbeinadltessof  Snrrey'sconduct,  "  se<I  Unibile,  quid  in  eventu,  quod 
tot  et  tanti  discrcti  viri  dum  Bcirent  tioatea  impromptu,  strictum  pon- 
tem  ucenderint,  quod  bint  equestres,  vix  et  cum  diflicultate  simul 
tmuire  potuerunt."    Hemingford,  vot,  i.  p.  128. 

•  Hemingford,  128. — "  Deacenderunt  de  moute,  et  niisoiB  viris  lan- 
oeftrii*  occupaveruDt  pedem  pontis,  ita  quod  eztunc  nnlli  patebat 
tranntna  vel  regrcMus."    See,  also,  Wobingham,  p.  73. 
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had  thne  to  form,  threw  them  into  inextricable  dis- 
order. In  an  inBtant  all  was  tumult  and  confusion. 
Manj  were  sMd  ;  multitudes  of  the  heavy-armed  horse 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  were  drowned  in  making 
a  vain  effort  to  rejoin  Surrey,  who  kept  on  the  other 
side,  a  spectator  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  flower  of 
his  army.  In  the  meantime,  the  standard-hearers  of 
the  king,  and  of  the  earl,  with  another  part  of.  the 
army,  passed  over,  and  shared  the  &te  of  their  com- 
panions, being  instantly  cut  to  pieces.  A  spirited 
scene  now  took  place.  Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  on 
looking  round,  perceived  that  the  Scots  had  seized  the 
bridge,  and  that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  army.  A  knight  advised,  in  this 
perilous  crisis,  that  they  should  throw  themselves  into 
the  river,  and  swim  their  horses  to  the  opposite  hank. 
"  What,"  cried  Twenge,  "  volunteer  to  drown  myself, 
when  I  can  cut  my  way  through  the  midst  of  them, 
back  to  the  bridge  ?  Never  let  such  foul  slander  &11 
on  us!"  So  saying,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
driving  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  hewed  a 
passage  for  himself  through  the  thickest  of  the  Scottish 
columns,  and  rejoined  his  friends,  with  his  nephew  and 
his  armour-bearer,  in  perfect  safety. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  committed  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
It  is  the  remark  of  the  historian  Hemingford,  who 
describes  this  victory  of  Stirling  from  the  information 
of  eye-witnesses,  that  in  all  Scotland  there  could  not 
be  found  a  place  better  fitted  for  the  defeat  of  a  power- 
ful army  by  a  handful  of  men,  than  the  ground  which 
Wallace  had  chosen.'  Multitudes  perished  in  the 
river ;  and  as  the  confusion  and  slaughter  increased, 
and  the  entire  defeat  of  the  English  became  inevitable, 

'  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  128, 
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the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  who, 
although  allies  of  the  King  of  England,  were  secretly 
in  treaty  with  WaUace,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  led  a 
body  of  their  followers  to  destroy  and  plunder  the 
flyii^  English.  Sorrey,  on  being  joined  by  Sir 
Marmaduke  Twenge,  ranained  no  longer  on  the  field ; 
bat  having  hastily  ordered  him  to  occupy  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  which  he  promised  to  relieve  in  ten  days,  he 
rode,  without  drawing  bridle,  to  Berwick :  a  clear 
proof  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  powerful  army  which 
he  had  led  into  Scotland.  From  Berwick  he  proceeded 
to  join  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  south,  and  left  the 
country,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  exposed  to 
ravage  and  desolation.  Although  the  English  his- 
torians restrict  the  loss  of  soldiers  in  this  fatal  and 
important  battle  to  five  thousand  foot,  and  a  hundred 
heavy-armed  horse,*  it  is  probable  that  nearly  one 
half  of  the  English  army  was  cat  to  pieces ;  and  Crts- 
singham  the  treasurer  was  amongst  the  first  who  fell. 
Hemingford  allows,  that  the  plunder  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scots  was  very  great,  and  that  w^ons 
were  filled  with  the  spoils.  Smarting  under  the 
emeltyand  rapacity  with  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  the  Engli^,  the  Scots  were  not  slow  now  to  take 
their  revenge ;  nor  was  Wallace  of  a  temper  to  restrain 
his  soldiers.  Few  prisoners  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  the  slaughter  was  general  and  indis- 
criminate. So  deep  was  the  detestation  in  which  the 
character  of  Cressingham  was  regarded,  that  his  dead 


'  So  say  Hemingford  uid  Knighton.  Bat  Trivet,  p.  307,  and 
Walmngluii),  p.  73,  assert,  that  before  the  half  of  the  English  snnj 
had  paaaed,  the  Scots  attacked,  and  put  almost  all  of  them  to  th* 
awaii.  Now  the  English  army  conusted  of  fifty  thonund  foot  and 
one  thousand  horw.  Hemingford,  p.  127-  See  NotM  and  Illnftift. 
tions,  letter  H. 
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body  was  mangled,  the  akiD  torn  from  the  limbs,  and 
in  savage  triumph  cat  into  pieces.^ 

The  decisive  nature  of  the  defeat  is,  perhaps,  most 
apparent,  from  the  important  conseqaences  which 
attended  it.  To  use  the  words  of  Knighton,  "  This 
awful  beginning  of  hostilities  roased  the  spirit  of  Scot- 
land, and  sunk  the  hearts  of  the  English."  *  Dundee 
immediately  surrendered  to  Wallace,  and  rewarded  his 
army  by  a  rich  booty  of  arms  and  money.  In  a  short 
time  not  a  fortress  or  castle  in  Scotland  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Edward.  The  castles  of  Edinbuigh 
and  Roxburgh  were  dismantled;  and  Berwick,  upon 
the  advance  of  the  Scottish  army,  having  been  hastily 
abandoned,  Wallace  sent  Henry  de  Haliburton,  a 
Scottish  knight,  to  occupy  this  important  frontier 
town.*  Thus,  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  man,  not  only 
unassisted,  but  actually  thwarted  and  opposed  by  the 
nobility  of  the  country,  was  the  iron  power  of  Edward 
completely  broken,  and  Scotland  once  more  able  to 
lift  her  head  among  free  nations. 

A  dreadful  dearth  and  famine,  no  unfreqaent  accom- 
paniment of  the  ravages  of  war,  now  fell  severely  upon 
the  country;  and  Wallace,  profiting  by  the  panic 
inspired  by  his  victory  at  Stirling,  resolved  upon  an 
immediate  expedition  into  England.*  To  enable  his 
own  people  to  lay  in,  gainst  the  time  of  scarcity,  the 
provisions  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed  by  his 
numerous  army,  and  to  support  his  soldiers  during 


'  Triveti  Ann.  p.  307.  Hemingford,  p.  130.  The  Chron,  Lanercoat, 
p.  100,  says,  thut  Wallace  ordered  as  much  of  his  Bkin  to  be  taken  off 
I  as  would  make  a  iword-belt.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  stories  of 
'■  Abercromby,  vol.  i.  p.  631,  ttiat  the  Scots  made  ^'rf^  of  his  skin,  and 
j  of  othen  that  they  madr  saddles  of  it.    Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

*  Hen.  Knighton,  p.  2619. 

'  Scala  CliroDicon,  a  Stevenaon,  p.  124. 

*  Fordon  a  Goodol,  vol.  ii.  p.  172, 
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the  winter  months  in  an  enemy's  country,  were  wise 
objects.  Previous,  however,  to  his  marching  into 
England,  he  commanded,  that  from  every  county, 
barony,  town,  and  village,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
fighting  men,  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  should  be 
levied.  These  levies,  however,  even  after  so  decisive 
a  victory  as  that  of  Stirling,  were  tardily  made.  The 
vassals  of  Scotland,  tied  ap  by  the  rigid  fetters  of  the 
feudal  law,  could  not  join  Wallace  without  the  autho- 
rity of  their  overlords ;  and  as  most  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  had  left  hostages  for  their  fidelity  in  the 
hands  of  Edward,  and  many  of  them  possessed  great 
estates  in  England,  which,  upon  joining  Wallace,  would 
have  immediately  been  forfeited,  they  did  not  yet  dare 
to  take  the  field  against  the  English.  A  jealousy, 
too,  of  the  high  military  renown  and  great  popularity 
of  Wallace,  prevented  all  cordial  co-operation ;  and 
the  contempt  with  which  this  deliverer  of  his  country 
must  have  regarded  the  nobility,  who  yet  sheltered 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Edward,  was  not 
calculated  to  allay  this  feeling.  The  battle  of  Stirling 
was  fought  on  the  11th  of  September;  and  on  the 
2&th  of  that  month  the  English  government,  alarmed 
at  the  success  of  Wallace,  sent  letters  to  the  principal 
Scottish  nobility,  praising  them  for  their  fidelity  to 
the  king ;  informing  them  that  they  were  aware  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  on  his  way  to  England,  (a  delicate 
way  of  noticing  the  flight  of  Warrene  from  Stirling;) 
and  directing  them  to  join  Brian  Fitz-Alan,  the 
governor  of  Scotland,  with  all  their  horse  and  foot, 
in  order  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots.  The 
only  nobles  with  whom  the  English  government  did 
not  communicate,  were  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  Ross, 
Mar,  Athole,  Fife,  and  Carrick.     Fife,  however,  was 
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a  minor ;  the  others,  we  maj  presume,  had  bj  this 
time  joined  the  party  of  Wallace.' 

The  great  majority  of  the  nobles  being  still  against 
him,  this  intrepid  leader  found  it  difficult  to  procure 
new  levies,  and  was  constrained  to  adopt  severe  mea- 
[  Bures  against  all  who  were  refractory.  Gibbets  were 
erected  in  each  barony  and  county  town ;  and  some 
burgesses  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  disobeyed  the  sum- 
mons, were  hanged.'  After  this  example,  be  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  and 
having  taken  with  him,  as  his  partner  in  command, 
Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  then  a  young  soldier 
of  great  promise,  and  afterwards  r^ent  of  the  king- 
dom, he  marched  towards  the  north  of  England,  and 
threatened  Northumberland.^  Such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  that  the  whole 
population  of  this  county,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  cattle  and  household  goods,  deserted  their 
dwellings,  and  took  refuge  in  Newcastle.  The  Scots, 
to  whom  plunder  was  a  principal  object,  delayed 
their  advance  ;  and  the  Northumbrians,  imagining 
the  danger  to  be  over,  returned  home ;  but  Wallace, 
informed  of  this  by  his  scoots,  made  a  rapid  march 
across  the  border,  and  dreadfully  ravaged  the  two 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  carrying 
off  an  immense  booty,  and  having  the  head-quarters  of 
his  army  in  the  forest  of  Rothebury.     "  At  this  time," 


*  John  Comyn  of  Badenoeh ;  Patrick  e&ri  of  Dunbar ;  Umfrarill* 
eul  of  AugUB  ;  Alexander  earl  of  Menteith ;  Maliw  earl  of  Strsthem ; 
Jamn  the  Steward  of  Scotland ;  John  Corny n  earl  of  Buchan ;  Malcolm 
earl  of  Lennox ;  and  William  earl  of  Sutherland ;  Nicholas  de  la  Haye ; 
Ingelram  de  UmfnTiIle ;  Richard  Eraser,  and  Alexander  de  Lindeuye; 
were  the  nobles  writt«n  to  by  the  EIngliah  gorernment.  Rotnli  Scotle, 
vol.  L  p.  49. 

*  Fotdnn  a  Goodal,  vol.  iL  p.  172-        *  Hemingford,  voL  i.  p.  131. 
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Bays  Hemingford,  "the  praise  of  God  waa  anheard  in 
any  church  and  monastery  through  the  whole  country, 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  the  gates  of  Carlisle ; 
for  the  monks,  canons  regular,  and  other  priests,  who 
were  ministers  of  the  Lord,  fled,  with  the  whole 
people,  from  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  nor  was  there 
any  to  oppose  them,  except  that  now  and  then  a  few 
English,  who  belonged  to  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  and 
other  strengths,  ventured  from  their  safe-holds,  and 
slew  some  stragglers.  But  these  were  slight  successes ; 
and  the  Scots  roTed  over  the  country  from  the  feast 
of  St  Luke  to  St  Martin's  day,'  inflicting  upon  it  all 
the  miseries  of  unrestrained  rapine  and  bloodshed."  * 

After  this,  Wallace  assembled  his  whole  army,  and 
proceeded  in  bis  destructive  march  to  Carlisle.  He 
did  not  deem  it  prndent,  however,  to  attack  this  city, 
which  was  strongly  garrisoned;  and  contented  him- 
self with  laying  waste  the  district  of  Allerdale  in 
Cumberland,  from  Inglewood  forest  to  Derwentwater 
and  Cockermonth.'  It  was  next  determined  to  invade 
the  county  of  Durham,  which  would  have  been  easily 
accomplished,  as  three  thousand  foot  and  a  hundred 
armed  horse  were  all  that  could  be  mustered  for  its 
defence.  But  the  winter  now  set  in  with  great  seve- 
rity. The  frost  was  so  intense,  and  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  so  grievous,  that  multitudes  of  the  Scots 
perished  by  cold  or  iamine,  and  Wallace  commanded 
a  retreat.  On  returning  to  Hexham,  where  there  was 
a  rich  monastery,  which  had  already  been  plundered 
and  deserted  on  the  advance,  a  striking  scene  occurred. 
Three  monks  were  seen  in  the  solitary  monastery. 
Thinking  that  the  tide  of  war  had  passed  over,  they 

'  From  I8th  October  to  11th  NoTcmber. 
■  Hemingford,  toI.  i.  p.  132. 
*  Foidan  »  Hume,  p.  9B0. 
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had  crept  back,  to  repair  the  ravages  it  had  left,  when 
suddenly  they  saw  the  anny  returning,  and  fled  in 
terror  into  a  little  chapel.  In  a  moment  the  Scottish 
soldiers,  with  their,  long  lances,  were  upon  them,  call- 
ing, OD  peril  of  their  lives,  to  show  them  the  treasures 
of  their  monastery.  "  Alas !"  said  one  of  the  monks, 
"it  is  but  a  short  time  since  you  yourselves  have 
seized  our  whole  property,  and  you  know  best  where 
it  now  is."  At  this  moment  Wallace  himself  came 
into  the  chapel,  and,  commanding  his  soldiers  to  be 
silent,  requested  one  of  the  canons  to  celebrate  mass. 
The  monk  obeyed ;  and  Wallace,  all  armed  as  he  was, 
and  surrounded  by  his  soldiers,  reverently  attended. 
When  it  came  to  the  elevation  of  the  host,  he  stepped 
out  of  the  chapel  to  cast  off  his  helmet  and  lay  aside 
his  arms ;  but  in  this  short  absence  the  fury  and 
avarice  of  his  soldiers  broke  out.  They  pressed  on 
the  priest,  snatched  the  chalice  from  the  altar,  tore 
away  its  omaraenta  and  the  sacred  vestments,  and  even 
stole  the  missal  in  which  the  service  had  been  begun. 
When  their  master  returned,  he  found  tlie  priest  in 
horror  and  dismay,  and  gave  orders  that  the  sacrile- 
gious wretches  who  had  committed  the  outrage,  should 
be  sought  for  and  put  to  death.  Meanwhile,  he  took 
the  canons  under  his  protection.  "  Remain  with  me," 
said  he ;  "  it  is  that  alone  which  can  secure  you.  My 
soldiers  are  evil  disposed.  I  cannot  justify,  and  I 
dare  not  punish  them."'  This  sacrilegious  attack  was 
the  more  unpardonable,  as  the  monastery  of  Hexham 
was  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  and 
enjoyed  a  perpetual  protection  from  King  David. 
Wallace,  to  atone  for  the  outrage,  granted  a  charter 
of  protection  to  the  priory  and  convent,  by  which  its 

■  Hemingford,  to),  i.  pp.  183,  134.    Knighton,  p.  2621. 
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lands,  men,  and  moveables,  were  admitted  under  the 
peace  of  the  king,  and  all  persoDB  interdicted  from 
doing  them  injury.^  The  Scots  now  advanced  to  New- 
castle, but  finding  the  garrison  prepared  to  stand  a 
siege,  they  contented  themselves  with  ravaging  the 
adjacent  country  ;  and  having  collected  the  booty, 
they  dotted  their  part  to  the  Galwegians  who  were 
with  the  army,  and  marched  homewards.' 

In  revenge  for  this  terrible  visitation,  Lord  Robert 
Clifford  collected  the  strength  of  Carlisle  and  Cum- 
berland, and  twice  invaded  Annandale  with  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  a  hundred  horse.  On 
passing  the  Solway,  it  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of 
trumpet  that  every  soldier  should  plunder  for  himself, 
and  keep  his  own  booty ;  on  hearing  which,  the  in- 
&ntry,  with  UDdisciplined  rapacity,  dispersed,  and  the 
horse  alone  remwned  together.  In  consequence  of 
this,  nothing  was  effected  worthy  of  so  powerful  an 
army.  Three  hundred  and  eight  Scots  were  slain, 
ten  villages,  or  hamlets,  burnt,  and  a  few  prisoners 
taken.  This  happened  at  Christmas.  In  his  second 
inroad,  the  town  of  Annan  and  the  church  of  Gysbome, 
were  burnt  and  plundered.^  Annandale  belonged  to 
Robert  Bruce ;  and  the  destruction  of  his  lands  and 
vill^es  determined  him  once  more  to  desert  the  Eng- 
lish, and  join  the  party  of  the  patriots. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  expedition  into 
England,  Wallace,  in  an  assembly  held  at  the  Forest 


'  This  famouB  instnunent  13  granted  in  uune  of  "  Andrew  de  Moray, 
and  William  Wallace,  leadere  of  tbe  army  of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of 
the  iUuBlrionB  prince,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  with  consent  of  the  estatea  of  the  kingdom,"  It  ia  dat«d  at  Hex- 
ham, on  the  8th  of  November,  1297.    Hemingfbrd,  p.  1.3fi. 

' "  DiridentcB  inter  se  spolia  quRaito,  tradiderunt  Galivalensibna 
partd  luaa,  et  abiernnt  in  loca  «ua,"    Hemingford,  p.  136. 

1  Knighton,  p.  2522. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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Kirk  in  Selkirkshire,  which  was  attended  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  William  Douglas,  and  others  of  the 
principal  nobility,  was  elected  Governor  of  Scotland, 
in  name  of  King  John,  and  with  consent  of  the 
commanity  of  Scotland/  Strengthened  by  this  high 
title,  which  he  had  so  well  deserved,  and  which  the 
common  people  believed  was  ratified  by  the  express 
approval  of  St  Andrew,  who  presented  to  the  hero  a 
sacred  sword,  to  be  used  in  his  battles  against  the 
English,  ^  he  proceeded  to  reward  his  friends  and 
fellow-BoIdiers,  to  punish  his  enemies,  and,  despiEong 
the  Jealousy  and  desertion  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
nobility,  to  adopt  and  enforce  those  public  measures 
which  he  considered  necessary  for  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  country.  He  conferred  the  office  of  Constable 
of  Dundee  upon  Alexander  Skirmishur,  or  Scrimgeour, 
and  his  heirs,  for  his  services  in  bearing  the  royal 
banner  of  Scotland.*  By  a  strict  severity,  he  re- 
strained the  licentiousness  of  his  soldiers,  and  endea- 
voured to  introduce  discipline  into  his  army.*  In 
order  to  secure  a  certain  proportion  of  new  levies,  at 
any  time  when  the  danger  or  exigency  of  the  state 
required  it,  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  military  dis- 
tricts. In  each  shire,  barony,  lordship,  town,  and 
burgh,  he  appointed  a  muster-book  to  he  made,  of  the 
number  of  fighting  men  which  they  contained,  between 


'  Forfun  a  Goodal,  voL  ii,  p.  174.  Crairford,  History  of  House  of 
Douglas,  p.  22,  MS.,  quoted  in  Sir  R.  Sibl>ald's  Commentary  on  tha 
Relationes  Amaldi  Blur. 

■  ForduD  a  Goodal,  p.  170. 

*  This  famous  grant  is  dated  at  Torphichen,  March  29, 1298;  apnd 
Anderaon,  Diplomata  Scotiee. 

*  He  appointed  an  officer  or  Bergeant  over  every  four  men,  another 
of  higher  power  over  every  nine,  another  of  still  higher  authority  over 
every  nineteen  men  ;  and  thus,  in  an  ascending  scale  of  disciplined 
authority,  up  to  the  oiBcer,  or  chiliorch,  who  commanded  a  thoosand 
men.     Fordun  a  Goodal,  voL  ii.  p,  171. 
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the  age  of  sixteen  and  eiity;  ^  and  from  these  he  drew 
at  pleasure,  and  in  case  of  refasal  nnder  pain  of  life 
and  limb,  as  many  recruits  as  he  thought  requisite. 
In  a  short  time,  such  were  the  effects  of  his  firm  and 
conraf^ous  dealing  in  the  government,  that  the  most 
powerful  of  the  nobility  were  compelled,  by  the  fears 
of  imprisonment,  to  submit  to  bis  authority,  although 
they  envied  bim  bis  high  elevation,  and,  whenever  an 
opportunity  presented  itself,  took  part  with  the  King 
of  England.'  But  although  few  of  the  earls  had 
joined  him,  the  lesser  barons  and  gentry  repaired  In 
great  numbers  to  the  banner  of  the  governor,  and 
willingly  supported  bim  with  all  tbeir  forces. 

The  generaJ  revolt  of  the  Scots,  and  that  rapid 
success  with  which  it  was  attended,  determined  the 
English  regency  to  summon  a  parliament  at  London, 
on  the  10th  of  October.'  To  this  assembly  came  the 
Earl  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  one 
Marsha]  and  the  other  Constable  of  England,  with  so 
powerful  a  body  of  their  retainers,  that  they  overawed 
its  proceedings ;  and  aware  of  the  trying  emergency 
in  which  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots  had  placed  the 
king,  they  declared,  that  no  aids  or  levies  should  be 
granted  against  the  Scots,  unless  the  Great  Charter, 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Forests,  were  ratified,  along 
with  an  additional  clause,  which  prohibited  any  aid  or 
tallage  from  being  exacted,  without  the  consent  of  the 
prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  other  freemen.  Edward 
was  startled  when  informed  of  these  demands.  His 
affairs  detained  him  in  Flanders,  where  accounts  had 
reached  him  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  having  been 

>  Fordun  a  Goodal,  toI.  U.  p.  170. 

*  "  £t  si  quia  de  mftgnatibus  gratifl  Buis  non  obediret  maadAtia, 
hanc  tonnit  et  coorcuit,  et  cnitodiK  mancipavit,  donee  eait  b«ne  plaeitis 
penitoa  obtampenret."     Findan  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

'  liemingford,  toI.  i.  p.  138, 
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wrested  from  his  hand  bj  Wallace :  he  was  still  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  France ;  and,  thus  surronnded  by 
difficulties,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  make 
every  sacrifice  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  his  barons.* 
He,  accordingly,  after  three  days'  deliberation,  con- 
sented to  confirm  all  the  charters  which  had  been  sent 
over  to  htm ;  and  having  wisely  secured  the  affections 
of  his  no1)ility,  he  directed  letters  to  the  earls  and 
barons  of  England,  commanding  them,  as  they  valued 
hie  honour,  and  that  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  meet 
at  York  on  the  14th  January,  and  thence,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  proceed  into  Scotland, 
and  put  down  the  rebellion  of  that  nation.^  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  letters  to  the  great  men  of  Scotland, 
requiring  them  on  their  fealty  to  attend  the  muster  at 
York,  and  denouncing  them  as  public  enemies  if  they 
refused. 

These  seasonable  favours  granted  to  the  nobility, 
and  the  good  grace  with  which  Edward  bestowed 
them,  although,  in  truth,  they  were  extorted  from  him 
much  against  his  inclination,  rendered  the  king  highly 
popular ;  so  that  at  Yorii,  on  the  day  appointed,  there 
was  a  great  mnster  of  the  military  force  of  the  king- 
dom. There  came  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  Great 
Constable  of  England,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  the  king's 
lieutenant  against  the  Scots,  the  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Arundel,  Lord  Henry  Percy,  John  de  Wake, 
John  de  Segrave,  Guido  son  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  many  other  powerful  earls  and  barons.^  Having 
waited  in  vain  for  the  Scottish  nobles  whom  Edward 
had  summoned  to  attend  —  an  order  which,  as  the 

'  Tjml,  Hbt.  England,  toI.  iiL  p.  124.  HemingfoTd,  vol.  l.p.  138. 
TriTeti  Annales,  p.  309. 

*  The  confirmatioa  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Chaiia  de  Foreeta,  ia 
dated  at  Ghent,  Not.  5,  1297.    Kymer,  new  edit.  vol.  i.  part  iL  p.  880. 

*  Hemlngford,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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result  ahowed,  the  dread  of  Wallace  rather  than  the 
love  of  their  country  compelled  them  to  disobey — the 
English  nobles  appointed  a  general  muster  of  their 
forces  to  be  held  eight  days  after,  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  purposing  from  thence  to  march  against  the 
enemy.  Here  they  accordingly  met,  and  the  army, 
both  in  numbers  and  equipment,  was  troly  formidable. 
There  were  two  thousand  heavy  cavalry,  armed,  both 
horse  and  man,  at  aU  points,  along  with  two  thousand 
light  horse,  and  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  including 
the  Welsh.  With  this  force  they  marched  across  the 
border,  and  advanced  to  Roxburgh.  This  important 
fortress,  which  appears  to  have  been  recovered  and 
rebuilt  by  the  English,  since  its  capture  by  Wallace  ^ 
in  the  former  year,  was  again  invested  by  Wallace ; 
and  the  garrison,  worn  out  by  a  long  siege,  were  in  a 
state  of  great  distress,  when  the  anny  of  Surrey  made 
its  appearance,  and  the  Scots  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire.  After  relieving  "  their  wounded  countrymen," 
.the  English  skirmished  as  &r  as  Kelso,  and  returned 
to  occupy  Berwick,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Scots  since  the  battle  of  Stirling.  They  found  it 
deserted,  and  brought  a  joyfal  relief  to  the  castle,  the 
garrison  of  which  had  stoutly  held  out,  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.' 

Edward,  in  the  meantime,  having  learnt  in  Flanders 
the  strength  of  the  army  which  awaited  his  orders, 
was  restless  and  impatient  till  he  had  joined  them  in 
person.  His  anger  against  the  Scots,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  inflict  a  signal  vengeance  upon  their 
perfidy  on  again  daring  to  defend  their  liberties,  had 
induced  him  to  make  every  sacrifice,  that  he  might 
proceed  with  an  overwhelming   force  against  this 

'  Supra,  p.  140.        '  Knighton,  p.  252S.    Tiiveti  Annalea,  p.  311. 
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country.  Fox  this  purpose,  he  hastened  to  conclude 
a  truce  with  the  King  of  France,  and  to  refer  their 
disputes  to  the  judgment  of  Boniface  the  pope.'  He 
wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey  not  to  march  into  Scot- 
land till  he  had  joined  the  army  in  person ;  and  having 
rapidly  concluded  his  affairs  in  Flanders,  he  took  ship- 
ping, and  landed  at  Sandwich,  where  he  was  received 
with  much  rejoicing  and  acclamation.'  Surrey,  on 
receiying  letters  from  the  king  to  delay  his  expedition, 
had  retained  with  him  a  small  proportion  of  his  troops, 
and  dismissed  the  rest ;  but  the  moment  Edward  set 
his  foot  in  England,  he  directed  his  writs,  by  which 
he  summoned  the  whole  military  power  of  the  kingdom 
to  meet  him  at  York,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  with 
horse  and  arms,  to  proceed  against  the  Scots.'  He 
also  commanded  all  the  earls  and  barons,  with  two 
knights  of  every  shire,  and  the  representatives  from 
the  towns  and  burghs,  to  attend  his  parliament  to  be 
held  in  that  city ;  and  summoned  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land, unless  they  chose  to  he  treated  as  vassals  who 
had  renounced  their  allegiance,  to  be  there  also  on 
the  day  appointed.*  To  this  summons  they  paid  no 
regard.  Those  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Flanders,  on  his  embarkation  for  England, 
forsook  him,  and  resorted  to  the  French  king ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  Scottish  barons,  although  jealous  of 
Wallace,  dreaded  the  vengeance  which  his  power  and 
high  authority  as  governor  entitled  him  to  inflict  on 


'  Ry[nei*B  Fcedera,  new  edit.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  887. 

*  Ibid.  p.  889. 

•  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  129.  Rymer,  toI.  L  part  ii.  p.  890,  Palgrave's 
ParliwnentBry  Writs,  Chron.  Abstract,  p.  38.  The  names  of  the 
leaders  to  whom  writs  are  directed,  occupy  the  whole  Kotulna  ScotiK 
26  and  37  Edward  Firet.  They  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in 
number. 

■*  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 
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them.  Meanwhile  Edward,  having  commanded  hie 
army  to  rendezvous  at  Roxbni^h  on  the  24th  of  June, 
with  misplaced  devotion,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  St  John  of  Beverley.  The  sacred  standard 
of  this  saint,  held  in  deep  reverence  by  the  king  and 
the  army,  had  been  carried  with  the  host  in  the  former 
war ;  and  it  is  probable  Edwai-d  would  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  taking  it  along  with  him  iii  this  expe- 
dition. 

On  coming  to  Roxburgh,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  more  formidable  in  their  nnmber, 
and  more  splendid  in  their  equipment,  than  even  that 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  six 
months  before.  He  had  seven  thousand  horse,  three 
thousand  heavy-armed,  both  men  and  horse,  and  four 
thousand  light  cavalry.  His  infantry  consisted  at 
first  of  eighty  thousand  men,  mostly  Welsh  and  Irish ; 
but  these  were  soon  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a  j 
powerful  reinforcement  from  Gascony,  amongst  whom 
were  five  hundred  horse,  splendidly  armed,  and  admir- 
ably mounted.  On  reviewing  his  troops,  Edward 
found  that  the  Constable  and  Marahal,  with  the  barons 
of  their  party,  refused  to  advance  a  step  until  the 
confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Forests,  had  been  ratified  by  the  king  in  person : 
so  jealous  were  they  of  their  new  rights,  and  so  sus- 
picious lest  he  should  plead,  that  his  former  consent, 
given  when  in  foreign  parts,  did  not  hind  him  within 
his  own  dominions.'  Edward  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment, and  evaded  their  demand,  by  bringing  forward 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Earls  of  Surrey, 
Norfolk,  and  Lincoln,  who  solemnly  swore,  on  the  soul 
of  their  lord  the  king,  that  on  his  return,  if  he  obtained 

'  Hemingfbrd,  p.  ISO. 
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the  victory,  he  would  accede  to  their  reqnest.'  Com- 
pelled to  rest  satisfied  with  this  wary  promise,  which 
he  afterwards  tried  in  erery  way  to  elnde,  the  refrac- 
tory barons  consented  to  advance  into  Scotland. 

Meanwhile  that  country,  notwithstanding  the  late 
expulsion  of  its  enemies,  was  little  able  to  contend  with 
the  superior  nnmbers  uid  discipline  of  the  army  now 
led  against  it.  It  was  cruelly  weakened  by  the  con- 
tinued dissensions  and  jealousy  of  its  nobility.  Ever 
since  the  elcTation  of  Wallace  to  the  rank  of  Governor 
of  Scotland,  the  greater  barons  had  envied  his  assump- 
tion of  power ;  and,  looking  upon  him  as  a  person  of 
ignoble  birth,  had  seized  all  opportunities  to  despise 
and  resist  his  authority.'  These  selfish  jealousies 
were  increased  by  the  terror  of  Edward's  military 
renown,  and  in  many  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  Eng- 
lish estates ;  so  that  at  the  very  time  when  an  honest 
love  of  liberty,  and  a  simultaneous  spirit  of  resistance 
could  alone  have  saved  Scotland,  its  nobility  deserted 
their  country,  and  refused  to  act  with  the  only  man 
whose  success  and  military  talents  were  equal  to  the 
emergency.  The  governor,  however,  still  endeavoured 
to  collect  the  strength  of  the  land.  John  Comyn  of 
Badenoch,  the  younger,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  BonkiU, 
Sir  John  Graham  of  Abercom,  and  Macduff  the  grand- 
ancle  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  consented  to  act  along  with 
him;  whilst  Robert  Bruce,  maintaining  a  suspicious 
neutrality,  remained  with  a  strong  body  of  his  vassals 
in  the  castle  of  Ayr. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Wallace  for  the  defence  of 
Scotland,  vras  the  same  aa  that  which  was  afterwards 

1  "  Qjiod  in  reditD,"  luo,  abienta  victoria,  "  onmU  perimpleret  ad 
votum."    Hemingford,  p.  159. 

'  "  Licet  apud  comites  regni  et  ptocerea  ignokilia  pntaietur."  Foi> 
dun  a  Ileame,  p.  978.    See,  also,  Fordua  a  Goodal,  Td.  iL  p.  174. 
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SO  saccesafiilly  executed  by  Brace.  It  was  to  avoid  a 
general  battle,  wbich,  with  an  armj  &r  inferior  to  the 
Eoglish,  mnst  have  been  fought  at  a  dieadvaDtage ;  to 
&11  back  slowly  before  the  enemy,  leaving  some  garri- 
sons in  the  most  important  castles,  driving  off  all 
supplies,  wasting  the  coontiy  through  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  to  march,  and  waiting  till  the  scarcity  of 
piovimone  compelled  them  to  retreat,  fuid  give  him  a 
favoorable  opportunity  of  breaking  down  upon  them 
with  fbll  effect.  Edward  had  determined  to  penetrate 
into  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  there  he  purposed  to 
conclude  the  war.  He  directed  a  fleet  with,  supplies 
for  his  army,  to  sail  round  from  Berwick  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  ;  and  having  left  lloxbnrgh,  he  proceeded  by 
moderate  marches  into  Scotland,  laying  waste  the 
country,  and  anxious  for  a  sight  of  his  enemies.  No 
one,  however,  was  to  be  found,  who  coold  give  him 
information  r^arding  the  Scottish  army ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Berwickshire,  to  Lauder,^  and  without 
a  check  to  Templeliston,  now  Kirkliston,  a  small  town 
between  Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow.  Here,  as  provi- 
sions began  already  to  be  scarce,  he  determined  to 
remain,  in  order  to  receive  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
his  fleet ;  and,  in  case  of  accidents,  to  secure  his  retreat. 
At  this  time  he  learnt  that  frequent  attacks  were  made 
^^nst  the  foraging  parties  of  his  rear  division,  by  the 
Scottish  garrison  in  the  strong  castle  of  Dirleton ;  and 
that  two  other  fortalices,  which  he  had  passed  on  his 
march,  were  likely  to  give  him  annoyance.^  Upon  this 
he  despatched  his  favourite  martial  bishop,  Anthony 
Beck,  who  sat  down  before  the  castle ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  proper  battering  machines,  found  it  too 
strong  for  him.     He  then  attempted  to  carry  it  by 

'  Fiynne,  Edward  I.,  p.  7eo.  ■  Hemingford,  toI.  i,  p.  100. 
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assault,  but  waa  driven  back  with  loss ;  and  as  his 
dirision  began  to  be  in  extreme  want,  the  bishop  sent 
Sir  John  Marmaduke  to  require  the  king's  pleasure. 
"  Go  back,"  said  Edward,  "  and  tell  Anthony  that  be 
is  right  to  be  pacific,  when  be  is  acting  the  bishop, 
but  that  in  his  present  business  he  most  forget  his 
calling.  As  for  you,"  continued  the  king,  addressing 
Marmaduke,  "  you  are  a  relentless  soldier,  and  I  have 
often  had  to  reprove  you  for  too  cruel  an  exultation 
over  the  death  of  your  enemies ;  but  return  now  whence 
you  came,  and  be  as  relentless  as  you  choose.  You 
will  have  my  thanks,  not  my  censure ;  and,  look  you, 
do  not  see  my  face  again,  till  these  three  castles  are 
razed  to  the  ground."  '- 

In  the  meantime,  the  besiegers  were  relieved  from 
the  extremities  of  want,  by  the  arrival  of  three  ships 
with  provisions ;  and  the  bishop,  on  receiving  the  king's 
message,  took  advantage  of  the  renewed  strength  and 
spirits  of  his  soldiers,  to  order  an  assault,  which  waa 
fluccesaful ;  the  garrison  having  stipulated,  before  sur- 
render, that  their  lives  should  be  spared.*  Edward, 
when  at  Kirkliston,  had  raised  some  of  the  young 
squires  in  his  army  to  the  rank  of  knighthood ;  and 
these  new  knights  were  sent  to  gain  their  spurs,  by 
taking  the  other  two  fortalices.  On  coming  before 
them,  however,  they  found  that  the  Scots  had  aban< 
doned  them  to  the  enemy ;  and  having  destroyed  them, 
they  rejoined  the  main  army.^ 

These  transactions  occupied  a  month ;  and  the 
army  began  again  to  suffer  severely  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions.  The  fleet  from  Berwick  was  anxiously 
looked  for;  and  Edward  foresaw,  that  in  the  event  of 
its  arrival  being  protracted  a  few  days  longer,  he  should 

'  Hemingford,  toI.  i.  p.  160      '  Ibid,  p,  161.    Walsingbam,  p.  75. 
'  Hemingford,  toL  i.  p.  161. 
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be  compelled  to  retreat.  At  last  a  few  shipa  were  seen 
off  the  coast,  which  brought  a  small  supply;  but  the 
great  bodj  of  the  fleet  was  still  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  and  a  dangeroos  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp. 
The  Welsh  troops  had  suffered  much  from  famine; 
and  a  present  of  wine  baring  been  sent  to  them  by 
the  king,  their  soldiers,  in  a  paroxymn  of  intoxication 
and  national  antipathy,  attacked  the  English  quarters 
in  the  night,  and  inhumanly  murdered  eighteen  priests. 
Upon  this  the  English  cavalry  hastily  ran  to  their 
weapons,  and  breaking  in  upon  the  Welsh,  slew 
eighty  men.  In  the  morning  the  Welsh,  -of  whom 
there  were  forty  thousand  in  the  army,  exasperated  at 
the  death  of  their  companions,  threatened  to  join  the 
Scots.  "  Let  them  do  so,"  said  Edward,  with  hid 
usual  cool  courage ;  "  let  them  go  over  to  my  enemies : 
I  hope  soon  to  see  the  day  when  I  sball  chastise  them 
both."  This  day,  however,  was,  to  all  appearance, 
distant.  The  distress  for  provisions  now  amounted 
to  an  absolute  famine.  No  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived of  the  Scottish  army.  As  the  English  advanced, 
the  country  had  been  wasted  by  an  invisible  foe ;  and 
Edward,  wearied  out,  was  at  length  compelled  to  issue 
orders  for  a  retreat  to  Edinbui^h,  hoping  to  meet 
with  his  fleet  at  Leith,  and  thereafter  to  recommence 
operations  against  the  enemy. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  military  skill 
and  wisdom  of  the  dispositions  made  by  Wallace  be- 
came apparent,  and  when  the  moment  to  harass  and 
destroy  the  invading  army  in  its  retreat  had  arrived, 
the  treachery  of  her  nobles  again  betrayed  Scotland. 
Two  Scottish  lords,  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar,  and  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  privately,  at  day-break,  sought  the 
quarters  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  informed  him 
that  the  Scots  were  encamped  not  &r  off  in  the  forest 
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of  Falkirk.  The  Scottish  earls,  who  dreaded  the 
resentment  of  Edward,  on  account  of  their  late  renun- 
ciation of  alliance,'  did  not  venture  to  Beek  the  king 
in  person.  They  sent  their  intelligence  by  a  page; 
and'  added,  that  having  heard  of  his  projected  retreat, 
it  was  the  intention  of  Wallace  to  surprise  him  by  a 
night  attack,  and  to  hang  upon  and  harass  his  rear. 
Edward,  on  hearing  this  welcome  news,  could  not 
conceal  hiB  joy.  "  Thanks  be  to  Ood,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  who  hitherto  hath  extricated  me  from  every  danger! 
They  shall  not  need  to  follow  me,  since  I  shall  forth- 
with go  and  meet  them."  Withont  a  moment's  delay, 
orders  were  issued  for  the  soldiers  to  arm,  and  hold 
themselves  ready  to  march.  The  king  was  the  first 
to  put  on  his  umouT ;  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode 
throngh  the  camp,  hastening  the  preparations,  and 
giving  orders  in  person  to  the  merchants  and  sutlers, 
who  attended  the  army,  to  pack  up  their  wares  and  be 
ready  to  follow  him.  At  length  all  was  prepared;  and 
at  three  o'clock  the  whole  army  was  on  its  advance 
from  Kirkliston  to  Falkirk,  astonished  at  the  sudden 
change  in  the  plan  of  operations,  and  at  the  slow  and 
deliberate  pace  with  which  they  were  led  on.  It  was 
late  before  they  reached  a  heath  near  Linlithgow,  on 
which  they  encamped  for  the  night.  They  were  not 
allowed  the  refreshment  of  disarming  themselves; 
but,  to  use  the  striking  words  of  Hemingford,  "  each 
soldier  slept  on  the  ground,  using  his  shield  for  his 


*  Hemuigford,  voL  i.  p.  162.  Lord  Htules  haa  omitted  to  notice 
the  bet,  that  the  Intelligence  r^atding  the  position  of  the  annj  was 
brought  hy  two  Scottish  earls.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he 
should  have  overlooked  it,  as  be  quotes  the  very  page  of  Hemingford 
where  it  is  stated.  He  has  attempted  to  disproTe  what  appears  to  me 
completely  established  by  the  authority  of  Hemingford,  "  that  the 
defeat  at  Falkirlc  was  brought  aboat  by  the  disaenuons  amongst  the 
Scottish  leaden." 
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piUow ;  each  horseman  had  his  horse  beside  him,  and 
the  horaes  themselTes  tasted  nothing  but  cold  iron, 
champing  their  bridles."  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a 
cry  was  heard.  King  Edward,  who  slept  on  the  heath, 
whilst  a  page  held  his  horse,  was  awakened  by  a  sud- 
den stroke  on  his  side.  The  boy  had  been  careless ; 
and  the  horse,  in  changing  his  position,  had  pat  his 
foot  on  the  king  as  he  slept.  Those  aronnd  him  cried 
out  that  their  prince  was  wounded ;  and  this,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  night,  was  soon  raised  into  a  shout 
that  the  enemy  were  npoa  them,  so  that  they  hastily 
armed  themseWes,  and  prepared  for  their  defence. 
But  the  mistake  was  soon  expired.  Edward  had 
been  only  slightly  hurt ;  and  as  the  morning  was  near, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  gave  orders  to  march. 
They  passed  through  Linlithgow  a  little  before  sun- 
rise ;  and  on  looking  up  to  a  rising  ground,  at  some 
distance  in  their  front,  observed  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
lined  with  lances.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Their 
columns  marched  up  the  hill,  but  on  reaching  it,  the 
enemy  had  disappeared  ;  and  as  it  was  the  feast  of  St 
Mary  Magdalene,  the  king  ordered  a  tent  to  be  raised, 
where  he  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  beard  mass. 
These  lances  had  been  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy ;  for  while  mass  was  saying,  and  the  day  be- 
came brighter,  the  English  soldier  could  distinctly  see 
the  Scots  in  the  distance,  arranging  their  lines  and 
preparing  for  battle. 

The  Scottish  army  did  not  amount  to  the  third  part 
of  the  force  of  the  English ;  and  Wallace,  who  dreaded 
this  great  disparity,  and  knew  how  much  Edward 
was  likely  to  suffer  by  the  protraction  of  the  war  and 
the  want  of  provisions,  at  first  thought  of  a  retreat, 
and  hastened  to  lead  off  bis  soldiers ;  bat  he  soon 
found  that  the  English  were  too  near  to  admit  of  this 
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being  accomplished  withoat  eertjun  destraction ;  and 
he  therefore  proceeded  to  draw  up  his  army,  so  aa 
best  to  avail  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  English.  He  divided  bis 
infantry  into  four  compact  divisions,  called  Sckiltrons,'- 
composed  of  his  lancers.  In  the  first  line  the  men 
knelt,  vFith  their  lances  turned  obliquely  outwards, 
so  aa  to  present  a  serried  front  to  the  enemy  on 
every  side.  In  this  infantry  consisted  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Scottish  army,  for  the  soldiers  stood 
so  close,  and  were  so  linked  or  chained  together,  that 
to  break  the  line  was  extremely  difficult."  In  the 
spaces  between  these  divisions  were  placed  the 
archers ;  and  in  the  rear  was  drawn  up  the  Scottish 
cavalry,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  heavy-armed 
horee.^ 

After  hearing  mass,  the  King  of  England,  being  in- 
formed of  the  Scottish  disposition  of  battle,  hesitated 
to  lead  his  army  forward  to  the  attack,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  pitch  their  tents,  and  allow  the  sol- 
diers and  the  horses  time  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
This  was  opposed  by  bis  officers  as  unsafe,  on  account 
of  their  being  nothing  but  a  small  rivulet  between  the 
two  armies.  "  What,  then,  would  you  advise? "  asked 
Edward.  "  An  immediate  advance,"  said  they ;  "  the 
field  and  the  victory  will  be  ours."—"  In'God's  name, 
then,  let  it  be  so,"  replied  the  king ;  and  without 
delay,  the  barons  who  commanded  the  first  division, 
the  Marshal  of  England,  and  the  Earls  of  Hereford 

'  See  Notes  anci  IlluBtntions,  letter  I. 

■  *■  Ther  formoBt  coMXej  ther  bakkis  tofpdera  sette, 
There  sperea  poynt  over  pofct,  so  aar«,  and  «o  tliibke 
And  f&Bt  togiden  jojol,  to  se  il  wm  werlike. 
Ale  s  caatelle  thei  Btode,  tbat  were  ws,11ed  with  stone, 
Thei  wecde  no  man  of  blode  thorgh  tham  anld  haf  gone," 

Langtoft's  Chroniole,  book  ii.  1.  30i,  805. 
'  Hemingford,  vol.  i,  p.  163. 
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and  Lincoln,  led  their  soldiers  in  a  direct  line  against 
the  enemy.  They  were  not  aware,  howeyer,  of  an 
extensive  moss  which  stretched  along  the  front  of  the 
Scottish  position,  and  on  reaching  it,  were  obliged  to 
make  a  circuit  to  the  west  to  get  rid  of  the  obstacle. 
This  retarded  their  attack ;  meanwhile  the  second 
line,  under  the  command  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
being  better  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  in 
advancing  inclined  to  the  east  with  the  same  object. 
The  bishop's  cavalry  were  fiery  and  impetuous.  Thirty- 
six  banners  floated  above  the  mass  of  spears,  and 
showed  how  many  leaders  of  distinction  were  in  the 
field ;  but  Anthony  Beck,  who  had  seen  enough  of 
war  to  know  the  danger  of  too  precipitate  an  attack, 
commanded  them  to  hold  back,  till  the  third  line, 
under  the  king,  came  up  to  support  them.  "  Stick  to 
thy  mass,  bishop,"  cried  Ralph  Basset  of  Drayton, 
*'  and  teach  not  us  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  face  of 
an  enemy." — "  On,  then,"  replied  the  bishop ;  "  set  on 
in  your  own  way.  We  are  all  soldiers  to-day,  and 
bound  to  do  our  duty."  So  saying,  they  hastened 
forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes  engaged  with  the  first 
column  of  the  Scots ;  whilst  the  first  line,  which  had 
extricated  itself  from  the  morass,  commenced  its  at- 
tack upon  the  other  flank.  Wallace's  anxiety  to 
avoid  a  battle  had,  in  all  probability,  arisen  from  his 
having  little  dependence  on  the  fidelity  of  the  heavy- 
armed  cavaliy,  commanded  by  those  nobles  who  hated 
and  feared  him ;  and  the  event  showed  how  just  were 
his  suspicions :  for  the  moment  the  lines  met,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Scottish  horse  shamelessly  retired 
without  striking  a  blow.* 

'  Fordan  k  Heame,  p.  981.  "  Nun  proptor  conceptam  mslicUm, 
ex  fonte  iavidis  geoeratam,  qnam  ei^  dictum  Willelmmii  Ciimin- 
enacB  habebaut,    com  Buis  complicibuB  caropnm  deserentefi,  illicBi 
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The  columns  of  infentry,  however,  with  the  interme- 
diate companies  of  archers,  kept  their  ground,  and  a  few 
of  the  armed  knights  remained  beside  them.  Amongst 
these,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  in  marshalling  the 
ranks  of  the  archers  from  the  forest  of  Selkirk,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse.  The  fiuthful  bowmen  tried  to 
rescue  him ;  but  in  vain.  He  was  slain ;  and  the  tall  and 
athletic  figures  of  those  who  fell  round  him,  drew  forth 
the  praise  of  the  enemy.'  On  the  death  of  this  leader, 
the  archers  gave  way ;  but  the  columns  of  the  Scottish 
in&utry  stood  firm ;  and  their  oblique  lances,  pointing 
OTcry  way,  presented  a  thick  wood,  through  which  no 
attacks  of  the  cavalry  could  penetrate.  Edward  now 
brought  up  his  reserve  of  archers  and  slingers,  who 
showered  their  arrows  upon  them,  with  volleys  of 
lai^e  round  stones,  which  covered  the  ground  where 
they  stood.  This  continued  and  galling  attack,  along 
with  the  reiterated  chains  of  the  cavalry,  at  last 
broke  the  first  line ;  and  the  heavy-armed  horse,  pour- 
ing in  at  the  gap  which  was  thus  made,  threw  all  into 
confusion,  and  carried  indiscriminate  slaughter  through 
their  ranks.  Macduff,  along  with  his  vassals  from 
Fife,  was  slain ; '  and  Wallace,  with  the  remains  of 
his  army,  having  gained  the  neighbouring  wood,  made 
good  his  retreat,  leaving  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men 
dead  upon  the  field.'  On  the  English  side,  only  two 
men  of  note  fell ;  one  of  them  was  Sir  Bryan  de  Jaye, 
master  of  the  Scottish  templars,  who,  when  pressing 

eraBenmt"    See,  also,  Hemingfoi^  p.  164 — "  Fugerant  Soottornm 
equestiee  absque  ullo  gl&dii  icta  ; "  aiid  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  book 
TJii.  chap.  Ifi,  1.  47  ;  also  Chron.  de  Lanercost,  p.  191. 
'  Hemingford,  toI.  i.  p.  \6B. 
'  Winton,  vol.  il.  p.  101,  book  viii.  chap.  16, 1.  46, 
*  Tyrrel,  vol.  Ui.  p.  130,  who'  quotes,  as  his  authority,  the  Norwich 
Chronicle  and  the  Chronicle  of  John  Eversden  ;  both  English  autho- 
rities.    The  older  Scottish  historians,  Fordun  and  Winton,  make  no 
mention  of  the  loss  of  the  Scots, 
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before  his  men  id  the  ardour  of  the  parsait,  was  eo- 
tangled  id  a  moss  in  Calendar  wood,  and  slain  by  some 
of  the  Scottish  fu^tires.  The  other  was  a  compaDion 
of  the  same  order,  aod  of  high  rank.* 

The  remans  of  the  Scottish  arm;  immediately  re- 
treated from  Falkirk  to  Stirling.  Unable  to  maiDtuD 
the  town  against  the  English  army,  they  set  it  on  fire ; 
and  Edward,  on  entering  it  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
battle,  found  it  reduced  to  ashes.'  The  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  however,  escaped  the  flames;  and 
here  the  king,  who  still  suffered  from  the  wound  given 
him  by  his  horse,  remained  for  fifteen  days,  to  recover 
his  h^th.  Meantime  he  sent  a  division  of  his  army 
across  the  Forth  into  ClackmaDDaDshire  and  Men- 
teith,  which,  after  ravaging  the  couatry,  and  plunder- 
ing the  villages,  advanced  in  its  destructive  march 
through  Fife.  The  whole  of  this  rich  and  populous 
district  was  now  regarded  with  great  severity,  on 
account  of  the  resistance  made  by  Macduff  and  the 
meo  of  Fife  at  Falkirk.  It  was  accordingly  delivered 
up  to  complete  military  execution ;  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  ancient  chronicle,  "  dene  brent."'  The 
city  of  St  Andrews  was  foimd  deserted  by  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  delivered  to  the  flames.  BeginoiDg  to  be 
ID  distress  for  provisions,  the  English  pushed  on  to 
Perth,  which  they  found  already  burnt  by  the  Scots 
theoiselres ;  so  that,  defeated  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
supplies,  and  unable  longer  to  support  themselves  in 
a  country  so  utterly  Iwd  waste,  they  returned  to  Stir- 
ling, the  castle  of  which  Edward  had  commanded  to 
be  repaired.    Having  left  a  garrison  there,  he  pro- 

'  NotM  and  Illiulntioiu,  Letter  K. 

'  Piyime,  £dward  I.,  p.  701.     Edward  wu  at  Stirling,  26th  July. 
'  Hardjnge'i  Chioniole,  Sto,  London,  1S4G,  p,  16S.    See  Notesand 
lUnatntioni,  Letter  L. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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ceeded  to  Abercorn,*  near  QaeeAsfeity,  ■Wbt&ee  be  bad 
hopes  to  And  his  long-expected  fleet,  with  supplies 
from  Berwick ;  but  bis  shipa  were  still  detained,  tte 
then  inarched  to  Gla^w,  and  through  the  district  of 
Clydesdale,  by  BotbWell,  to  Lanark,  from  which  be 
proceeded  towards  the  strofig  castle  of  Ayr,  then  in 
the  bands  of  the  younger  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick. 
Bruce  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  king,  after  having 
set  fire  to  the  castle ;  and  Edward  marched  into  G^- 
loway,  with  the  intention  of  punishing  this  refractory 
baton,  by  laying  waste  bia  country.*  The  army,  how- 
ever, began  again  to  be  grievously  in  want  of  provisions; 
and  the  king,  after  having  for  fifteen  days  struggled 
against  famine,  was  constrained  to  return  through  the 
middle  of  Annandale,  and  to  be  contented  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Bmce's  castle  of  Loohmaben,'  from  which  he 
proceeded  to  Carlisle.  Thus  were  the  fruits  of  the  bloody 
and  decisive  battle  of  Falkirk  plucked  from  the  hands 
of  Edward,  by  famine  and  distress,  at  the  moment  he 
expected  to  secure  them ;  and  ^ter  leading  i^rainst 
Scotland  the  moat  numerous  and  best  appointed  army 
which  bad  perhaps  ever  invaded  it,  and  defeating  bis 
enemies  with  great  slai^hter,  be  was  compelled  to 
retreat  while  still  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country 
beyond  the  Forth  was  unsubdued,  and  even  when  that 
part  which  he  had  wasted  and  overrun,  was  only  wait- 
ing for  bis  absence,  to  rise  into  a  new  revolt  against 
him.*    At  Carlisle,  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford 

*  Trivet,  p.  31£^  calls  this  pl&ee  "  Abonrtoun  juxta  QueeneBfeme ; " 
and  H«ame,  the  editor,  in  a  note,  obserres  it  may  mean  Aberdonr. 
PrTime,  Edmrd  I.,  p.  7B1,  qaotes  a  letter  of  presentation  by  Edward, 
of  John  Bouah  of  London,  to  the  vacant  church  of  Kinkell,  dated  at 
Abercom,  Aug.  15, 1298. 

■  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  '  Ihid. 

*  Lord  Uaileei,  4to  edition,  vol,  i,  p,  263,  a«cribeB  the  SDCcesses  of 
Edvrard  in  this  campaign,  to  the  precipitancy  of  the  Scote.  Yet  the 
Scots  wen  any  thing  but  precipitate.    They  wasted  the  country,  and 
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l^t  the  a^nj  to  return  botne,  under  the  prejteikce  that 
their  men  and  horaes  weie  worn  oat  with  the  expedi- 
tion, but  in  reality  beoanse  they  w^e  incensed  at  the 
king  for  a  breaoh  of  faith.  Edwwcd,  when  at  Loch- 
maben,  had,  witihout  consulting  them  or  t^eir  brother 
nobles,  dieposed  of  the  island  of  Arrau  to  Tbomas 
Bisset,  a  Scottish  adventurer,  who,  havipg  invaded 
and  seized  it,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
pretended  that  be  had  ^undertajie?  the  .enterprise  for 
the  King  of  England.  This  was  done  in  violation  of 
a  solemn  promise,  that,  without  advice  of  his  council, 
he  would  adopt  no  new  measaree ;  and  to  atoqe  ibr  so 
irr^ular  a  proceeding,  a  puliament  was  held  at  Car- 
lisle, in  which  the  king,  who  as  yet  was  master  of  but 
a  vQry  small  part  of  Scotland,  assigned  to  bis  earls 
and  barons  the  estates  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  These, 
however,  as  an  old  historian  remarks,  were  grants 
given  in  hope,  not  in  possession ;  and  even  the  frail 
tenure  of  hope  by  which  they  were  held,  was  soon 
threatened :  for  on  r^chiug  Durham,  messengers 
arrived  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Scots  were  again 
in  arm^,  apd  the  king  hastily  returned  to  Tynemouth, 
and  from  tbence  to  Coldingham  near  Beverley.  His 
army  was  now  much  reduced  by  the  desertion  of  Nor- 
folk and  Hereford;  and  the  soldiers  who  remained  were 
weakened  with  femine  and  the  fatigues  of  war.  To 
commence  another  campaign  at  this  late  season  was 
impossible ;  but  he  instantly  issued  bis  vmts  for  the 
assembling  of  a  new  army,  to  chastise,  as  he  said,  the 
obstinate  and  reiterated  rebellions  of  the  Scots ;  and 

pu^KMely  retired  from  Edwvrd  ;  hot  did  thej  fight,  till  the  EatI  of 
DunbsT  and  Um  .Earl  of  Angus,  treocberoast;  brought  information 
wluie  the  Scottish  Bjwy  lay,  and  enabled  Edwaid,  hy  a  rapid  night- 
march,  to  sqrpiige  them.  Edward  owed  his  Butxeaa  to  the  fatal  dis- 
MUMona  amon^  the  Scots,  and  bo  the  superior  numbers  ajod  equipment 
□f  his  armj. 
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be  appointed  his  barons  to  meet  bim  at  Carlisle,  on 
tbe  ere  of  tbe  day  of  Pentecost.^  He  also  coniDianded 
the  speedy  collection  of  the  money  granted  by  the 
clergy  of  the  province  of  York,  to  assist  him  in  bis 
war  with  Scotland;  and  despatched  letters  to  the 
nobles  of  England,  ordering  their  attendance  in  tbe 
army  destined  against  Scotland.  Patrick  earl  of 
Danbar  and  March,  and  his  son  Gilbert  de  UmfraTille 
earl  of  Augas,  Alexander  de  Baliol,  and  Simon  Fraaer, 
all  of  them  Scottish  barons,  were  at  this  time  fiiends 
to  Edward,  and  resident  at  his  court,  and  to  them  were 
the  same  commands  directed.* 

Wallace,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Falkirk,  volnntarily 
resigned  the  office  of  Governor  of  Scotland.  The 
I  Comyns  bad  threatened  to  impeach  him  of  treason  for 
'  bis  conduct  during" the  war ;  and  the  Braces,  next  in 
power  to  tbe  Comjnaa,  appear  to  have  forgot  their  per- 
sonal animosity,  and  united  with  their  rivals  to  pat 
him  dovm.  To  these  accnsatiouB,  the  disaster  at  Fal- 
kirk gave  some  colonr ;  and  be  chose  rather  to  return 
to  tbe  station  of  a  private  knigbt,  than  to  retain  au 
elevation  which,  owing  to  tbe  jealousy  of  the  nobility, 
brought  rniD  and  distress  upon  tbe  people.'     One 


'  Hemingford,  toI.  i.  p.  166.  "  JnxU  octavos  beabe  rirginis,"  8th 
Sept.  The  king  was  BtC&rMe  till  tbe  12tb  Sept.  Frynne,  Edward  I., 
p.  789.  Tynel,  vol.  Ui.  p.  131,  on  the  rathority  of  the  Chmn.  Abing- 
don, p- 171,  BBja  the  parliament  was  held  at  Durham.  Rymer,  Fceden, 
new  edit,  tort  IL  p.  899.  Prynne's  Edward  I.,  p.  789.  The  day  of 
assembling  was  afterwards  prorogated  to  the  2d  of  Augast.  Bymer, 
new  edit,  part  ii.  906. 

*  Hadox's  Hist,  of  Ezoheqaer,  chap.  xri.  $  B,  p.  44A.  Ex.  Botnl. 
de  adventu  Ticecomitnm. 

'  "  Eligens  magia  subeme  com  plebe  qnam  cnm  ejns  mina  et  gntTi 
popuJi  pneeBW  diapeudio,  non  din  post  helium  TaiiR  capellae  apud 
aquam  de  Forth  officium  cnstodis  et  enram  qnam  gerebat  sponte'  reaig- 
navit.'*  Fordun  a  Heame,  p.  982.  Winton,  book  riii.  ohap.  xv.  toL  it. 
p.  102.  Lord  Hailes  has  omitted  to  notice  this  important  fact,  so 
positively  stated  by  Fordun  and  Winton. 
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ancient  manoacript  of  Fordnn  *  asserts,  that  he  passed 
over  into  France,  where  he  was  hononrably  welcomed 
and  entertained  hj  Pliilip,  and  increased  his  high 
character  for  personal  prowess,  bj  his  Boccesses  gainst 
the  pirates  who  then  infested  the  seas ;  so  that  his 
exploits  were  celebrated  in  the  French  songs  and 
ballads  of  the  day.  An  examination  of  the  valaable 
historical  materials  which  exist  in  the  public  libraries 
of  France,  might  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  this 
dark  portion  of  his  atoiy.  It  is  certain  that  his  great 
name  does  not  again  recor  in  any  anthentic  record,  as 
bearing  even  a  secondary  command  in  the  wars  against 
Edward ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we  meet  with  him  in  any 
public  transaction,  nntil  eight  years  after  this,  when 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  unrelenting  Tengeance  of  that 
prince. 

On  the  demission  of  Wallace,  the  Scottish  barons 
chose  John  Comjn  of  Badenoch,  the  younger,  and 
John  de  Soulis,  to  be  governors  of  Scotland  ;*  and,  after 
some  time,  Bruce  earl  of  Carriok,  and  William  Lam- 
berton  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  were  associated  in  the 


It  is  now  necessary  to  allude  to  an  attempt  at  a 
pacification  between  Edward  and  the  Scots,  which 
some  time  previous  to  this  had  been  made  by  Philip 
of  France ;  as  the  negotiations  which  then  took  place 
conduct  us  to  the  termination  of  Baliol's  career,  and 
throw  a  strong  light  on  the  character  of  the  King  of 
England. 

John  Baliol,  whom  the  Scots  still  acknowledged  aa 

*  Fotdna  a.  Good&l,  rol.  ii.  p.  176. 

*  FoidDii  a  Heune,  p.  062.  Winton,  book  rii.  chap.  zt.  toJ.  U. 
p.  103. 

'  Rymer,  Fceden,  p.  91fi,  new  edit,  part  ii.  The  finrt  notice  of 
Robert  Brace  and  EK^op  Lamberton,  sa  gnardiuu  of  Scotland,  ia  on 
NoTciubei  13,  1299. 
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their  tightfe!  monarch,  had  remained  a  prisoner  in 
£iigknd  since  1296.  On  the  conclasion  of  a  tmce 
t>etwe6n  the  Kii^  of  Frait^  and  England  in  1297,^ 
the  articles  of  whioh  afterwards  formed  the  baeia  of 
the  n^otiations  at  Montreni),'  and  of  the  important 
peace  Of  Paris,'  Philip  demanded  the  liberation  of 
Baliol,  &B  his  ally,  from  the  Tower.  He  required,  aUo, 
thtit  tlie  prelatesy  barons,  knights,  and  other  nobles, 
along  with  the  towns  and  commtinltiea,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Sc4>tland,  of  what  rank  and  eondition 
soever,  sbonld  be  Ificlnded  in  the  trnce,  and  that  not 
only  Baliol,  bnt  all  the  other  Scottish  prisoners,  should 
be  liberdted,  on  the  delitery  of  hostages.  These  de- 
mands were  made  by  special  messengers,  sent  for  this 
purpose  bj  Philip  to  the  King  of  England;*  and  it  is 
probable  that  John  Comyn  the  younger,  the  Earl  of 
Athole,  and  other  Scottish  barona,who  had  left  Edward 
on  his  embarkation  at  Hardenburgh  in  Flanders,"  and 
repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  prevailed  upon  Philip 
to  be  thus  urgent  in  his  endeavours  to  include  them 
and  their  country  in  the  articles  of  pacification.  Ed- 
ward, however,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  allow- 
ing the  truce  to  be  extended  to  the  Scots.  He  was 
highly  exasperated  against  them,  and  was  then  busy 
in  collecting  and  organizing  an  army  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  their  country.  He  did  not,  at  first,  how- 
ever, give  a  direct  t^fusal,  hot  observed,  that  the 
request  touching  the  king,  the  realm,  and  nobles  of 
Scotland,  was  so  new  and  foreign  to  the  other  articles 
of  truce,  that  it  would  require  his  most  serious  deli- 
beration before  he  could  reply."    Immediately  after 

•  Rymer,  p.  878,  new  edit,  part  ii.  October  9, 1297. 

•  Ibid.  p.  906,  June  19,  1299.  >  Ibid.  p.  952,  Ha;  20,  ]302. 
'  Trivet,  p.  311-    Rymer,  Fcedera,  new  edit,  part  ij.  881. 

'  Walsingham,  p.  Tfl.     Trivet,  ^  311. 

•  Rj'iner,  Foedera,  new  edit,  part  ii.  April  1298. 
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this,  he  manihed,  as  we  have  Been,  at  the  head  of  aa 
OTerwhelming  army  into  Scotland ;  aad,  after  the 
batUe  of  Falkiik.  fonod  leisure  to  send  hia  answer  to 
Philip,  refusing  peremptorilj  to  deliver  ap  Baliol,  or 
to  include  the  Scottish  nobles  in  the  truce,  on  the 
groand,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  articles  of  trace 
were  drawn  up,  FhUip  did  not  consider  the  Scots  as 
bis  allies,  nor  was  there  any  Qiention  of  Baliol  or  his 
subjects  at  that  time.*  "If."  said  Edward,  "any 
alliance  ever  existed  between  Baliol  and  the  French 
king,  it  had  been  deliberately  and  freely  renounced." 
To  this  Philip  replied,  "  That  as  &r  as  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  the  other  Scottish  nobles  who  were  Edward's 
prisoners,  were  eonceraed,  the  renunciation  of  the 
French  allianoe  bad  been  made  through  the  inflaence 
of  foroe  and  fear,  on  which  accoont  it  ought  to  be  con- 
ndered  of  no  avail ;  that  it  was  they  alone  whom  be 
floosidered  as  included  in  the  truce;  and  if  any  Scottish 
nobles  had  afterwards,  of  their  own  ^e  will,  submitted 
to  Edward,  and  sworn  homage  to  him,  as  had  been 
done  by  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar,  Gilbert  earl  of  Angus, 
.  and  their  sons,  the  King  of  France  would  not  ioterfere 
in  that  matter."' 

Edward,  however,  who,  at  the  time  he  made  this 
reply,  had  defeated  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  and  dispersed 
the  only  army  which  stood  between  him  and  his  am-: 
bitioD,  oontiaued  firm,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  Philip.  The  mediation  of  the  pope 
was  next  employed;  and,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Boni&ce,  the  king  consented  to  deliver  Baliol  from 
bis  imprisonment,  and  to  place  him  in  the  hands  o! 

'  Rymer,  F<edan,  i»w  edition,  put  ii.  April  1298,  p.  898. 

*  "Dm  ImjKOtaDt  public  iailnuneat  from  wliiclt  thew  tacit  regcrding 
tlw  oc^otifttioiu  between  Edward  and  Pliilip  are  talun,  hai  beoi 
printed,  for  the  fint  time,  in  the  new  edition  of  Rf  mer'a  Fcedan,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  808.     See,  also,  Du  Citesne,  HiBt.  p.  600, 
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the  papal  legate,  the  Bishop  c^  Vioenia.  "  I  will 
send  him  to  the  pope,"  said  Edward,  '*aa  a  &lse 
sedocer  of  the  people,  aad  a  perjured  man."^  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Robert  Butghersh,  the  Constable  of  Dover, 
conveyed  the  dethroned  king,  with  his  goods  and 
private  property,  to  Whitsaod,  near  Calais.  Before 
embarking,  his  trunks  were  searched,  and  a  crown  of 
gold,  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  many  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  were 
found  in  them.  The  crown  was  seized  by  Edward, 
and  hung  up  in  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr ; 
the  great  seal  was  also  retuned,  but  the  money  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  his  coffers.  On  meeting  the 
legate  at  Whitsand,  Burghersh  formally  delivered  to 
this  prelate  the  person  of  the  ex-king,  to  be  at  the  sole 
disposal  of  his  holiness ;  hut  a  material  condition  was 
added  in  the  proviso,  "That  the  pope  should  not 
ordain  or  direct  any  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
concerning  the  people  or  inhabitants,  or  any  thing 
appertunii^  to  the  same  kingdom,  in  behalf  of  John 
Bsdiol  or  his  heirs."  Edward's  obsequiousness  to  the 
Roman  see  even  went  farther,  for  he  conferred  on  the 
pope  the  power  of  disposing  of  Baliol's  English  estates. 
These  estates  were  many  and  extensive.  They  were 
situated  in  nine  different  counties,  and  gave  a  com- 
manding feudal  influence  to  their  possessor.  But  the 
king  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  paying  any 
thing  more  than  an  empty  compliment  to  Bonifoce ; 
for  he  retained  the  whole  of  Baliol's  lands  and  manors 
in  his  own  hand,  and,  some  years  afterwards,  bestowed 
them  upon  his  nephew,  John  of  Bretagne.' 

*  WftlnnghMU,  pp.  76,  77.    Trynm'a  Edwud  I.,  pp.  797,  7se. 
Trivet,  p.  318. 

*  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  li.  p.  1029.     Hie  gnuit  to  John  of  Bratagne 
WHS  made  on  November  10,  1900. 
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The  dethroned  King  of  Scotland  was  conTeyed  by 
the  messengers  of  the  pope  to  his  lands  and  castle  of 
BfuUeol,  in  France,  where  he  passed  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  quiet  obscarity.' 

The  restless  activity  of  Edward's  mind,  and  the 
unsh^en  determination  with  which  he  pursued  the 
objects  of  his  ambition,  are  strikingly  ma^ed  by  his 
oondoct  at  this  time.  He  was  embroiled  in  serions 
dispates  with  his  barons ;  some  of  the  most  valaable 
prerogatiTes  of  his  crown  were  being  wrested  from  his 
hands ;  he  was  deeply  engaged  with  his  negotiations 
with  France ;  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage ;  bat 
nothing  could  divert  him  from  the  meditated  war.  He 
held  a  cooncil  of  his  nobility  at  Westminster,  con- 
cerning the  Scottish  expedition.  At  midsummer  he 
took  a  journey  to  St  Albtuis,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
ploring the  assistance  of  that  saint.*  In  September 
he  was  married  at  Canterbury,  to  the  sister  of  the 
King  of  France ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  after  his 
marriage,  he  directed  his  letters  to  Edmnnd  earl  of 
Cornwall,  to  meet  him  with  horse  aad  arms  at  York, 
on  the  10th  of  November.'  He  commanded  public 
prayers  to  be  made  for  the  success  of  his  arms  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  and  enjoined  the  Friars 
Predicant  to  employ  themselves  in  the  same  pious 
office. 

Aware  of  these  great  preparations,  the  Scottish 
regents,  whose  army  vras  encamped  in  the  Torwood, 
near  Stirling,  directed  a  letter  to  Edward,  acquainting 
bim  that  information  of  the  late  truce  had  been  sent 
them  by  Philip  king  of  France ;  and  that  they  were 

'  WalringhMn,  p.  77.    See  Notes  and  Dlaatrationi,  letter  H. 
■  Chmtlcon  S"-  Albani,  quoted  in  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  134. 
'  R^er,  Fteden,  rol.  f.  part  ii.  p.  913,  new  edition.    Palgr»re*B 
PnrlUiiieiitarf  Write,  p.  42,  Chron,  Alntnct, 
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wflHng  to  desist  from  all  t^gression,  daring  the  period 
which  was  stipulated,  provided  the  Kiog  of  Eagland 
would  follow  their  example.'  Edward  did  not  deign 
to  reply  to  this  communicatioQ ;  but  having  asaembled 
his  psrliamcDt  at  York,  in  the  b^inniog  of  November, 
he  commimicated  to  them  his  intentions  as  to  the 
oontinuaiioe  of  the  vrar ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  ap- 
proaching severity  of  the  winter,  marched  with  his 
army  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  where  he  had  appointed 
a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  soldiers,  with  a  large 
reinforcement  from  the  diocese  of  York,^  and  the  whcie 
military  strength  of  his  greater  barons,  to  meet  him. 
So  intent  vras  he  on  assemblii^  the  bravest  knights 
and  most  hardy  soldieiB  to  accompany  him,  that  he 
forbade,  by  public  proclamation,  all  tournaments  and 
plays  of  arms,  so  long  as  war  lasted  l>etween  him  and 
his  enemies ;  and  interdicted  every  knight,  esquire,  or 
soldier,  from  attending  such  exhibitions,  or  going  in 
search  of  adventures,  without  his  special  permission.' 
The  object  of  the  king  was  to  march  immediately  into 
Scotland,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Stirling,  then  invested 
by  the  regents,  and  to  reduce  that  great  division  of 
Scotland  beyond  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which,  along  with 
the  powerful  district  of  Galloway,  still  remained  in- 
dependent. But  after  all  his  great  preparations,  his 
hopes  were  cruelly  disappointed.  His  barons,  with 
their  military  vassals,  refused  to  go  farther  than  Ber- 
wick.    They  all^d  that  the  early  severity  of  the 

'  Rjmer,  vol.  L  p.  915,  new  edition.  The  date  of  the  letter  is, 
FoTwta  deir  Torre,  '13th  Nor.  1299. 

*  RjBier,  Foedeis,  vol.  i.  pp.  916,  91S,  new  edition. 

'  Bymer,  ibid.  p.  916,  new  edition.  Tliia  ia  one  of  the  instmmenta 
added  by  the  editors  to  the  new  edition  of  this  great  work.  Ill  temiB 
AK,  "Ne  qui*  miles,  armiger,  Tel  alins  qnicunqae,  mib  forisfactura 
Tittt  et  membromm,  et  omnium  qne  t«net  in  dicto  regao,  torseaTe,  bor- 
deare,  *eu  joatai  faeere,  aventune  qurrere,  ant  alias  ad  arma  ire  pre- 
Bumat,  quoquo  modo  sine  nostra  lioencia  speciali." 
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winter,  the  impassaMe  aod  marshy  gronnd  through 
which  they  would  he  compelled  to  march,  with  the 
scarcity  of  fon^  and  provisions,  rendered  anj  mili- 
tary expeditioD  agaiuat  Scotland  impracticable  and 
desperate.*  The  nobles,  besides  this,  had  oiher  ud 
deeper  causes  of  discontent.  The  great  charter,  and 
the  perambulation  of  the  forests,  had  not  been  duly 
obserred,  according  to  promise  ;  and  without  waiting 
remonstrance,  they  withdrew  to  their  estates  Ed- 
ward, in  extreme  anger,  marched  forward,  with  a  small 
force,  and  seemed  determined  to  risk  a  battle;  but 
being  informed  of  the  strong  position  of  the  Scottish 
army,  and  of  the  resolute  spirit  with  which  they 
awaited  his  advance,  the  king  submitted  to  the  necefh 
sity  of  the  case,  and  retreated  to  England.*  Mean- 
while the  English,  who  were  beleaguered  in  Stirling, 
^er  making  a  brave  and  obstinate  defence,  had  begun 
to  suffer  the  extremities  of  famine ;  upon  which  the 
kin^  finding  it  impossible  to  raise  the  siege,  com- 
manded them  to  capitulate ; '  and  the  castle  was  deli- 
vered to  Sir  John  de  Soulis,  one  of  the  regents.  The 
Scots  garrisoned  it,  and  committed  it  to  the  keeping 
of  Sir  William  Oliihnt. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  Edward,  inde- 
fatigable in  the  prosecution  of  his  great  object,  again 
invaded  Scotland,  and  found  that  the  enemy,  profiting 
by  experience,  had  adopted  that  protracted  war&re, 
which  was  their  best  security — avoiding  a  battle,  and 
cutting  off  his  supplies.*  Encamping  in  Annandale, 
he  besieged  and  took  Lochmab^i,  and  afterwards  sat 

'  Hemiogford,  vol.  L  p.  170.    Trivet,  f.  316. 

■  Lttngtoft'a  Chroniote,  p.  906. 

■  Hath.  Wtotniiutor,  p.  Mfi,  He  nuBt&kM  the  d»te  of  the  nirren- 
der,  which  w«  lESe,  not  1309. 

*  RjTDHT,  Fotden,  vtH.  L  pari  ii.  new  edition,  p.  930.  WaUiigliAm, 
p.  T8,  and  ChroD.  I  de  EvendeB  spud  Tjtt^  vol.  iii.  p.  138. 
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down  before  the  castle  of  Caerlaverock,  stronglj  situ- 
ated ou  the  coaat  of  the  Solwaj  Firtb.  After  some 
resistance,  this  castle  was  likewise  taken  md  garri- 
soned,^ and  the  kii^  marebed  into  Galloway,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  Ushop  of  that  diocese, 
who,  haTing  in  Tain  attempted  to  mediate  a  peace,  the 
Earl  of  Bnchan  and  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch  rep^red 
personally  to  Edward,  and  had  a  violent  interview 
with  the  king.  They  demanded  that  Baliol,  their 
lawful  king,  shoold  be  permitted  peaceably  to  reign 
over  them ;  and  that  their  estates,  which  had  been 
nnjustly  bestowed  upon  his  English  nobles,  should  be 
restored  to  their  lords.  Edward  treated  these  propo- 
sitions, which  he  considered  as  coming  from  rebels, 
with  an  onceremonious  refusal;  and  after  declaring 
that  they  would  defend  themselves  to  the  uttermost, 
the  king  and  the  Scottish  barons  parted  in  wrath. 

After  this  the  king  marched  to  Irvine,  a  seaport 
town  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  re- 
mained there  encamped  for  eight  days,  until  provisions 
were  brought  up  from  the  ships  which  lay  on  the 
coast.  During  this  time  the  Scottish  army  showed 
itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  but  on  being 
successively  attacked  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  king  himself,  they  rapidly  retreated 
to  their  morasses  and  mountains.  Through  this  rough 
and  difficult  ground,  the  heavy-armed  English  soldiers 
could  not  penetrate ;  and  the  Welsh,  whose  &miliarity 
with  rocky  passes  rendered  them  well  fitted  for  a 
warfare  of  this  kind,  obstinately  refused  to  act.  Thus 
baffled  in  his  attempts  at  pursuit,  Edward  stationed 

'  See  ft  coiioua  and  iDteieating  hiitorical  poem,  in  rol,  ir.  of  Anti- 
quarian Beperioiy,  p.  469,  pnblished  frgm  a  HS.  in  the  British  Uu- 
seum  :  unce  publiahed  with  Taluable  historical  and  heraldic  additions, 
by  Sii  Harris  Nioolaa.  The  garrison  was  only  sixty  strong,  yet  for 
some  time  defied  the  whole  English  army. 
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his  head-quarters  at  Damfries,  oaA  employed  himself 
in  taking  possession  of  the  different  towns  and  castles 
of  Galloway,  and  in  receiving  the  snbmisBion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district.*  Here  he  remaJDed  till 
the  end  of  October ;  and  haviog  spent  five  months  on 
an  expedition  which  led  to  no  important  saccess,  he 
was  at  last  compelled,  by  the  approach  of  winter,  to 
delay  till  another  season  all  his  hopes  of  the  entire 
snbjugatiOQ  of  Scotluid.  Affecting,  therefore,  now 
when  it  suited  his  convenience,  to  be  moved  by  the 
representations  of  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  Arom  the 
Kbg  of  France,  he  granted  a  tmce  to  the  Scots,  and 
artfully  gave  to  a  measure  of  necessity  the  appearance 
of  an  act  of  mercy.  Edward,  however,  caatioasly 
added,  that  he  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  Philip,  ont  of 
fovour  to  bim  as  bis  Mend  and  relative,  not  as  the 
ally  of  Scotland ;  nor  would  he  give  his  consent  to  the 
cessation  of  axmB,  until  the  ambassadors  of  France 
agreed  to  consider  it  in  this  light :  so  careful  was  he 
lest  any  too  hasty  concession  should  interrupt  his 
meditated  vengeance,  when  a  less  re&actory  army  and 
a  milder  season  should  allow  him  to  proceed  against 
his  enemies.* 

The  king  was  induced,  by  another  important  event, 
to  grant  this  truce  to  the  Scots.  This  was  no  less 
than  an  extraordinary  interposition  upon  the  part  of 
the  pope,  commanding  him,  as  he  reverenced  his  sacred 
anthority,  to  desist  from  all  hostilities ;  and  asserting 
that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  now  belonged  to  the 
holy  see,  and  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  had 
done  so.     The  arguments  by  which  the  Roman  church 

^  Rymer,  tdI.  i.  new  edition,  p.  921.  Wolunghun,  p.  7B,  makM 
Irrine,  SwinMn. 

'  Fordnn  a  HMtnw,  p.  B83.  Winton,  toI.  ii.  p.  104.  Rymer,  vol.  i. 
p.  981. 
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supported  thia  singular  daim,  were,  no  doubt,  au^es- 
ted  hy  certain  Scottidi  eonmuBUonezs  whom  Soulis 
the  regent,  in  a  former  part  of  thia  year,  had  e^t  ok 
■a  miBtton  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  the  grieronB  inju- 
ries inflicted  by  Edward  upon  Scotland,  and  to  request 
the  pope'8  interpoflition  in  behalf  of  their  ajBlioted 
eoontry.' 

Bonlfoce  accordingly,  influenced,  ae  is  asserted,  by 
Scottish  gold,'  directed  an  admonitory  bull  to  Edward, 
and  commuided  Winchelsea  axohbishop  <^  Cantecbnry 
to  deliTer  it  to  the  king,  who  was  then  with  bis  army 
in  the  wilds  of  Galloway.  Thia  prelate,  with  much 
personal  risk,  owing  to  the  unlicensed  state  of  the 
countiy,  and  the  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  bands 
of 'Scottish  robbers,  who  roamed  about,  thirsting,  as  he 
tells  us,  for  the  blood  of  the  English,  travelled  with 
his  suite  of  cleilks  and  learned  dignitaries  as  far  ae 
Kirkoudbright ;  and  having  passed  the  dangerous 
sands  of  the  Solway  with  his  chariots  and  horses, 
found  the  king  encamped  near  the  caatle  of  Caerlave- 
rock,  and  delivered  to  him  the  papal  bull.'  Its  argu- 
ments, as  &r  as  concerned  the  right  of  the  King  of 
England  to  the  feudal  superiority  of  Scotland,  were 
.BuflSoiently  sound  and  judicious;  but,  as  iwas  to  be 
expected,  the  grounda  on  which  he  could  rest  hie  own 
claim  far  less  satisioctory.  "Your  royal  highneas," 
he  observed,  "  may  have  heard,  and  we  doubt  not  bat 
the  truth  is  looked  in  the  book  of  your  memory,  that 
of  old  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  and  doth  still  be- 
long in  full  right  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  that 
neither  your  ancestors,  kings  of  England,  nor  yourself, 

>  Fordan  a  Hume,  p.  983.    Wintoti,  toI.  fi.  p.  tOff. 
'  Walsingh&m,  qnoted  in  Tyml,  vol.  iii.  p.  140. 
*  Pijnme,  HlsL  Edirsrd  I.,  p.  882,  where  there  is  a  euruui  letter 
from  the  archbiBhop,  giving  an  account  of  hie  jonmey. 
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enjoyed  over  it  tuiy  feudal  superiority.  Your  ^her, 
Henry  king  of  En^and,  of  glorioaB  memory,  when, 
in  the  wars  between  him  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  he 
requested  the  assistance  of  Alexander  III.  king  of 
Scotland,  did,  by  his  letters-patent,  acknowledge  that 
he  receiTed  such  assistance,  not  as  due  to  him,  but  as 
a  special  favour.  When  yon  yourself  requested  the 
presence  of  the  same  King  Alexander  at  the  solemnity 
of  your  coronation,  you,  in  like  manner,  by  your 
letters-patent,  entreated  it  as  a  matter  of  &TOur  and 
not  oi  ri^t.  Moreover,  "when  ihe  King  of  Scotland 
did  hom^  to  you  for  his  lands  in  Tynedale  and  Peo- 
rith,  he  publicly  protested  that  his  homage  was  paid, 
-not  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  ftpr  his  lands  in 
England :  that  as  King  o(  Scotland  h6  was  indepen- 
dent, and  owed  no  fealty ;  which  homage,  so  restricted, 
yon  did  accordingly  receive.  Again,  when  Alexander 
III.  died,  leaving  as  heiress  to  the  crown  a  grand- 
daughter in  her  minority,  the  wardship  of  this  infant 
was  not  conferred  upon  you,  which  it  would  have  been 
'had  you  been  lord  superior,  but  was  given  to  cert^n 
-nobles  of  the  kingdom  chosen  for  that  office."  The 
bull  proceeded  to  notice  the  projected  marriage  be- 
ween  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Maiden  of  Norway; 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  fireedom  and  independence 
of  Scotland  contained  in  the  preliminary  negotiations; 
the  confusions  which  foUowed  the  death  of  the  young 
queen ;  the  fatal  choice  of  Edward  as  arbiter  in  the 
contest  for  the  crown  ;  the  express  declaration  of  the 
King  of  England  to  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  re- 
paired to  his  court  during  the  controversy,  that  he 
received  this  attendance  as  a  matter  of  favour,  not 
as  having  any  right  to  command  it ;  and,  lastly,  it  as- 
serted, that  if,  after  all  this,  any  innovations  had  been 
made  upon  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  Scotland, 
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witli  consent  of  a  divided  nobility,  who  wanted  their 
kingly  head,  or  of  that  person  to  whom  Edward  had 
committed  the  charge  of  the  kingdom,  these  ooght  not 
in  justice  to  subsist,  as  having  been  Tiolently  extorted 
by  force  and  fear.     > 

After  such  arguments,  the  pope  went  on  to  exhort 
the  king  in  the  name  of  God,  to  discharge  out  of  prison 
and  restore  to  their  former  liberty  all  bishops,  clerks, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  whom  he  bad  incar- 
cerated, and  to  remore  all  officers,  whom  by  force  and 
fear  be  had  appomted  to  govern  the  nation  under  him; 
and  he  concluded  by  directing  him,  if  be  still  pretend- 
ed any  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  to  any 
part  thereof,  not  to  omit  the  sending  commissioners 
to  bim  fully  instructed,  and  that  vnthin  six  months 
after  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  he  being  ever  ready 
to  do  bim  justice  as  his  beloved  son,  and  inviolably  to 
preserve  his  rigbt.^ 

In  presenting  this  dignified  and  imperious  mandate, 
the  archbishop,  in  presence  of  the  English  nobles  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  added  his  own  admonitions  on 
the  duty  of  a  reverent  obedience  to  ao  sacred  an  au- 
thority ;  observing,  that  Jerusalem  would  not  fail  to 
protect  her  citizens,  and  to  cherish,  like  Mount  Sion, 
those  who  trusted  in  the  Lord.  Edward,  on  hearing 
this,  broke  into  a  paroxysm  of  wrath ;  and,  swearing  a 
great  oath,  cried  out — "  I  will  not  be  silent  or  at  rest, 
either  for  Mount  Sion  or  for  Jerusalem ;  bnt,  as  long 
as  there  is  breath  in  my  nostrils,  will  defend  what  all 
the  world  knows  to  be  my  right." '    But  the  papal 

'  Bymer,  Fceden,  new  edition,  toI.  i.  part  ii.  p.  907.  Knighton, 
S529.  The  data  of  this  monitory  bull  u  SUi  Jnly,  1S99.  The  lctt«r 
of  the  anbbiahop  deecribing  hia  jonmey  to  Edward,  then  at  or  near 
Gaerlarerock,  and  hia  delivery  of  the  bnll,  ia  dated  at  Ottefbid,  8th 
Octobw,  1300.     Prynne,  Edwud  I.,  p,  883. 

*  W^Dgham,  p.  78. 
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lEterfereEce  was  in  those  daya,  eyen  to  so  powerful  a 
monarch  aa  Edward,  no  matter  of  slight  importance ; 
and,  returning  to  his  calmer  mind,  he  requested  the 
archbishop  to  retire  until  he  had  consulted  with  his 
nobility.  On  WincfaeLaea's  readmiasion,  the  king,  in 
a  milder  and  more  dignified  mood,  thus  addressed 
him : — "  My  Lord  Archbishop,  yon  haye  delivered  me, 
on  the  part  of  my  superior  and  rererend  father,  the 
pope,  a  certain  admonition  touching  the  state  and 
realm  of  Scotland.  Since,  however,  it  is  the  custom 
of  England,  that  in  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  state 
of  that  kingdom,  advice  should  be  had  with  all  whom 
they  may  concern,  and  since  the  present  business 
not  only  affects  the  state  of  Scotland,  but  the  rights 
of  England ;  and  since  many  prelates,  earla,  barons, 
and  great  men,  are  now  absent  from  my  army,  without 
whose  advice  I  am  nnwilling,  finally,  to  reply  to  my 
holy  father,  it  is  my  purpose,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
hold  a  council  with  my  nobility,  and  by  their  joint 
advice  and  determination,  to  transmit  an  answer  to 
his  hoUness  by  messengers  of  my  own."  ^ 

It  was  particularly  dangerous  for  Edward  to  quarrel 
with  the  pope  at  this  moment ;  for  the  peace  with 
France  vraa  unconclnded,  and  Gascony  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  holy  see,  which  had  not  yet  de- 
cided to  whom  it  should  rightly  belong.  The  King 
of  England,  therefore,  assumed  the  appearance  of 
solemn  deliberation  in  the  preparation  of  his  answer. 
He  disbanded  his  army ;  he  summoned  a  parliament 
to  meet  at  Lincoln ;  he  wrote  to  the  chancellors  of 
both  universities,  commanding  them  to  send  to  this 
parliament  some  of  their  most  learned  and  expert 
civilians,  to  declare  their  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  the 

■  Frjrnne,  Edward  I.,  p.  883. 
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KiDg  of  England  to  be  lord  paramount  of  Scotland; 
and  he  gare  directions  to  the  abbots,  priors,  and  deans 
of  the  religions  houses  in  England,  that  they  should 
diligently  examine  the  ancient  chronicleB  and  archives 
of  their  monastery,  and  collect  and  transmit  to  him  by 
some  one  of  their  number,  not  only  all  matters  illu»- 
tratiTe  of  the  rights  competent  to  the  King  of  England 
in  the  realm  of  Scotland,  but  every  thing  which  in  any 
way  related  to  that  kingdom.^ 

On  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  at  Lincoln,  the 
king,  after  having  conciliated  the  good-will  of  bis 
nobility,  by  the  confirmation  of  the  great  charters  of 
liberties,  and  of  the  forests,  the  last  of  which  he  had 
evaded  till  now,  ordered  the  pope's  ball  to  be  read  to 
the  earls  and  barons  assembled  In  parliament ;  and, 
^er  great  debates  amongst  the  lawyers  who  were  pre- 
sent, the  nobility  of  England  directed  a  spirited  letter 
to  the  pope,  with  a  hundred  and  four  seals  appended 
to  it.'  In  this  epistle,  after  complimenting  the  holy 
Roman  church  upon  the  judgment  and  caution  with 
which  she  respected  and  inviolably  preserved  the 
rights  of  every  individual,  they  remarked,  that  a  letter 
from  the  holy  see  had  been  shown  to  them  by  their 
lord  King  Edward,  relating  to  certain  matters  touch- 
ing the  state  and  realm  of  Scotland,  which  contained 
divers  wonderful  and  hitherto  unheard-of  propositions. 
It  was  notorious,  they  observed,  in  these  p^s  of  the 
world,  that  &om  the  very  first  original  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  the  kings  thereof,  as  well  in  the  times  of 
the  Britons  as  of  the  Saxons,  enjoyed  the  superiority 
and  direct  dominion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
continued  either  in  actual  or  in  virtual  possession  of 


'  Ryin«r,  FedeM,  new  edit.  vol.  i.  p 
»  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  146. 
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the  same  through  BttcoessiTe  ages.  They  declared, 
that  in  temporals,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  never, 
by  any  colour  of  right,  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
that  it  was  aji  ancient  fief  of  the  crown  and  kinga  of 
England ;  and  that  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  their 
kingdom,  had  been  subject  only  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  no  other.  That  with  regard  to  their 
rights,  or  other  temporaJities  in  that  kingdom,  the 
kings  of  England  have  never  answered,  nor  ought  they 
to  answer,  before  any  ecclesiastical  or  secular  judge, 
and  this  on  account  of  the  freedom  and  pre-eminence 
of  their  royal  dignity,  and  the  cnstom  to  this  effect 
observed  through  aU  ages.  Wherefore,  they  con- 
cluded, "  having  diligently  considered  the  letters  of 
his  holiness,  it  is  now,  and  for  the  future  shall  be,  the 
unanimous  and  unshaken  resolution  of  all  and  every 
one  of  ns,  that  our  lord  the  king,  concerning  his  rights 
in  Scotland,  or  other  temporal  rights,  must  in  nowise 
answer  judicially  before  the  pope,  or  submit  them  to 
his  judgment,  or  draw  them  into  qnestion  by  such 
submission;  and  that  he  mast  not  send  proxies  or 
commissioners  to  his  holiness,  more  especially  when 
it  wonid  manifestly  tend  to  the  disinheritance  of  the 
crown  and  royal  dignity  of  England,  to  the  notorions 
subversion  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  onr  liberties,  customs,  and  laws,  delivered 
to  them  by  their  fathers ;  which,  by  their  oaths,  they 
were  bound  to  observe  and  defend,  and  which,  by  the 
help  of  God,  they  would  maintain  with  their  whole 
force  and  power."  And  they  added,  "  that  they  would 
not  permit  the  king  to  do,  or  even  to  attempt,  such 
strange  aud  unheard-of  things,  even  if  he  were  willing 
BO  far  to  foi^et  his  royal  rights.  Wherefore  they 
reverently  and  hnmbly  entreated  his  holiness  to  per- 
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mit  the  king  to  posBess  his  rights  in  peace,  without 
diminution  or  disturbance."  * 

Having  in  this  bold  and  spirited  manner  refused  to 
submit  his  pretended  rights  in  Scotland  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  monarch,  about  two 
months  aiiter  the  meeting  of  his  parliament  at  Lin- 
coln, directed  a  private  letter  to  the  pope,*  which  he 
expressly  declared  was  not  a  memorial  to  a  judge,  but 
altogether  of  a  different  description,  and  solely  in- 
tended to  quiet  and  satisfy  the  conscience  of  his  holy 
father,  and  in  which,  at  great  length,  and  by  argu- 
ments too  trifling  to  require  confutation,  he  explained 
to  him  the  grounds  upon  which  he  rested  his  claim  of 
superiority,  and  the  reasons  for  his  violent  invasion  of 
Scotland.' 

More  intent  than  ever  upon  the  reduction  of  this 
country,  Edward  once  more  summoned  his  barons  to 
meet  him  in  arms  at  Berwick,  on  the  day  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  and  directed  letters  to  the  diiferent  sea- 
ports of  England  and  Ireland,  for  the  assembling  of  a 
fleet  of  seventy  ships  to  rendezvous  at  the  same  place.* 
He  determined  to  separate  his  force  into  two  divisions, 
and  to  intrust  the  command  of  one  to  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  A  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
St  Thomas-a-Becket,  and  other  holy  places,  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  king  previous  to  his  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army ;  and  this  being  concluded, 
he  passed  the  borders,  and  besieged  and  took  the 

'  Bymer,  toL  ii.  p.  876.  "Nee  etiun  permittunoB,  ant  ftliqnate- 
nUB  permittemuB,  aicut  nee  poaniiiiuH,  nee  debemua,  prxmissa  tam 
inaolita,  pnelib&tam  dominum  nostrum  Aegem  etiam  u  Tellet  faccte." 

•  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  14?.    Eymer,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  new  edit,  p.  932. 

'  Fordnn  a  Hearse,  p.  984. 

*Rylej,p.4&3.  The  munmona  is  dated  ]2thHarcb,1301.  Rymer, 
Fadua,  rd.  L  p.  928. 
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castle  of  Bonkill  in  the  Merse.  The  Scots  contented 
themselrea  with  laying  waste  the  country ;  and  aware 
of  the  hazard  of  risking  a  battle,  they  attacked  the 
straggling  parties  of  the  English,  and  distressed  their 
cavalry  by  carrying  off  the  for^e.^  The  campaign, 
however,  which  had  been  great  in  its  preparations, 
passed  in  nnacconntable  inactivity.  An  early  vrinter 
set  in  with  extreme  severity,  and  many  of  the  large 
war-horses  of  the  English  knights  died  from  cold  and 
hunger;  but  Edward,  who  knew  that  the  Scots  only 
waited  for  his  absence  to  rise  into  rebellion,  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  winter  at  Linlithgow.  Here, 
accordingly,  he  established  the  head-quarters  of  his 
army,  sent  orders  to  England  for  supplies  to  be  for- 
warded to  his  troops,  employed  his  warlike  leisure  in 
building  a  castle,  and  kept  his  Christmas  with  his  son 
and  his  nobles.' 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Edward  and  Philip  of 
France  was  still  unconcluded ;  and  as  Philip  con- 
tinned  a  warm  advocate  for  Baliol  and  the  Scots, 
Edward,  moved  by  his  remonstrances,  gave  authority 
to  his  envoys  at  the  French  court  to  agree  to  a  truce 
with  Scotland.'  The  envoys,  however,  were  sharply 
reproved  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  for  giving  the 
title  of  king  to  Baliol,  and  permitting,  as  the  basis  of 
the  negotiation,  the  alliance  between  France  and  his 
enemies.*    Edward  was  well  avrare,  that  if  he  ad- 

'  Chron.  Abing.  quoted  in  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.  Tiivet,  pp.  331, 
332.    Hemingford,  toL  i.  p.  196.     Langtoft,  toI.  ii.  pp.  3)5,  316. 

'  Fordun  a  He&rae,  p.  984.  Palgrave's  ParL  Writs,  Chron.  Ab- 
Btract,  Tol.  i.  p.  &4. 

*  Rymer,  Fcedera,  new  edit.  rol.  i.  pp.  996,  937.     Langtoft,  p.  316. 

*  In  Prynne,  Edward  I.,  p.  876,  we  find  that  Edward  proUsted 
against  thia  trace  at  DeviecB,  30th  April,  1302.  How  are  we  to  re- 
concile this  proteirtation  with  the  power  granted  to  the  English  en- 
voys, by  an  inBlmmeDt  signed  at  Duntpace,  14th  October,  1301,  Ry- 
mer,  p.  936 ;  and  with  the  express  ratification  of  the  truce  in  Rymer, 
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mitted  this,  any  conclusion  of  peace  with  Philip  would 
preclude  him  from  continuing  the  war  which  he  had 
so  mnch  at  heart ;  and  on  ratifying  the  trace,  he  anb- 
joined  his  protestation,  that  although  he  agreed  to  a 
cessation,  he  did  not  recognise  John  Baliol  as  the 
King  of  Scotland,  nor  the  Scots  as  the  allies  of  the 
King  of  France.  Having  brought  these  matters  to  a 
close  at  Linlithgow,  the  king  proceeded  to  Roxburgh, 
and  from  this,  bj  Morpeth  and  Durham,  returned  to 
London.^ 

The  perseverance  and  courage  of  the  Scots  were 
iU  supported  by  their  allies.  Boniface  soon  deserted 
them ;  and,  with  extreme  inconsistence,  forgetting  his 
former  declarations,  addressed  a  letter  of  admonition 
to  Wishart,  the  Bishop  of  Gla^ow,  commanding  him 
to  desist  from  all  opposition  to  Edward.  Wishart 
had  been  delivered  Irom  an  English  prison  some  time 
before,  and,  on  taking  the  oath  of  fealty,  had  been 
received  into  &vour ;  but  unable  to  quench  his  loTe  of 
liberty,  or  perhaps  of  intrigue,  he  had  recommenced 
his  opposition  to  the  English ;  and  the  pope  now 
addressed  him  as  the  "  prime  mover  and  instigator  of 
all  the  tumult  and  dissension  which  has  arisen  between 
his  dearest  son  in  Christ,  Edward  king  of  England, 
and  the  Scots."'  At  the  same  time,  his  holiness 
addressed  a  bull  to  the  body  of  the  Scottish  bishops, 
commanding  them  to  be  at  peace  with  Edward,  and 
threatening  them,  in  case  of  disobedience,  with  a 
severer  remedy.' 

Deserted  by  Boniface,  the  Scots  still  looked  to 
Philip  for  support ;  and  aware  that  the  negotiations 

Feeders,  rol.  i.  new  edit.  p.  938,  signed  at  Linlithgow,  26th  Jaaiury, 
1302  ?  The  truce  was  to  continae  till  St  Andrew's  day,  the  SOth 
November,  1302. 

'  Rymer,  Foedera,  new  edit.  Tol.  i.  p.  936.    Tyrtel,  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 

'  Rymer,  rol.  1.  new  edition,  p.  942.  *  Ibid. 
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for  peace  between  France  and  Ei^land  were  in  the 
coarse  of  being  condaded,  they  aent  the  Earl  of 
Bachan,  James  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  John  Soolis, 
one  of  the  regents,^  and  Ingelram  de  UmfraviUe,  to 
watch  OTer  their  interests  at  the  French  conrt.  But 
Philip,  having  been  defeated  in  Flanders,  became 
anxious,  at  all  risks,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Eng- 
land, and  to  concentrate  his  efforts  for  the  reduction 
of  the  revolted  Flemings.'  Edward,  who  had  hitherto 
supported  the  Flemings,  entertained  the  same  wish  to 
direct  his  undivided  strength  against  the  Scots,  and  a 
mutual  sacrifice  of  allies  was  the  consequence.  The 
English  king  paved  the  way  for  this,  bj  omitting  the 
Earl  of  Flanders  in  the  enumeration  of  his  allies,  in 
the  former  truce  ratified  at  Linlithgow ;  and  Philip, 
in  return,  not  only  left  out  the  Scots  in  the  new  truce 
concluded  at  Amiens,  but  entirely  excluded  them  in 
the  subsequent  and  final  treaty  of  peace  not  long 
afterwards  signed  at  Paris.'  Previous,  however,  to 
the  condlusion  of  this  treaty,  so  fatal  to  the  Scots, 
the  army  of  Edward  experienced  a  signal  defeat  near 
Edinbnrgh. 

John  de  Segrave  had  been  appointed  Governor  of 
Scotland;  and  Edward,  much  incensed  at  the  continued 
resistance  of  the  Scots,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  had  recommenced  the  war  with  great  vigour, 
directed  letters  to  Ralph  Fitz-William,  and  twenty- 
six  of  his  principal  barons.  By  these  he  informed 
them,  that  he  had  received  intelligence  from  Segrave 
of  the  success  of  his  enemies,  who,  after  ravaging  the 
country,  and  burning  and  seizing  his  towns  and  cafttles, 
threatened,  unless  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  to 

*  HaitUnd,  roL  i.  p.  461.    RTmar,  toL  i.  n«w  edition,  p.  965. 
'  Tyiwl,  vol.  iii.  p.  162, 

*  Rymer,  Fcedera,  new  sditiiKi,  toI.  i.  p.  Mft-8fiZ. 
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invade  and  lay  waste  England :  "  For  wMch  reason," 
adds  the  king,  "  we  request,  by  the  fealty  and  love 
which  bind  you  to  us,  that  you  will  instantly  repair 
to  John  de  Segrave,  with  your  whole  assembled  power 
of  horse  and  foot."  He  then  informs  them  of  his  reso- 
lution to  be  with  his  army  in  Scotland  sooner  than  he 
at  first  intended ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  had 
despatched  thither  Balph  de  Manton,  his  clerk  of  the 
wardrobe,  who  would  pay  them  their  allowances,  and 
act  as  his  treasurer  as  long  as  they  continued  on  the 
expedition.^ 

SegraTe  marched  from  Berwick  towards  Edinburgh, 
about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,"  chiefly  consisting  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  some  of  Edward's  beet  leaders.  Amongst 
these  were  S^rave's  brothers,'  and  Robert  de  Neville, 
a  noble  baron,  who  had  been  engaged  with  Edward  in 
his  Welsh  wars.*  In  approaching  Roslin,  Segrave 
had  separated  his  army  into  three  divisions ;  and  not 
meeting  with  an  enemy,  each  division  encamped  on  its 
own  ground,  without  having  established  any  communi- 
cation with  the  others.  The  first  division  was  led  by 
S^rave  himself;  the  second  probably  by  Ralph  de 
Manton,  called,  from  his  office,  Ralph  the  Cofferer; 
the  third  by  >Eeville.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th  February,  Segrave  and  his  soldiers  were  slumber- 
ing in  their  tents,  in  careless  security,  when  a  hoy 
rushed  in,  and  called  out  that  the  enemy  were  upon 
them.  The  news  proved  true.  Sir  John  Comyn  the 
governor,  and  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  hearing  of  the  advance 

■  Rymer,  Fceden,  toI.  i.  new  edit,  part  ii.  p.  947.  Tfab  document 
IB  published  for  the  first  time  im  the  new  edition  of  Rymer. 

*  Winton,  Toi  U.  p.  111. 

'  Hemingfoid,  p.  Ifi?.  "Cum  JohtuuiedeSegniT««tfntribiiBBuiB, 
erant  enim  militeB  Btrakuisrami." 

'  Rymer,  toI.  i.  new  edit.  p.  608.     Triret,  p.  336. 
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of  the  English,  had  collected  a  force  of  eight  thousand 
horse,  and  marching  in  the  night  firom  Biggar  to 
Roslin,  suqirised  the  enemy  in  their  encampment. 
Segrave's  division  was  entirely  rooted ;  he  himself, 
after  a  severe  wonnd,  was  made  prisoner,  dong  with 
sixteen  knights  and  thirty  esqnires ;  his  brother  and 
son  were  seized  in  bed,  and  the  Scots  had  begun  to 
collect  the  booty,  and  calculate  on  the  ransom,  when 
the  second  division  of  the  English  army  appeared.  A 
cruel  but  necessaryorderwas  given  to  slay  the  prisoners; 
and  this  having  been  done,  the  Scots  immediately 
attacked  the  enemy,  who,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
were  put  to  flight  vrith  much  slaughter.  The  capture 
of  Ralph  the  Cofferer,  a  rich  booty,  and  many  prisoners, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  second  attack,  which  had  scarcely 
concluded,  when  the  third  division,  led  by  Sir  Robert 
Neville,  was  seen  in  the  distance.  Worn  out  by  their 
night-march,  and  fatigued  by  two  successive  attacks, 
the  little  army  of  the  Scots  thought  of  an  immediate 
retreat.  But  this,  probably,  the  proximity  of  Neville's 
divifflou  rendered  impossible ;  and  after  ^ain  resorting 
to  the  same  horrid  policy  of  putting  to  death  their 
prisoners,  an  obstinate  conflict  began,  which  tenninated 
in  the  death  of  Neville,  and  the  total  defeat  of  his 
division.^  There  occurred  in  this  battle  a  striking 
bnt  cruel  trait  of  national  animosity.  Ralph  the 
Cofi^erer  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  Simon  Fraser; 
and  this  paymaster  of  Edward,  though  a  priest,  like 
many  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  bishops  of  those  fierce 
times,  preferred  the  coat  of  mail  to  the  surplice.  Oo 
the  order  being  given  to  slay  the  prisoners,  Sir  Ralph 
begged  bis  life  might  be  spared,  and  promised  a  large 
rauBom.     *'  This  laced  hauberk  is  no  priestly  habit," 

'  See  Notei  &ad  Illiutratione,  letter  N. 
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observed  Fraser;  "where  is  thine  albe,  or  thj  hood? 
Often  have  you  robbed  us  of  our  lavrfnl  wages,  and 
done  us  grievous  harm.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  sum  up 
the  account,  and  exact  its  payment."  Saying  this,  he 
first  struck  off  the  hands  of  the  unhappy  priest,  and 
then  severed  his  head  with  one  blow  from  his  hody.^ 

The  remains  of  the  English  army  fled  to  Edward, 
in  England ;  and  the  Scots,  after  resting  from  their 
fatigues,  collected  and  divided  their  booty,  and  returned 
home.' 

This  persevering  bravery  of  the  Scots  in  defence  of 
their  country,  was  unfortunately  united  to  a  credulity 
which  made  them  the  dupes  of  the  policy  of  Philip. 
Although  not  included  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
French  monarch  had  the  address  to  persuade  the 
Scottish  deputies  then  at  Paris,  that  having  concluded 
his  own  affairs  with  Edward,  he  would  devote  his  whole  . 
^orts  to  mediate  a  peace  between  them  and  England; 
and  he  entreated  them,  in  the  meantime,  to  remain 
with  him  at  the  French  court,  until  they  could  carry 
hack  to  Scotland  intelligence  of  his  having  completed 
the  negotiation  with  Edward  on  behalf  of  themselves 
wid  their  countrymen.  The  object  of  Philip,  in  all 
this,  was  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  deputies,  amongst 
whom  were  some  of  the  most  vrarlike  and  inflnential 
of  the  Scottish  nobles,  previous  to  the  expedition  which 
Edward  was  about  to  lead  against  theircouutry.  Unsus- 
picious of  any  f&lm  dealing,  they  consented  to  remain ; 
and  in  the  meantime  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor 
and  nobility  of  Scotland,  in  which  they  exhorted  them  ' 
to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  persevere  in  vindicating 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  "  You  would  greatly 
rejoice,"  they  say  in  this  letter,  "  if  you  were  aware 

■  Langtoft,  vol,  ii.  p.  319'  *  WmtoD,  vol.  iL  p.  117. 
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what  a  weight  of  honoar  this  last  conflict  with  the 
English  haa  coDferred  upon  you  thronghout  the  world. 

Wherefore,  we  beseech  you  earnestly,  that  you 

continue  to  be  of  good  courage.  And  if  Uie  King  of 
England  consent  to  a  trace,  as  we  firaily  expect  be 
will,  do  you  likewise  agree  to  the  same,  according  to 
the  form  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  France 
shaU  propose  by  one  of  our  number,  who  will  be  sent 
to  jon.  But  if  the  King  of  England,  like  Pharaoh, 
shall  grow  hardened,  and  continue  the  war,  we  beseech 
you,  by  the  mercy  of  Christ,  that  you  quit  yourselrea 
like  men ;  so  that  by  the  assietance  of  God,  and  your 
own  courage,  you  may  gain  the  Tictoiy."^ 

To  gain  the  victory,  however,  over  the  determined 
peraeverance  and  overwhelming  military  strength  of 
the  English  king,  was  no  easy  task.  The  distress  of 
Scotland,  from  its  exposure  to  the  continned  ravages 
of  war,  had  reached  a  pitch  which  the  people  of  the 
land  could  endore  no  longer.  They  became  heart- 
broken for  a  time,  under  a  load  of  misery  and  suffering, 
Arom  which  they  could  see  no  relief  but  in  absolute 
submission;  the  governor  Comyn,  the  late  guardian 
Wallace,  and  the  few  patriotic  nobles  who  were  stiU 
in  the  field,  found  it  impossible  to  keep  an  army  to- 
gether ;  and  all  men  felt  assured  that  the  entire  sub- 
jugation of  the  country  was  an  event  which  no  human 
power  could  possibly  prevent  or  delay.  If  Edward,  at 
this  crisis,  again  resumed  the  war,  it  was  evident  that 
nothing  could  oppose  him.  We  may  judge,  then,  of 
the  desolating  feelings  of  this  unhappy  country,  when 
word  was  brought  that  the  King  of  England  had  once 
more  collected  the  whole  armed  force  of  his  dominions, 
and  leading  his  army  in  person,  had  passed  the  border. 

'  Bjmer,  Ftfiden,  toI.  L  new  edit.  p.  9W,  June  8, 1903. 
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The  recent  defeat  at  Roslin  had  chafed  and  inflamed 
his  passions  to  the  utmost ;  and  he  declared  that  it 
was  his  determined  purpose  either  to  reduce  the  natioa 
to  entire  sahjection,  or  to  raze  the  land  utterly  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  turn  it  to  a  desert,  fit  only  for  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  In  recording  the  history  of  this 
last  miserable  campaign,  the  historian  has  to  tell  a  tale 
of  sullen  submission,  and  pitiless  ravage ;  he  has  little 
to  do  bat  to  follow  in  dejection  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  conqueror,  and  to  hear  them  crushing  under  their 
iron  weight  all  that  was  free,  and  brave,  in  a  devoted 
country. 

Edward  separated  his  army  into  two  divisions.  He 
gave  the  command  of  one  to  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  directed  his  march  westward  into  Scot- 
land,' whilst  the  king  himself,  at  the  head  of  the 
second  division,  proceeded  eastward  by  Morpeth  and 
Roxbu^h,  and  reached  the  capital  without  chaUenge 
or  interruption,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1303.  The 
whole  course  of  the  king,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prince, 
was  marked  by  smoke  and  devastation,  by  the  plunder 
of  towns  and  villages,  the  robbery  of  granges  and 
gamers,  the  flames  of  woods,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  small  tracts  of  cultivated  lands  which  yet  remained. 
Wherever  he  turned  his  arms,  the  inhabitants  sub- 
mitted to  a  power  which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  resist ;  and  the  governor  Comyn,  Sir  Simon  Fraaer, 
and  the  late  guardian  WiUiam  Wallace,  were  driven 
into  the  wilds  and  fastnesses,  where  they  still  continued 
the  war  by  irregular  predatory  expeditions  against  the 
convoys  of  the  English. 

From  Edinburgh,  Edward  continued  his  victorious 
progress  by  Linlithgow  and  Clackmannan  to  Perth, 
and  afterwards  by  Dundee  and  Brechin  proceeded  to 

'  Hemingford,  206.     Lsngtoft,  821. 
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Aberdeen.  From  this  city,  pursuing  his  march  north- 
ward, he  reached  Ban£F,  and  from  thence  he  pushed  on 
to  KinlosB  in  Moray :  leaving  this,  he  struck  into  the 
heart  of  Moray,  and  for  some  time  establishet^  big 
quarters  at  Lochendorb,  a  castle  strongly  situated  upon 
an  island  in  a  lake.^  Here  he  received  the  oaths  and 
homage  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,*  and,  it 
is  probable,  added  to  the  fortifications  of  the  caetle. 
It  is  curious  to  find  that,  after  a  lapse  of  near  five 
hundred  years,  the  memory  of  this  great  king  is  still 
preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
that  the  peasant,  when  he  points  out  to  the  traveller 
the  still  massy  and  noble  remains  of  Lochendorb,  men- 
tions the  name  of  Edward  I.  as  connected  in  some 
mysterious  way  with  their  history. 

From  this  remote  strength,  the  king,  penetrating 
into  Aberdeenshire,  reached  the  strong  castle  of  Kil- 
drummie  in  Garryach,'  from  whence  he  retraced  his 
route  back  to  Dundee.  Thence,  probably  by  Perth, 
he  marched  to  Stirling  and  Cambnskenneth,  visited 
Kinross,  and  finally  proceeded  to  take  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Dunfermline  early  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, where  he  was  joined  bj  his  queen.*  In  this 
progress,  the  castle  of  Brechin  shut  its  gates  i^inst 
him.  It  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Manle,  a 
Scottish  knight  of  great  intrepidity;  and  such  was  the 
impregnable  nature  of  the  walls,  that  the  battering 
engines  of  the  king  conid  not,  for  many  days,  make 
the  least  impression.  So  confident  was  Maule  of  this, 
that  he  stood  on  the  ramparts,  and,  in  derision  of  the 
English  soldiers  below,  wiped  off  with  a  towel  the  dust 

>  Notes  and  IIlaBtratioiiB,  letter  O.         *  Fordnn  &  Heame,  p.  989. 

*  He  was  at  KildnunmieoatheBthof  October,  1303,  aod  at  Dundee 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  PrymM,  lOlfi,  1017.— See  Notes  and 
lUuetiatlonB,  letter  P. 

*  Longtoft,  p.  822. 
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and  rubbiBh  raised  by  the  stones  thrown  from  the 
English  engines/  At  last  this  brave  man  was  stmck 
down  by  one  of  the  missiles  he  affected  to  despise,  and 
the  jronnd  prored  mortaL  When  he  lay  dying  on..the 
ground,  some  of  bis  soldiers  asked  him  if  now  they 
might  surrender  the  castle.  Though  life  was  ebbing, 
the  spirit  of  the  soldier  indignantly  revived  at  this 
proposal,  and  pronouncing  maledictions  on  their  cow- 
ardice, he  expired.*  The  castle  immediately  opened 
its  gates  to  the  English,  after  having  stood  a  siege  of 
twenty  days. 

The  English  king  was  chiefly  employed  at  Dun- 
fermline in  receiving  the  submission  of  those  Scottish 
barons  and  great  men  who  had  not  made  their  peace 
during  his  late  progress  through  the  kingdom.  But 
he  engaged  in  other  occupations  little  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  Scots ;  for  when  at  this  place,  his  sol- 
diers, by  orders  of  their  master,  with  savage  barbarity 
destroyed  a  Benedictine  monastery,  of  such  noble 
dimensions,  that,  an  English  historian  informs  us,  three 
kings,  with  their  united  retinues,  might  have  lodged 
within  its  walls.  On  account  of  its  ample  size,  the 
Scottish  nobles  had  often  held  their  parliaments  within 
its  great  hall — a  suffiaent  crime,  it  would  appear,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  king.  The  church  of  the  monastery, 
with  a  few  cells  for  the  monks,  were  spared ;  the  rest 
was  razed  to  the  gronnd. 

Meanwhile  Comyn  the  goremor,  along  with  Sir 
Simon  Fraser,  and  a  few  barons,  still  kept  up  a  show 
of  resistance ;  and  Wallace,  who,  since  his  abdication 
of  the  supreme  power,  had  continued  his  determined 


'  "  Stetit  ilia  Thomu  cum  muiatergio  et  extnuit  CeeBurEun  de  Huro 
in  rabaannaiionem  et  deiisam  totios  axeraitua  Anglicani."  H&th. 
Wnt.  p.  Me. 

'  UhtT  GudenibE  Edw.  I.,  fol.  Ifi.    Mfttli.  Wert.  p.  446. 
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opposition  to  Edward,  lurked  with  a  email  buid  in 
the  woods  and  monntains.  The  castle  of  Stirling,  also, 
still  held  out ;  and  as  it  was  certain  that  the  king 
would  hesi^e  it,  Comyn,  with  the  faint  hope  of  defend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Forth,  collected  as  many  soldiers 
as  he  could  master,  and  encamped  on  the  groand  where 
W^ace  had  gained  his  victory  over  Cressingham  and 
Surrey.  Bat  the  days  of  victory  were  past.  The 
king,  the  moment  he  heard  of  this,  forded  the  river  in 
person,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  routed  and  dis- 
persed the  last  remnant  of  an  army  on  which  the  hopes 
of  Scotland  depended.  He  bad  intended  to  pass  the 
river  hy  the  bridge,  but  on  coming  forward  he  found  it 
had  been  broken  down  and  burnt  by  the  Scots.  Had 
the  leaders  profited  by  the  lesson  tanght  them  by 
Wallace,  they  would  have  kept  up  the  bridge,  and 
attacked  the  English  when  defiling  over  it ;  but  their 
rashness  in  destroying  it  compelled  the  king  to  find  a 
ford,  and  enabled  him  to  cross  in  safety.^ 

Soon  after  this  expiring  effort,  the  governor,  with 
all  his  adherents,  submitted  to  Edward.  The  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Ulster,  with  Sir  Henry  Percy,  met 
Comyn  at  Strathorde  in  Fife,'  on  the  9th  of  February ; 
and  a  negotiation  took  place,  in  which  the  late  regent 
and  his  followers,  after  stipulating  for  the  preservation 
of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  lands,  delivered  themselves 
up,  and  agreed  to  the  infliction  of  any  pecuniary  fine 
which  the  conqueror  should  think  right  The  castles 
and  strengths  of  Scotland  were  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Edward,  and  the  government  of  the  country  to  be 
modelled  aud  administered  at  his  pleasure.  From  this 
negotiation  those  were  specially  excepted,  for  whom, 

'  Notes  and  lUustntions,  letter  Q. 

*  Strethard,  oi  Strathoid,  on  the  Ord  water  in  Fife,  perhaps  now 
Strollun, 
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as  more  obstinate  in  their  rebellion,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land reserved  a  more  signal  punishment.  In  this 
honourable  roll  we  find  Wishart  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
James  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  Sir  John  Soulis  the 
late  associate  of  Comyn  in  the  goyemment  of  the  king- 
dom, David  de  Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindesa;,  Simon 
Fraser,  Thomas  Bois,  and  William  Wallace.^  To  all 
these  persons,  except  Wallace,  certain  terms,  more  or 
less  rigorous,  were  held  out,  on  accepting  which,  Ed- 
ward guaranteed  to  them  their  lives  and  their  liberty; 
and  we  know  that  sooner  or  later  thej  accepted  the 
conditions.  But  of  this  great  man  a  rigorous  exclu- 
sion was  made.  "  Ab  for  William  Wallace,"  I  quote 
the  words  of  the  deed,  *'  it  is  covenanted,  that  if  he 
thinks  proper  to  surrender  himself,  it  must  be  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  will  and  mercy  of  our  lord  the  king." 
Such  a  surrender,  it  is  well  known,  gave  Edward  the 
unquestionable  right  of  ordering  his  victim  to  imme- 
diate execution. 

An  English  parliament  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
meet  at  St  Andrews,  to  which  the  king  summoned  the 
Scottish  barons  who  had  again  come  under  his  alle- 
giance. This  summons  was  obeyed  by  all  except  Sir 
Simon  Eraser  and  Wallace ;  and  these  two  brave  men, 
along  with  the  garrison  of  Stirling,  which  still  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  English,  were  declared  outlaws  by 
the  vote,  not  only  of  the  English  barons,  but  with  the 
extorted  consent  of  their  broken  and  dispirited  coun- 
trymen.* 

At  length  Eraser,  despairing  of  being  able  again  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  consented  to  accept  the 
hard  conditions  of  fine  and  banishment  ofifered  him  by 
the  conqueror ;  and  Wallace  found  himself  standing 

•  Piynne,  Hiat.  Edwwd  I.,  pp.  1120, 1121.        *  Triwt,  p.  338. 
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alone  againat  Edward,  excepted  from  all  amnesty,  and 
inexorably  marked  for  death.*  Surrounded  by  hia 
enemies,  be  came  from  the  fastnesBes  where  he  had 
taken  refuge,  to  the  forest  of  Dunfermline,  and,  by  the 
mediation  of  his  friends,  proposed  on  certain  conditions 
to  surrender  himself.  These  terms,  however,  partook 
more  of  the  bold  character  of  the  mind  which  had  never 
bowed  to  Edward,  than  of  the  spirit  of  a  suppliant 
suing  for  pardon.  When  reported  to  Edward  he  broke 
out  into  ungovernable  rage,  cursed  him  by  the  fiend  as 
a  traitor,  pronounced  his  malediction  on  all  who  sus- 
tained or  supported  him,  and  set  a  reward  of  three 
hundred  marks  upon  his  head.  On  hearing  this,  Wal- 
lace betook  himself  again  to  the  wilds  and  mountains, 
and  subsisted  on  plnnder.* 

The  castle  of  Stirling  was  now  the  only  fortress 
which  had  not  opened  its  gates  to  Edward.  It  bad 
been  intrusted  by  its  gOTeraor,  John  de  Soulis,  who 
was  still  in  France,  to  the  care  of  Sir  William  Olifant, 
an  experienced  soldier,  who,  on  seeing  the  great  pre- 
parations made  by  Edward  against  hia  comparatively 

'  See  Notes  and  niuatrationB,  letter  R. 

*  It  ia  Bingnlar  that  this  last  circnmstance  should  hare  escaped  Lord 

Hailefl  and  our  other  historiana.    It  is  expnaiy  And  minntelf  stated 

by  Longtoft.    Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 

"Turn  we  now  other  weyes,  unto  onr  owen  geete. 
And  ipeke  of  tha  Wale;a  th»t  Uea  in  the  brMte ; 
In  the  forest  he  landes  of  Doaofermelyn, 
He  pialed  all  bii  freodei,  and  otber  of  Us  kjn, 
After  that  Yol«,thel  wUde  beieke  Edward, 
niat  hs  ndght  jelde  (iU  him.  In  a  ftorward 
n»t  were  honorable  to  kepe  wod  or  beete. 
And  with  hia  scrite  ftall  st^le,  and  aeled  at  the  Uaat, 
To  him  and  all  his  to  liaf  in  heritage  ; 
And  none  otherwise,  ala  tenna  If  me  and  stage 
Bot  ols  a  propre  thing  that  were  eonqaeat  till  him. 
Whan  thei  brouht  that  tetliing  Edward  was  ftille  grim, 
And  bllanlit  him  the  tbnde,  als  hie  traytcnre  in  Lend, 
And  ever-iUcoD  liia  Frende  that  him  sustejn'd  or  fbnd. 
Three  handreth  mi,rbe  he  hette  unto  bis  wuisoan, 
That  with  bim  90  mette,  or  bring  his  bede  to  tonn. 
Now  fljei  William  Wileia,  of  preg  noubt  he  spedia, 
la  mores  and  mareig  with  robberie  bim  fedla. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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feeble  garrison,  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  infonniog 
him  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  aarreoder  the 
oastle  withont  forfeiting  his  oaths  and  honour  as  a 
knight,  pledged  to  hia  master.  Sir  John  Soulis ;  but 
that  if  a  cessation  of  hostilities  were  granted  for  a  E^ort 
time,  he  wonld  instantly  repair  to  France,  inquire  the 
will  of  his  master,  and  retom  ^ain  to  deliver  np  the 
castle,  if  permitted  to  do  so.^  This  was  a  proposal  per- 
fectly in  the  ipirit  of  the  age,  and  Edward,  who  lored 
chivaliy,  would  at  another  time  probably  bare  agreed 
to  it ;  but  he  was  now,  to  nse  the  exprestiTe  words  of 
Langtoft,  "  full  grim,"  and  ronsed  to  a  pitch  of  eices- 
siTC  fury  against  the  obstinate  resistuice  of  the  Scots. 
"  I  will  agree  to  no  each  terms,"  said  he ;  "  if  he  will 
not  surrender  the  castle,  let  him  keep  it  against  ns  at 
hia  peril."  And  Oli&nt,  accordingly,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Sir  William  Dupplin,  and  other  knights,  who 
bad  shut  themselves  up  therein,  proceeded  to  fortify 
the  vralls,  to  direct  his  engines  of  defence,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  castle  for  the  last  extremities  of  a  siege. 
Thirteen  warlike  engines  were  brought  by  the  besiegers 
to  bear  upon  the  fortress.'  The  missiles  which  they 
threw  consisted  of  leaden  balls  of  great  size,  with  huge 
stones  and  javelins,  and  the  leaden  roof  of  the  refec- 
tory of  St  Andrews  was  torn  away  to  supply  materials 
for  these  deadly  machines ;'  but  for  a  long  time  the 
efforts  of  the  assailants  prodnoed  no  breach  in  the  walls, 
whilst  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  their  engines  were  directed  and  served, 
made  great  havoo  in  the  Knglish  army.  Daring  all 
this,  Edward,  although  his  advanced  age  might  have 

'  Piynne,  Edwaid  I,  p.  lOfil, 

*  "  lluetteDe  great  engjnes,  of  kU  the  reame  the  belt, 
Broait  (tiei  to  StiiTeljne,  the  kaitelle  down  to  kest." 

Luigtoft,  p.  93(. 
■  Fordim  ft  Heaine,  p.  990, 
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afforded  him  an  excuse  for  caation,  exposed  bis  person 
with  an  almost  youthful  rashness.  Mounted  on  hoise- 
back,  be  rode  beneath  the  walls  to  make  his  observa^ 
tions,  and  was  more  than  once  struck  b;  the  stones 
and  javelins  thrown  from  the  engines  on  the  ramparts. 
One  day,  when  ridii^  so  near  that  he  could  distingoish 
the  soldiers  who  worked  the  balistGS,  a  jaTelm  struck 
him  on  the  breast,  and  lodged  itself  in  the  steel  plates 
of  his  armour.  The  king  with  his  own  hand  plucked 
out  the  dart,  which  had  not  pierced  the  skin,  and 
shaking  it  in  the  air,  called  out  aloud,  that  he  would 
hang  the  villain  who  bad  bit  bim.^  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  riding  within  the  range  of  the  engines,  a 
stone  of  great  size  and  weight  struck  so  near,  and  with 
such  noise  and  force,  that  the  long's  horse  backed  and 
fell  with  bis  master ;  upon  which  some  of  the  soldiers, 
seeing  his  danger,  ran  in  and  forced  Edward  down  the 
hill  towards  the  tents.'  Whilst  these  engines  within 
the  castle  did  so  much  execution,  those  of  Edward, 
being  of  small  dimensions  in  compuison  vrith  the 
height  of  the  walls,  had  little  effect ;  and  when  fagots 
and  branches  were  thrown  into  the  fosse,  to  facilitate 
the  assault,  a  sally  firom  the  caatle  succeeded  in  setting 
the  whole  in  flames,  and  carried  confusion  and  slaughter 
into  the  English  lines. 

The  siege  had  now  continued  from  the  22d  of 
April  to  the  20tb  of  May,  without  much  impresuon 
having  been  made.  But  determination  was  a  marked 
feature  in  the  powerful  character  of  the  king.  He 
wrote  to  the  sberifis  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  London, 
commanding  them  to  purchase  taxd  send  instantly  to 
him,  at  Stirling,  all  the  balist^,  quarrells,  bows  and 
arrows,  which  they  could  collect  within  their  counties; 

■  W»lsingtum,  p.  89.  *  Math.  Weatniiiuter,  p.  44». 
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and  he  despatched  a  letter  to  the  govenior  of  the 
Tower,  requiring  him  to  Bend  down,  with  all  haste, 
the  balistro  and  small  qnarrells  which  were  nnder  his 
chaige  in  that  fortress.*  Anxions,  also,  for  the  assis- 
tance and  presence  of  all  his  best  soldiers,  he  pub- 
lished, at  Stirling,  an  inhibition,  proclaiming  that  no 
knight,  esquire,  or  other  person  whatsoerer,  shonld 
frequent  jousts  or  toomaments,  or  go  in  search  of 
adventures  and  deeds  of  arms,  without  his  special 
license  ;'  and  aware  that  the  Scottish  garrison  most 
soon  be  in  want  of  provisions,  he  cnt  off  all  commnni- 
cation  with  the  surrounding  country,  ^d  gave  orders 
for  the  employment  of  a  new  and  dreadful  instrument 
of  destruction,  the  Greek  fire,  with  which  he  had  pro- 
bably become  acquainted  in  the  East.'  The  mode  in 
which  this  destructive  combustible  was  used,  seems  to 
bare  been  by  shooting  from  the  balistee  large  arrows, 
to  whose  heads  were  fiistened  b^ls  of  ignited  cotton, 
which  Btnd£  in  the  roofs  and  v/aXla  of  the  buildings 
they  struck,  and  set  them  on  fire.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  commanded  his  engineers  to  eonstruet  two  immense 
machines,  which,  unlike  those  employed  at  first,  over- 
topped the  walls,  tuid  were  capable  of  tiirowing  stones 
and  leaden  balls  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  complicated  machine,  which, 
although  much  pains  was  bestowed  on  its  construction, 
did  no  great  execution ;  but  the  second,  which  the 
soldiers  called  the  wdf,  was  more  simfJe  in  its  form, 
and,  from  its  size  and  strength,  most  murderous  in  its 
effects.* 

These  great  efforts  sncceeded :  a  large  breach  was 

'  Rynwr,  new  edit  vol.  i.  p.  983.  *  Ibid.  p.  964. 

'  Wardrobe  Book  of  Edirud  I,  p.  52. 

'  Ibid^  p.  62.    I  owe  theae  cniioaa  puticnl&n  to  the  raKuch  of 
Hr  Hscgregor  Stirling, 
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made  in  the  two  inner  walla  of  the  castle ;  and  the 
onter  ditch  having  been  filled  up  with  heaps  of  atonea 
and  &gots  thrown  into  it,  Edward  ordered  a  general 
assanlt.  The  brave  little  garriaon,  which  for  three 
montha  had  ancoesafully  resisted  the  whole  strength  of 
the  English  armj,  were  now  dreadfully  redaced  by  the 
si^e.  Their  provisions  were  exhausted.  Thirteen 
women,  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  knights  and  barona 
who  defended  the  place,  were  ahat  up  along  with  the 
eoldiera,  and  their  distreas  and  miaery  became  extreme. 
In  these  circmnstances — their  walla  cast  dovm,  the 
engines  carrying  the  troopa  wheeled  up  to  the  breadi, 
and  the  scaling  ladders  fixed  on  the  parapet — a  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  Edward,  with  an  ofier  to  capitulate, 
on  aecarity  of  life  and  limb.  Thia  proposal  the  king 
met  with  contempt  and  scorn ;  but  he  agreed  to  treat 
on  the  terma  of  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  ap- 
pointed four  of  hia  barons,  the  Earls  of  Gloneester  and 
Ulster,  with  Sir  Euataoe  k  Poor,  and  Sir  John  de 
Mowbray,  to  receive  the  laat  resolution  of  the  besi^ed. 
Sir  John  and  Sir  Eustace  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the  castle  gate,  and  summoned  the  governor ;  upon 
which  Sir  William  Oli&nt,  hia  kinaman  Sir  William 
de  Dnpplin,  tmd  their  squire  Thomas  Lillay,  met  the 
English  knights,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  an 
interview  with  the  two  earls.  At  this  meeting  they 
consented,  for  themselves  and  their  companions,  to 
surrender  unconditionally  to  the  King  of  England ; 
and  they  earnestly  requested  that  he  would  permit 
them  to  make  this  surrender  in  his  own  presence,  and 
himself  witness  their  contrition.' 

•  It  ia  aMerted,  both  by  Fordnn  a  Hwne,  p.  991,  and  by  Winton, 
vol.  it.  p,  119,  that  the  cutle  was  deliTered  up  to  the  Eogligb  on  a 
written  agreement  ugned  by  Edward,  that  the  garrison  ahonld  be  quit 
And  free  oF  all  harm  ;  which  agreement  Edward  perfidiously  broke. 
The  only  thing  mentioned  in  Rymer,  new  edit.  p.  006,  which  gives 
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To  this  Edward  agreed,  and  forthwith  appointed 
Sir  John  Lovel  to  fill  the  place  of  goTemor.  A  melan- 
choly pageant  of  fendal  sabmisBion  now  sneoeeded. 
Sir  William  Olifant,  and,  along  with  him,  twenty-five 
of  the  knights  and  gentlemen,  his  companions  in  the 
siege,  presented  themselves  before  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived them  in  princely  state,  snrrounded  by  his  nobles 
and  warriors.  In  order  to  save  their  lives,  these  brave 
men  were  compelled  to  appear  in  a  garb  and  posture, 
against  which  every  generous  feeling  revolts.  Their 
persons  were  stript  to  their  shirts  and  drawers ;  their 
heads  and  feet  were  bare ;  they  wore  ropes  around 
their  necks ;  and  thus,  with  clasped  hands  and  bended 
knee,  they  implored  the  clemency  of  the  king.  Upon 
this,  Edward,  of  his  royal  mercy,  exempted  them  ftom 
the  ignominy  of  being  chained  ;  but  Oli&nt  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  the  rest  were  imprisoned  in  different 
castles  throughout  England.^  The  garrison  was  found 
to  consist  of  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  soldiers; 
an  incredibly  small  number,  if  we  consider  that  for 
three  months  they  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  army 
of  England,  led  by  the  king  in  person.' 

Having  thus  secured  his  conquest,  by  the  redaction 
of  the  last  castle  which  had  resisted  his  authority, 
and  having  appointed  English  captains  to  the  other 
strengths  in  Scotland,  Edward  left  the  temporary 
government  of  that  country  to  John  de  Segrave ;  and, 
accompanied  by  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
proceeded  by  Selkirk  and  Jedburgh  to  Yetholm,  upon 

Bome  oonntenaace  to  this  McoHtian,  la  the  hct,  tlut  Olifant  and 
DappHaagmaiiamimaiwaeeordiiip  to  tie  tenu  which  had  h«mtofferKt 
fy  lA«  Barl  o/Z^neoln;  and  the  record  Mtnewhst  snepiclonsly  conceals 
what  tluM  terms  were.  They  majr  have  amooDted  to  a  promise  that 
the  garrison  ahould  be  qait  of  all  harm. 

'  Rjmer,  new  edit.  p.  966.    Hath.  West.  p.  449-460. 

*  Hemingfurd,  vol.  i.  p.  206.    See  Notes  and  IllustraUonB,  letter  S. 
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the  borders,  and  from  thenee  to  Lincoln,  where  he  kept 
his  Cbristioas  with  great  solemnity  and  rejoicing.^ 

The  only  man  in  Scotland  who  had  steadily  refused 
sabmissiOD,  was  Wallace;  and  the  king,  with  that 
inveterate  enmity  and  nnshaken  perseverance  which 
marked  his  conduct  to  hia  enemies,  now  used  every 
possible  means  to  hunt  him  down,  and  become  master 
of  his  person.  He  had  already  set  a  large  sum  upon 
his  head ;  he  gave  strict  orders  to  his  captains  and 
governors  in  Scotland  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert ; 
and  he  now  carefully  sought  out  those  Scotsmen  who 
were  enemies  to  Wallace,  and  bribed  them  to  discover 
and  betray  him.*  For  this  purpose  he  commanded 
Sir  John  de  Mowbiay,  a  Scottish  knight  then  at  his 
court,  and  who  seems  at  this  time  to  have  risen  into 
great  trust  and  favour  vrith  Edward,  to  carry  with  him 
into  Scotland  Ralph  de  Haliburton,  one  of  the  prisoners 
lately  taken  at  Stirling.  Haliburton  was  ordered  to 
co-operate  vrith  the  other  Scotsmen  who  were  then 
eng^E^  in  the  attempt  to«eize  Wallace,  and  Mowbray 
was  to  watch  how  this  base  person  conducted  himself.' 
What  were  the  particular  measures  adopted  by  Hali- 
burton, or  with  whom  he  co-operated,  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  determine ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  soon  after 
this,  Wallace  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  Sir  John 
Menteith,  a  Scottish  baron  of  high  rank.  Perhaps 
we  are  to  trace  this  infamons  transaction  to  a  family 
fend.  At  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  Wallace,  who,  on 
account  of  bis  overbearing  conduct,  had  never  been 
popular  with  the  Scottish  nobility,  opposed  the  pre- 
tensions of  Sir  John  Stewart  of  BonkiU,  when  this 


'  Hfttli.  West  p.  4aO.    Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
■  Fardnn  a,  Goodal,  toI.  ii.  p.  223. 

*  Ryley,  PlaciU,  p.  279-    LelAod,  Collect.  t(^  i.  p.  Ml ,  ehows  that 
W»lUc«  employed  io  hit  Hrrice  a,  knight  muned  Hem;  Halibniton. 
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baron  contended  for  the  chief  command.  In  that  dis- 
astrous defeat,  Sir  John  Stewart,  with  the  flower  of 
bis  followera,  was  surrounded  and  slain ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Sir  John  Menteith,  his  ancle,  never  foi^ve  Wal- 
lace for  making  good  his  own  retreat  without  attempt- 
ing a  rescue.'  By  whatever  motive  he  was  actaated, 
Menteith  sacceeded  in  discovering  his  retreat,  through 
the  treacherous  information  of  a  servant  who  waited 
on  him;'  and  having  invaded  the  honse  hy  night, 
seized  him  in  bed,  and  inBtuitl;^  delivered  him  to 
Edward. 

His  fate,  ae  was  to  be  expected,  was  soon  decided ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  refined  cruelty  and  torment 
which  attended  his  execution,  reflect  an  indelible  stain 
upon  the  character  of  Edward ;  and,  were  they  not 
stated  by  the  English  historians  themselves,  could 
scarcely  be  believed.  Having  been  carried  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  brought  with  mudi  pomp  to  Westminster 
Hall,  and  there  arraigned  of  treason.  A  crown  of 
lanrel,  in  mockery  placed,  was  on  his  head,  because 
Wallace  had  been  beard  to  boast  that  he  deserved  to 
wear  a  crown  in  that  hall.  Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  the 
king's  justice,  then  impeached  him  as  a  traitor  to  the 
King  of  England,^  as  having  burnt  the  villages  and 
abbeys,  stormed  the  castles,  and  slain  and  tortured 
the  liege  subjects  of  his  master  the  king.  Wallace 
indignantly  and  truly  repelled  the  chai^  of  treason, 
as  he  never  had  sworn  fealty  to  Edward ;  but  to  the 
other  articles  of  accusation,  he  pleaded  no  defence : 
they  were  notorious,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  23d  of  August. 
Discrowned  and  chained,  be  was  now  dragged  at  the 

'  Fordun  a  Heiuiie,  p.  981.    Duncan  Stowiut,  History  of  Boyal 
Family  of  Scotland,  p.  141>-2I>». 
*  Langtoft,  Chronicle,  p.  329.  '  Stow,  Chioii.  p.  209. 
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tails  of  horses  tbroogh  the  streets,  to  the  foot  of  a 
high  gallows,  placed  at  the  elms  in  Smithfield.'  After 
being  hanged,  but  not  to  death,  he  waa  cut  down 
jet  breathing,  his  bowels  taken  oot,  and  b&mt  be- 
fore his  &ce.'  His  head  was  then  strnck  oS,  mid 
his  body  divided  into  foar  quarters.  The  bead  was 
placed  on  a  pole  on  London  Bridge,  his  right  arm 
above  the  bridge  at  Newcastle,  his  left  arm  was 
sent  to  Bervrick,  his  right  foot  and  limb  to  Perth, 
and  bis  left  qnarter  to  Aberdeen.'  "  These,"  says  an 
old  English  historian,  "  were  the  trophies  of  their 
&vonrite  hero,  which  the  Scots  had  now  to  contem- 
plate, instead  of  his  banners  and  gonfaaons,  which 
they  had  once  proudly  followed."  Bnt  be  might  have 
added,  that  they  were  trophies  more  glorious  than  the 
richest  banner  that  bad  ever  been  borne  before  bim ; 
and  if  Wallace  already  bad  been,  for  his  daring  and 
romantic  character,  the  idol  of  the  people ;  if  they 
had  long  regarded  bim  as  the  only  man  who  had 
asserted,  thronghont  every  change  of  circnmstances, 
the  independence  of  his  country ;  now,  that  the  muti- 
lated limbs  of  this  martyr  to  liberty  were  brought 
amongst  them,  it  may  well  be  conceived  bow  deep 
and  inextii^ishable  were  their  feelings  of  pity  and 
revenge.  Tyranny  is  proverbially  short-sighted  ;  and 
Edward,  assuredly,  could  have  adopted  no  more  cer- 
tun  way  of  canonizing  the  memory  of  his  enemy,  and 
increasing  the  unforgiving  animosity  of  his  country-  . 
men. 

The  course  of  events  which  soon  followed  this  cmel 
sentence,  demonstrates  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

■  Wiuton,  rol.  it.  Notes,  p.  602.  WbIUm  was  execoted  &t  Sinith- 
field,  on  the  site  occapied  now  by  Cow  Lane. 

'  Math.  Westmingter,  p.  451. 

*  MS.  Chronicle  of  lisneioost,  p.  203.  Noiei  and  Ulustntiotu, 
letter  T. 
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For  fifteeo  yeare  had  Edward  been  employed  in  the 
redaction  of  Scotluid ;  Wallace  was  pat  to  death ; 
the  rest  of  the  nobility  had  sworn  fealty ;  the  for- 
toenes  of  the  land  were  in  the  hands  of  English 
governors,  who  acted  nnder  an  English  gaardiaa ;  a 
parliament  was  held  at  London,  where  the  Scottish 
nation  was  represented  by  ten  commisnoners ;  and 
these  persons,  in  concert  with  twenty  English  com- 
missioners, organized  an  entirely  new  system  of  govern- 
ment for  Scotland.  The  English  king,  indeed,  affected 
to  disclaim  all  violent  or  capricions  innovations ;  and 
it  was  pretended  that  the  new  regulations  which  were 
introduced,  were  dictated  by  the  advice  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  and  with  a  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
land ;  bnt  he  took  fsaie  that  all  that  really  marked  an 
independent  kingdom  shonld  be  destroyed ;  and  that, 
whilst  the  name  of  anthority  was  given  to  the  Scottish 
oommiBsioners  who  were  to  sit  in  parliament,  the 
reality  of  power  belonged  solely  to  himself.  Scotland, 
therefore,  might  be  said  to  be  entirely  reduced ;  uid 
Edward  flattered  himself  that  he  was  now  in  quiet  to 
enjoy  that  sovereignty  which  had  been  purchased  by  a 
war  of  fifteen  years,  and  at  an  incredible  expense  of 
blood  and  treasnre.  Bnt  how  idle  are  the  dreams  of 
ambition !  In  less  than  six  months  from  the  execn- 
tion  of  Wallace,^  this  new  system  of  government  was 
entirely  overthrown,  and  Scotland  was  once  more  free. 

'  Wallace  waa  executed  23d  August,  1305.  The  new  regnlaUons 
for  the  gavemment  of  Sootland  wen  intiodaced  oa  the  Ifith  October, 
1900.  Brnoewuorowned  27thUarcb,  1306.  Lord Hailet  repieaenta 
the  eaptnie  of  Wallaoe  by  Sir  John  Menteith,  aa  only  a  popular  tra- 
dMom;  leaving  It  to  be  inferred  bfhls  reader  thai  there  is  no  hiBtori- 
cal  authority  for  the  &ot.  See  Notea  and  lUnstratioDs,  letter  U,  for 
an  examination  of  the  hiitorian's  opinion  npon  thia  subject. 
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CHAP.  UL 
ROBERT   BRUCE. 

1305— 1314. 


COHTBHPOBABY  PBINCE3. 


We  DOW  enter  upon  the  bistorj  of  this  great  and 
rapid  reTolation;  aild  in  doing  so,  it  will  first  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  early  character 
and  oondact  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  Robert 
the  First. 

This  eminent  person  was  the  grandson  of  that 
Robert  Brace,  lord  of  AnnandtJe,  who  was  competi- 
tor for  the  crown  with  John  Baliol.  Ho  was  lineally 
descended  from  Isabella,  second  daughter  of  David 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  of  William  the  Lion.  John 
Baliol,  the  late  King  of  Scotland,  had,  as  we  hare 
already  seen,  renounced  for  ever  all  claim  to  the 
throne ;  and  his  son  Edward  was  at  that  time  a  minor 
and  a  captive.  Marjory  Baliol,  the  sister  of  this  an- 
fortunate  monarch,  mturried  John  Comyn  lord  of 
Badenoch.  Their  son,  John  Comyn,  commonly  called 
the  Red  Comyn,  the  opponent  of  Wallace,  and,  till 
the  &tal  year  1803,  the  r^ent  of  the  kingdom,  pos- 
sessed, as  the  son  of  Marjory,  Baliol's  sister,  a  right 
to  the  throne,  after  the  resignation  of  Baliol  and  his 
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son,  which,  acoordiag  to  the  principles  on  which  Ed- 
ward pronoanced  hia  decision,  was  onquestionabte. 
He  was  ako  connected  by  marriage  with  the  roTal 
fiunilj  oi  England,^  and  was  undonbtedly  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  subject  in 
Scotland.  Brace  and  Comyn  were  thns  the  heads  of 
two  riral  parties  in  the  state,  whose  animosity  was 
excited  by  their  matual  claims  to  the  same  crown,  and 
whose  interests  were  irreconcileable.  Accordingly, 
when  Edward  gare  his  famous  award  in  favour  of 
Balio],  Bruce,  the  competitor,  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  homage ; '  and  although  he  acquiesced  in  the  deci- 
Mon,  gave  up  his  lands  in  the  vale  of  Annand^e, 
which  he  must  have  held  as  a  vassal  under  Baliol,  to 
his  son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick :  again,  in  1*293,  the  Earl 
of  Carrick  resigned  his  lands  and  earldom  of  Carrick 
to  hia  son  Robert,  then  a  yonng  man  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  England.^  In  the  years  1295  and  1296. 
Edward  invaded  Scotland,  and  reduced  Baliol,  and 
the  party  of  the  Comyns,  to  submission.  During  this 
contest,  Bruce  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  son  of  the 
competitor,  possessed  of  large  estates  in  England, 
continued  faithful  to  Edward.  He  thus  preserved  bis 
estates,  and  hoped  to  see  the  destraction  of  the  only 
rivals  who  stood  between  him  and  his  claim  to  the 
throne.  Nor  was  this  a  vain  expectation;  for  Edward, 
on  hearing  of  the  revolt  of  Baliol  and  the  Comyns, 
undoubtedly  held  out  the  prospect  of  the  throne  to 
Bruce:*  and  these  circumstances  afford  us  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  inactivity  of  that  baron  and  bis  son 
at  this  period.     Meanwhile  Baliol  and  the  Comyns 

'  His  wife  Johanna  was  dat^htei  of  William  de  Vaknc«  earl  pf 
Fsmbroke.  This  Earl  of  Pembrake  wu  son  of  Hugh  de  firi«nne, 
who  married  Isabella,  widow  of  John  king  of  England,  grandfather 
of  Edward  the  First. 

I  Leland,  Collect.  toI.  i.  p.  MO.         '  Ibid.       *  See  mpra,  p.  106. 
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iasned  a  hasty  order,  confiscating  the  estates  of  all 
who  preserved  their  alliance  to  Edward.  In  con- 
aeqaence  of  this  resolution,  the  lordship  of  Annandale, 
the  paternal  inheritance  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  was 
declared  forfeited,  and  given  by  Baliol  to  John  Comyn 
earl  of  Bnchan,  who  immediately  seized  ^d  -occupied 
Bmce's  castle  of  Lochmaben,  an  insnlt  which  there  is 
reason  to  think  the  proud  baron  never  forgave.  Com- 
pelled to  submit  to  Edward,  the  Comyns,  aud  the 
principal  nobles  who  supported  them,  were  now  car- 
ried prisoners  into  England ;  and,  when  restored  to 
liberty,  it  was  only  on  condition  that  they  should  join 
his  army  in  Fluiders,  and  assist  him  in  his  foreign 
wars. 

During  the  brief  bat  noble  stand  made  by  Wallace 
for  the  national  liberty,  Robert  Brace,  then  a  young 
man  of  three-and-twenty,  was  placed  in  difficult  and 
critic^  circumstances.  It  was  in  his  &vour  that  his 
rivals,  the  Comyns,  were  no  longer  in  the  field,  but 
kept  in  durance  by  Edward.  His  fiither  remained  in 
England,  where  he  possessed  large  estates,  and  eon- 
tinned  &ithfal  in  his  allegiance  to  the  king.  At  this 
time  it  is  important  to  remark  what  Walter  Heming- 
ford,  a  contemporary  English  historian,  has  aaid  of 
young  Bruce.  After  mentioning  the  revolt  which  was 
headed  by  Wallace,  he  informs  us,  "that  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  and  other  barons,  to  whom  the  peace  of 
that  district  was  committed,  became  suspicious  of  the 
fidelity  of  Robert  Bruce  the  younger,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
and  sent  for  him  to  come  and  treat  upon  the  afiairs 
of  Edward,  if  he  intended  to  remain  &ithful  to  that 
monarch."  Bruce,  he  continues,  did  uot  dare  to  dis- 
obey, but  came  on  the  day  appointed,  with  his  vassals 
of  Galloway,  and  took  an  oath  on  the  sacred  host,  and 
upon  the  sword  of  St  Thomas,  that  he  would  assist  the 
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king  agunsfc  the  Scots,  and  all  his  enemies,  both  by 
word  and  deed.  Having  taken  this  oath,  he  retained 
to  his  oonntrj;  and,  to  give  a  colour  of  trath  to  his 
fidelity,  collected  his  vassals,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of 
William  Douglas,  carrying  the  wife  and  infiuit  chil- 
dren of  this  knight  into  Annandale.  Soon  after  this, 
however,  as  he  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Sootti^ 
oonspiratora  to  his  own  country,  having  assembled  hia 
Other's  men  of  Annandale,  (for  his  father  hinuelf  then 
resided  in  the  sonth  of  En^and,  and  was  ignoruit  of 
hia  son's  treachery,)  he  told  them,  "  that  it  was  true 
he  had  lately  taken  a  foolish  oath  at  Cadisle,  of  which 
they  had  heard."  He  assured  them  that  it  was  ex- 
torted by  force,  and  that  be  not  only  deeply  repented 
what  he  had  done,  but  hoped  soon  to  get  absolution. 
Meanwhile,  he  added,  "that  he  was  resolved  to  go  with 
bis  own  vassals  and  join  the  nation  from  which  he 
sprung;  and  he  earnestly  entreated  them  to  do  the 
same,  and  come  aloi^  vrith  him  as  his  dear  friends  and 
oounsellorfl.  The  men  of  Annandale,  however,  dislilring 
the  peril  of  this  undertaking,  whilst  their  master,  the 
elder  Bruce,  was  in  England,  decamped  in  the  nigbt ; 
and  the  young  Bruce,  aspiring  to  the  crown,  as  was 
generally  ceported,  joined  himself  to  the  rebels,  and 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  with  the  Bishc^  of  Glas- 
gow and  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  who  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  plot."  ^  Such  is  an  almost  lit^al  trans- 
lation from  the  wonb  of  Walter  Hemingford,  whose 
information  as  to  Scottish  affairs  at  tbis  period,  seems 
to  have  been  minute  and  accurate. 

At  this  time  the  ambition  or  the  patriotic  feelings 
of  Bmoe  were  certainly  short-lived;  for,  not  many 
months  after,  he  made  his  peace  at  the  cajHtuIation  at 

'  Hamingford,  Ttd.  i.  p.  120.    HuIm,  Sto  «^t.  toL  L  p.  901. 
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Irvine,  and  gave  his  infant  daughter,  Marjory,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  fidelity.^  Sabseqnent  to  the  successful 
battle  of  Stirling,  the  Comyns,  no  longer  in  the  poorer 
of  the  English  king,  joined  Wallace;  and  young 
Bruce,  once  more  seeing  hia  rivaU  for  the  throne 
opposed  to  Edward,  kept  aloof  fh>m  public  affairs, 
anxious,  no  doubt,  that  they  should  destroy  themselTes 
by  SQch  oppoation.  He  did  not,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously stated,  accede  to  the  Scottish  party,*  but,  on  the 
contrary,  shot  himself  np  in  the  castle  of  Ayr,  and  re- 
fused to  join  the  army  which  fought  at  Falkirk.  As 
little,  however,  did  he  cordially  co-operate  with  the 
English  king,  although  his  father,  the  elder  Bruce, 
and  his  brother,  Bernard  Bruce,  were  both  in  hia 
service,  and,  as  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  in 
the  English  army  which  fought  at  Falkirk.  Young 
Bmce's  conduct,  in  short,  at  this  jnnctnre,  was  tiiat 
of  a  cautious  neutral;  hut  Edward,  who  approved  of  no 
such  lukewarmness  in  those  who  bad  sworn  homage  to 
him,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  advanced 
into  the  west.  Bruce,  on  his  approach,  fled;  and 
Edward  ^erwards  led  his  army  into  Annandale, 
and  seized  his  strong  castle  of  Lo^miaben.' 

In  a  parliament  held  not  long  subsequent  to  this, 
the  king  gave  to  his  nobles  some  of  the  estates  of  the 
chief  men  in  Scotland ;  but  the  great  estates  of  the 
Bruce  family,  embracing  Annandale  and  Canick,  were 
not  alienated.  The  fidelity  of  the  elder  Bmce  to  Eng- 
land, in  an  probability  preserved  them.     On  the  13th 

■  Rymer,  Foedent,  toL  i.  new  edit.  p.  868.  Robert  Brace  earl  of 
Carridc,  Jomee  the  Stewud  of  ScotUnd,  John  hie  brother,  Alex&oder 
de  Lindesaj,  and  WiUiaia  de  Douglas,  mbmitted  thenueli'ea  to  Ed- 
ward. On  30th  July,  1297,  John  Comyn  son  of  John  lord  of  Bade- 
nooh,  John  earl  of  Athole,  and  Richard  SuTaid,  were  liberated  from 
prison,  and  accompanied  Edward  to  Flanders. 

*  Hsilet'  Aanalii,  to),  i.  4to,  p.  266-283.         '  Hemingford,  p.  186. 
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of  NoTcmber,  1299,  we  find  Robert  Bruce  the  younger. 
Earl  of  Camck,  associated,  as  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  kingdom,  with  John  Comyn,  that  powerful  rival 
vith  whom  he  had  hitherto  never  acted  in  concert.* 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  iinnatnTal  coalition, 
arising  more  out  of  Brace's  having  lost  the  confidence 
of  Edwud,  than  indicative  of  any  new  cordiality  be- 
tween him  and  Comyn ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
also,  that  they  were  brought  to  act  tt^ether,  by  a 
mutual  desire  to  bumble  and  destroy  the  power  of 
Wallace,  in  which  they  succeeded.  But  to  punish 
this  union,  Edward,  in  his  short  campaign  of  1300, 
wasted  Annandale,  took  Lochmaben  caatle,  and  march- 
ed into  Galloway,  ravaging  Bruce's  country.  Thus  ex- 
posed to,  and  suffering  under,  the  vengeance  of  the 
King  of  England,  it  might  be  expected  that  he  should 
have  warmly  joined  with  his  brother  regents  in  the 
war.  But  this  seema  not  to  have  been  the  ease.  He 
did  not  take  an  active  share  in  public  affairs ;  and 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Roslin,  he  returned,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  English  party.  During  the  fatal 
and  victoriouB  progress  of  Edward  through  Scotland 
in  1303,  he  remained  faithful  to  that  monarch ;  while 
his  rivals,  the  Comyne,  continued  in  arms  i^ainst  him. 
On  the  death  of  his  l^her,  which  took  place  in  1304, 
Brace  was  permitted  by  the  King  of  England  to  take 
possesion  of  his  whole  English  and  Scottish  estates ; 
and  so  high  does  he  appear  to  have  risen  in  the  esteem 
of  Edward,  that  he  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  set- 
tiiement  of  the  kingdom  in  1304;  whilst  his  rival 
Comyn,  was  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  seems  to 
have  wholly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  king.* 

In  this  situation  matters  stood  at  the  important 

'  Rrnwr,  to),  ii.  p.  859.  *  Triret,  p.  331. 
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period  when  we  concluded  the  last  chapter.  Bruce, 
whose  conduct  had  been  consistent  onlj  upon  selfish 
principles,  found  himself,  when  compared  with  other 
Scottish  barons,  in  an  enviable  situation.  He  had 
preserved  his  great  estates,  his  rivalswere  overpowered, 
and,  on  any  new  emergency  occurring,  the  way  was 
partly  cleared  for  his  ovm  claim  to  the  crown. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  mind  of  Comyn  may 
be  easily  imagined.  He  felt  that  one,  whose  conduct, 
in  consistency  and  honour,  had  been  inferior  to  his 
own,  was  rewarded  with  the  confidence  and  fevour  of 
the  king;  whilst  he  wlio  had  struggled  to  the  last  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  became  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion and  neglect.  This  seems  to  have  rankled  in  his 
heart,  and  he  endeavoured  to  instil  suspicions  of  the 
fidelity  of  Bruce  into  the  mind  of  Edward ;  ^  but  at 
the  same  time  he  kept  up  to  that  proud  rival  the  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  and  familiarity.  Bruce,  in  the 
meantime,  although  he  had  matured  no  certain  design 
for  the  recovery  of  the  crown,  never  lost  sight  of  his 
pretensions,  and  neglected  do  opportunity  of  strength- 
ening himself  and  his  cause,  by  those  bands  and  alli- 
ances with  powerful  barons  and  prelates,  which  were 
common  in  that  age.  He  had  entered  into  a  secret 
league  of  this  kind  with  William  de  Lamberton  bishop 
of  St  Andrews,  in  which  they  engaged  faithfully  to 
consult  together,  and  to  give  mntual  aBsistance  to  each 
other,  by  themselves  and  their  people,  at  all  times, 
and  against  all  persons,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ; 
without  guile  to  warn  each  other  against  all  dangers, 
and  to  use  their  ntmost  endeavour  to  prevent  them.' 

'  ]I«roingfonl,p.  219,  sftysthisexpressly  :  "  Cumque  mutuo  loque- 

rentuT  ad  invicem  vei'liis  ut  videbaturpacificis,  etatim  coavertens  faciem 
et  verba  pervertens  ccepLt  improperare  ei." 

*  See  Ayloffe's  Calendar  of  ADcient  Cbartera,  p.  29fi.  The  deed  is 
transcribed  in  Lord  Ilnilea'  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  280, 
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This  league  was  of  course  sedulonsl;  concealed  from 
Edward,  bat  it  seems  to  have  become  known  to  Comyn, 
and  a  conference  between  him  and  Bruce  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  rival  claims  actually  took  place.  At  this 
meeting,  Brace  described  in  strong  expressiona  the 
miserable  servitude  into  which  their  mutual  dissensions, 
and  their  pretensions  to  the  crown,  had  plunged  the 
country;  and  we  are  infonned  by  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  accurate  of  the  contemporary  historians, 
that  he  proposed  as  an  alternative  to  Comyn,  either  that 
this  baron  should  make  over  his  great  estate  to  Bruce, 
on  condition  of  receiving  from  him  in  return  his  assis- 
tance in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  throne,  or  ^ould 
agree  to  accept  Bruce's  lands,  and  assist  him  in  the 
recovery  of  his  hereditary  kingdom.  "Support  my 
title  to  the  crown,"  said  Brace,  "and  I  will  give  yon 
my  estate ;  or  give  me  your  estate,  and  I  will  support 
yours." '  Comyn  agreed  to  wave  his  right,  and  accept 
the  lands;  and,  in  the  course  of  these  confidential 
meetings,  became  acquainted  with  Bruce's  secret  asso- 
ciations, and  even  possessed  of  papers  which  contained 
evidence  of  his  designs  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights. 
These  designs,  however,  were  as  yet  quite  immature, 
'  and  Bruce,  who  was  stiU  unsuspected,  and  in  high 
confidence  with  Edward,  repaired  to  the  English  court. 
Whilst  there,  Comyn  betrayed  him,*  and  despatched 
letters  to  the  king,  informing  him  of  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Brace.  Edward,  anxious  to  unravel  the 
whole  conspiracy,  had  recourse  to  dissimulation,  and 

'  Fordnn  a  Heanie,  p.  092,  toI.  ir.  'Wlnton,  toI.  ii.  p.  122,  uys 
this  ocmhnaet  took  place  when  the  two  faaronB  were  "ryding  fra 
Strevylyn."  See,  also,  Langtoft,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  Barbour'a  Bruee, 
Januewn'g  edit.  p.  IS, 

*  Wintoa  asserts,  toI.  ii.  p.  123,  that  Comjm  betrayed  Brace  when 
he  was  yet  in  Scotland  ;  upon  which  Edward  eent  for  him  to  get  him 
into  hia  power ;  and  that  Bruce,  BUBpecting  nothing,  icpaired  to  Lon- 
don to  attend  parliament. 
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the  Earl  of  Carrick  eontinned  io  apparent  fiivour. 
Bat  the  king  had  ioadTertently  dropped  some  hint  of 
an  intention  to  seize  him ;  and  Bnice.  having  received 
from  his  kinsmaD,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,^  an  intima- 
tion of  his  danger,  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
few  friends,  precipitately  fled  to  Scotland.  On  the 
borders  they  encoantered  a  messenger  hastening  to 
England.  His  deportment  was  suspicions,  and  Brace 
ordered  him  to  be  questioned  aad  searched.  He  proved 
to  be  an  emissary  of  Comyn's,  whom  that  baron  had 
sent  to  communicate  with  Edward.  He  was  instantly 
slain,  his  letters  were  seized,  and  Bruce,  in  possesion 
of  documents  which  disclosed  the  treachery  of  Comyn, 
pressed  forward  to  his  castle  of  Lochmaben,'  which  he 
reached  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  sudden  flight.  Here 
he  met  his  brother,  Edvrard  Bruce,  and  informed  him 
of  the  perilous  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.^ 
It  was  now  the  month  of  February,  the  time  when  the 
English  justiciars  appointed  by  Edward  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  their  courts  at  Dumfries ;  and  Bruce, 
as  a  freeholder  of  Annandale,  was  bound  to  be  present. 
Comyn  was  ^so  a  freeholder  in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
obliged  to  attend  on  the  justiciars ;  so  that  in  this  way 
those  two  proud  rivals  wero  brought  into  contact, 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  irritating.*  They  met 
at  Dumfries ;  and  Bruce,  burning  with  ill-dissembled 
indignation,  requested  a  private  interview  vrith  the 
rival  who  had  betrayed  him,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Minorite  Friars.  Comyn  i^reed ;  and,  entering  the  con- 
vent, they  had  not  reached  the  high  altar,  before  words 
grew  high  and  warm,  and  the  yoong  baron,  losing  oom- 

*  The  Earl  of  GlonceBtar  U  ridicnloualy  enough  denominated  by 
HftitUnd,  Tot.  i.  p.  469,  Earl  Gomer,  by  BoeM  o«Ued  Glomer,  whioti 
is  M  AbtanUy  sappowd  to  be  a  ooimption  of  Montgomerj. 

'  Wintion,  roL  iL  p.  127. 

■  Bubour,  vol.  1.  p.  23.  *  Hailei'  Annalt,  vol.  i.  p.  3M, 
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mand  of  temper,  openly  arraigned  Comyn  of  treachery. 
"  You  lie  !"  aaid  Comyn ;  upon  which  Bruce  instantly 
stahhed  him  with  his  da^er,  and  hurrying  from  the 
sanctuary  which  he  had  defiled  with  blood,  rushed  into 
the  street,  and  called,  "  To  horse  ! "  Lindsay  and 
Kirkpatrick,  two  of  his  followers,  seeing  him  pale  and 
agitated,  demanded  the  cause.  "  I  doubt,"  said  Bruce, 
as  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  "  I  have  slain 
Comyn." — "Do  you  doubt?"  cried  Kirkpatrick,  fiercely, 
"I'll  make  sure!"  and  instantly  entered  the  convent* 
where  he  found  the  unhappy  man  still  alive,  but 
bleeding,  and  lying  on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  By 
this  time  the  noise  of  the  scuffle  had  alarmed  his 
friends ;  and  his  uncle.  Sir  Robert  Corayn,^  rushing 
into  the  convent,  attempted  to  save  him.  But  Kirk- 
patrick slew  this  new  opponent,  and  having  despatched 
his  dying  victim,  who  could  offer  no  resistance,  rejoined 
his  master.  Bruce  now  assembled  his  followers,  and 
took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Dumfries;  whilst  the 
English  justiciars,  who  held  their  court  in  a  hall  in 
the  castle,  believing  their  lives  to  be  in  danger,  barri- 
caded the  doors.  But  the  building  was  immediately 
setfireto;upon  which  the  judges  capitulated,  and  were 
permitted  to  depart  from  Scotland  without  further 
molestation.^ 

'  There  aeenu  tame  little  ambiguity  about  the  knight's  name. 
Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  291,  says  he  is  commonly  called  Sir  Richard.  A 
book  of  chronicles  in  Peter  College  Library,  quoted  by  Leland,  Coll, 
vol.  i.  p.  47S,  calls  him  Sir  Roger.  The  pope's  bull,  vol.  iii.  Rymer, 
Fceden,  p.  810,  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  his  Dame  is  Robert.  The 
murder  of  Comyn  happened  on  Thursday  the  10th  of  February,  1305-6. 

'  Hemingfoid,  vol.  L  p.  220.  This  historian  tells  hs,  that  after 
Druce  had  with  his  followers  seized  the  castle  of  Dumfries,  and  expelled 
the  justiciars,  word  was  brought  him  that  Comyn  was  still  alive,  and 
had  been  carried  by  the  friars  within  the  high  altar,  to  confess  his 
sins.  Upon  which  Bruce  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  out,  and  slain 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  so  that  the  altar  itself  was  stained  with  hia 
blood.    This  is  improbable. 
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This  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by  Brace  and  his 
companioDS  in  the  beat  of  passion,  and  was  entirely 
unpremeditated;  but  its  consequences  were  important 
and  momentous.  Bruce's  former  varying  and  uncer- 
tain line  of  policy,  which  bad  arisen  out  of  the  hope 
of  preserving,  by  fidelity  to  Edward,  his  great  estates, 
and  of  seeing  bis  rival  crusbed  by  bis  opposition  to 
England,  was  at  once  changed  by  the  murder  of  which 
be  bad  been  guilty.  His  whole  schemes  upon  the 
crown  had  been  laid  open  to  Edward.  This  was  ruin 
of  itself;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  had,  with  his  own 
hand,  assassinated  the  first  noble  in  the  realm,  and  in 
a  place  of  tremendous  sanctity.  He  bad  stained  the 
high  altar  with  blood,  and  had  directed  against  him- 
self, besides  the  resentment  of  the  powerful  friends 
and  vassals  of  the  murdered  earl,  all  the  terrors  of 
religion,  and  the  strongest  prejudices  of  the  people. 
The  die,  however,  was  cast,  and  be  had  no  alternative 
left  to  him,  but  either  to  become  a  fugitive  and  an 
outlaw,  or  to  raise  open  banner  against  Edward;  and, 
although  the  disclosure  of  his  plans  was  premature, 
to  proclaim  bis  title  to  the  crown.  Having  determined 
on  this  last,  he  repaired  immediately  to  Lochmaben 
castle,  and  despatched  letters  to  his  friends  and  adhe- 
rents. It  was  fortunate  for  him  at  this  trying  crisis, 
that  he  bad  secured  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 
the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  William  de  Lamber- 
ton,  by  one  of  those  bands  or  covenants,  whicli,  in  this 
age,  it  was  considered  an  unheard-of  outrage  to  break 
or  disregard.  Lamberton*s  friendship  disarmed  of  its 
dreadful  consequences  that  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion,  which  was  soon  thundered  against  him,  and  his 
powerful  influence  necessarily  interested  in  his  behalf 
the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  clergy. 

The  despemte  nature  of  Bruce's  undertajting  apt 
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peared  ver;  manifest,  from  the  ranall  Dumber  of  adhe- 
rents who  joined  his  fortunes.  The  enameration  will 
not  occupy  mnch  space.  It  embraced  the  Earls  oi 
Lennox  and  of  Athole ;  Lamberton  the  Bishop  of  Si 
Andrews ;  Robert  Wishart  bishop  of  Glasgow ;  David 
bishop  of  Moray;  the  Abbot  of  Scone;  his  foar  brothers, 
Edward,  Nigel,  Thomas,  and  Alexander ;  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Randolph ;  his  brother-in-law,  Christopher 
Seton ;  Gilbert  de  la  Haye  of  Errol,  with  his  brother, 
Hogh  de  la  Haye  ;  Darid  Barclay  of  Cairns ;  Alexan- 
der Fraser,  brother  of  Simon  Eraser,  of  Olirer  Castle ; 
Walter  de  Somerrille,  of  Linton  and  Camwath ;  David 
of  Inchmartin ;  Robert  Boyd ;  and  Robert  Fleming. 
Such  was  the  handful  of  brave  men,  comprising  two 
earls  and  only  fourteen  barons,  with  whose  assistuioe 
Bmoe  determined  to  take  the  field  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  England,  directed  by  one  of  the 
most  experienced  statesmen,  and  certainly  by  the  most 
snccessfol  military  commander  of  the  ^e.  "  With 
these,"  says  the  authentic  and  affectionate  Fordnn, 
"  he  had  the  courage  to  raise  his  btuid,  not  only  t^ainat 
the  King  of  England  and  his  allies,  but  against  the 
whole  accnmolated  power  of  Scotland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  extremely  small  number  who  adhered  to 
him,  and  who  seemed  like  a  drop  of  water  when  com- 
pared to  the  ocean."* 

^  "  llien  ia  no  liviog  mui,"  contimtea  the  historUn,  "  who  is  able 
to  numte  the  story  of  those  compUcated  mlsfortDiiM  irfaich  befell 
him  in  the  comnMnc«in«nt  of  this  war ;  hi«  frequent  perils,  his  re> 
tieats,  the  c&re  and  weariness,  the  hanger  and  thirst,  the  watching 
and  fasting,  the  cold  and  nakedneas,  to  which  he  exposed  hia  person  ; 
tlie  exile  into  which  he  was  driren,  the  snares  and  ambushes  which 
he  escaped,  the  seuiue,  imprisonment,  the  execution,  and  utter  de- 
struction of  hia  dearest  frienda  and  relatirea.  .  .  .  And  if,  in 
addition  to  these  almost  innumerable  and  untoward  events,  which  he 
ever  bore  with  a  cheeiM  and  unconqnered  spirit,  anj  man  shonld 
undertake  to  describe  his  individual  conflicts  and  personal  successes, 
those  oonrageoua  and  single-handed  combats,  in  which,  by  the  favour 
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Brace's  first  step  was  bold  and  decisire.  He  deter- 
miDcd  immediatelj  to  be  crowned  at  Scone ;  and  for 
this  purpose  repaired  from  his  castle  of  Lochmaben  to 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  joined  bj  some  of  the  friends 
who  supported  his  enterprise.  On  the  road  from 
Lochmaben,  a  young  knight,  well  armed  and  horsed, 
enconntered  his  retinoe,  who,  the  moment  Bmoe 
approadied,  threw  himself  from  bis  horse,  and  kneel- 
ing, did  homage  to  bim  as  his  soTereign.  He  was 
immediately  recognized  as  Sir  James  Dooglas,  the  son 
of  William,  the  fourth  Lord  Douglas,  whose  estate 
had  been  given  by  Edward  to  the  Lord  Clifford,  and 
was  affectionately  welcomed ;  for  his  &ther  had  fought 
with  Widlace,  and  the  son  had  already  shown  some 
indioatioDS  of  his  fntnre  greatness.  Douglas  imme- 
diately joined  the  little  band  who  rode  with  Bruce ; 
and  thus  commenced  a  friendship  which,  after  a  series 
of  as  noble  services  as  erer  subject  paid  to  sovereign, 
was  not  dissolved  even  by  death :  for  it  was  to  tfais 
tried  fc^ower  that  in  after  years  his  dying  master 
committed  his  heart  to  be  carried  to  Jerusalem.^ 

From  Glasgow,  Bruce  rode  to  Scone,  and  there 
was  solemnly  crowned,  on  Friday  the  27th  of  March. 
Edward  had  carried  off  the  ancient  regalia  of  the  king> 
dom,  and  the  famous  stone  chair,  in  which,  according 
to  ancdent  costom,  the  Scottish  kings  were  inaugu- 
rated. But  the  ready  care  of  Wishart  bishop  d 
Gla^w,  supplied  from  his  own  waj^irobe  the  robes 

of  God,  And  hiB  own  great  strength  and  courage,  he  wonld  often 
penetrate  into  the  thickeat  of  the  enemy,  now  becoming  the  assailant, 
and  cutting  dowa  all  who  opposed  him  ;  at  another  time  acting  ob 
the  defenaiye,  and  eviacing  equal  talents  in  escaping  from  what  M«Bed 
ineritable  death ;  if  any  writer  aliall  do  this,  he  will  proie,  if  I  am 
not  matiUten,  tliat  he  h*d  no  eqaal,  in  hie  own  tine,  either  in  knighlly 
prowess,  or  in  strength  and  vigour  of  bedy."— Fordun  a  Heune, 
Tol.  V,  p.  99B. 
'  BariMor,  by  Jamieeon,  p.  27> 
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in  wbich  Robert  appeared  at  bis  coronation ;  and  a 
slight  coronet  of  gold,*  probably  borrowed  by  the 
Abbot  of  Scone  from  aotne  of  the  saints  or  kings  which 
adorned  his  abbey,  was  employed  instead  of  the  here- 
ditary crown.  A  banner,  wrought  with  the  arms  of 
Baliol,  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  to  the 
new  king ;  and  Robert  received  beneath  it  the  homage 
of  the  prelates  and  earls  who  attended  the  ceremony. 
On  the  second  day  after  the  coronation,  and  before 
Bruce  and  his  friends  bad  left  Scone,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  sadden  arrival  of  Isabella  countess  of 
Buchan,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  who  immediately 
claimed  the  privilege  of  placing  the  king  upon  the 
throne.  It  was  a  right  which  had  undoubtedly  be- 
longed to  the  earis  of  Fife  from  the  days  of  Malcolm 
Canmore ;  and  as  the  Earl  of  Fife  was  at  this  time 
of  the  English  party,  the  countess,  a  high-spirited 
woman,  leaving  her  home,  joined  Bruce  at  Scone, 
brining  with  her  the  war-horses  of  her  husband.' 
The  new  king  was  not  in  a  condition  to  think  lightly 
of  any  thing  of  this  nature.  To  have  refused  Isabella's 
request,  might  give  to  his  enemies  some  colour  for 
alleging,  that  an  essential  part  of  the  ancient  solem- 
nity had  been  omitted  in  his  coronation.  The  English 
historians  would  have  us  believe  that  the  lady  waa 
influenced  by  tenderer  feelings  than  ambition  or  policy ; 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  29th 
of  March,  the  king  was  a  second  time  installed  in 
the  regal  chair,  by  the  hands  of  the  countess,^  who 

'  Kymer,  Fixdero,  vol.  ii.  p.  1048.  This  eonmtUa  amta,  came  into 
the  bands  of  Gi«ffrey  de  Coignere,  who  seems  to  hare  incumd  the  re- 
tentment  of  Edward  the  First,  forconcealing  and  preserving  it.  Lang- 
toft,  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S1.  Maitland  ha«  no  anthority  for  Maert- 
ing,  vol.  i.  p.  474,  that  the  crown  waa  made  expreaslj'  for  Robert's 
coronation,  by  Geffrey  de  Coigners. 

•  TIemiugfonI,  vol.  i.  p.  220.     Roliertson'B  Index,  p.  17,  No.  41. 

'  Trivet,  p.  342.    See  Notes  and  II lustrations.  Letter  V. 
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afterwards  auflfered  severely  for  her  alleged  presump- 
tion. 

Bruce  next  made  a  prepress  through  variouB  parts 
of  Scotland,  strengthening  his  party  by  the  accession 
of  new  partisans ;  seizing  some  of  the  castles  and  towDs 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy ;  commit- 
ting to  prison  the  sheriffs  and  officers  of  Edward ; '  and 
creating  so  great  a  panic,  that  many  of  the  English 
fled  precipitately  from  the  country.  His  party,  never- 
theless, was  small ;  the  Comyns  possessed  the  greatest 
power  in  Scotland,  and  they  and  their  followers 
opposed  him,  not  only  from  motives  of  policy,  hut 
with  the  deepest  feelings  of  feudal  enmity  and  revenge ; 
while  many  earls  and  barons,  vrho  had  suffered  in  the 
late  wars,  preferred  the  quiet  of  suhmiswon  to  the 
repeated  hazards  of  insurrection  and  revolt. 

Edward  had  returned  to  Winchester,  from  a  plea- 
sure tour  through  the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Hamp- 
shire, when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  murder 
of  Comyn  and  the  revolt  of  Bruce.  Although  not  an 
^ed  man,  he  had  reached  the  mature  period  of  sixty- 
five  ;  and  a  constant  exposure  to  the  &tigues  of  war, 
had  begun  to  make  an  impression  upon  a  constitution 
of  great  natural  strength.  He  was  become  unwieldy, 
and  so  infirm,  that  he  could  not  mount  on  horseback 
or  lead  his  armies ;  and  after  twenty  years  of  ambi- 
tious intrigue,  and  almost  uninterrupted  war,  now 
that  he  was  in  the  decline  of  his  strength  and  years, 
he  found  his  Scottish  conquests  about  to  be  wrested 
from  him  by  a  rival,  in  whom  he  had  placed  the 
greatest  confidence.  But  although  broken  in  body, 
this  great  king  was,  in  his  mind  and  spirit,  yet  vigor- 
ous and  unimpaired,  as  was  soon  evinced  by  the  rapi- 

'  Rymer,  Fredera,  vol.  ii.  p.  980. 
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ditj  and  deci»OD  of  hia  orders,  and  the  subseqaent 
m^nitude  of  his  preparatioDS.  He  infitantly  sent  to 
strengthen  the  frontier  garrisons  of  Berwick  and  C^- 
lisle,  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  English  bor- 
ders on  that  side  from  invasion ;  and  he  appointed 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  Lord  Robert  Clifford  and 
H^ry  Percy,  to  march  into  Scotland,  directing  them 
to  proceed  against  his  rebels  in  that  kingdom/  This 
was,  in  an  eminent  d^;ree,  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and 
Edward,  who  bad  biinself  gained  renown  in  Palestine, 
availed  himself  of  that  imposing  system  to  give  greater 
spirit  to  his  intended  expedition.  He  pablisbed  a 
manifesto,  declaring  his  intention  of  bestowing  knight- 
hood upon  his  SOD,  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  he 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  over  Engluid,  that  u  many 
yonng  esquires  as  had  a  right  to  claim  knighthood, 
should  appear  at  Westminster  on  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, and  receive  that  honour  along  with  the  son  of 
their  sovereign,  after  which  they  should  accompany 
him  in  his  Scottish  war.  On  the  day  appointed,  three 
hundred  young  gentlemen,  the  flower  of  the  English 
youth,  with  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  pages  tuid  at- 
tendants, crowded  before  the  king's  palace ;  which 
being  too  small  for  so  great  a  concourse,  orders  were 
given  to  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  ordhard  of  the  New 
Temple.  lu  this  ample  ^ace,  the  novices  pitched 
their  pavilions ;  and  the  king,  with  a  splendid  muni- 
floence,  distributed  to  them  fr<»n  his  royal  wardrobe, 
the  scarlet  doth,  fine  linen,  and  embroidered  belts, 
made  use  of  on  such  occasions.     Habited  in  t&ese, 

'  Bymer,  Fcedeca,  new  edition,  vol.  i.  partii.  p.  982.  Hath.  West- 
mistter,  p.  4fi4.  Ajmer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  appointed 
Goardian  of  Scotland,  vith  full  power  to  receive  thoee  to  mercy  wbo 
would  come  in  and  submit  theroaelfea,  excepting  those  who  had  a  hand 
in  the  murder  of  the  Lord  Comyn.  ThU  appears  by  a  charter  under 
the  great  seal,  quot«d  by  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  l7l. 
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they  kept  their  vigil  and  watched  their  arms  iu  the 
chapel  of  the  Temple,  whilst  the  young  prince  per- 
formed the  Bame  ceremony  in  the  abbey  church  at 
Weatminater.  Next  morning  Edward,  with  great 
pomp,  knighted  his  son  in  the  palace ;  and  the  prince, 
after  having  received  the  belt  and  spars,  came  to  the 
abbey  church  to  confer  the  same  honour  upon  the 
;^ung  esquires  who  were  there  waiting  for  him,  with 
an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  This  crowd  was 
the  cause  of  giving  additional  solemnity  to  the  spec- 
tacle ;  for  the  prince  was  obliged,  from  the  press,  to 
mount  the  steps  of  the  high  altar ;  and  on  this  sacred 
spot,  amid  the  assembled  chivalry  of  England,  he  con- 
ferred the  rank  of  knighthood  upon  his  three  hundred 
companions.  He  and  his  companions  then  proceeded 
to  the  banquet,  at  which  two  swana,  ornamented  with 
golden  net-work,  emblems  in  those  days  of  constancy 
and  truth,  were  brought  in.  Upon  their  being  placed 
on  the  table,  the  king  rose  and  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
God'and  to  the  swans,  that  fae  would  set  out  for  Scot- 
land, there  avenge  the  death  of  John  Comyn,  punish 
the  treachery  of  the  Scots,  and  afterwards  embark  for 
the  holy  war,  with  the  resolution  to  die  in  I^estine.' 
After  this  strange  and  irreverent  adjuration,  he  next 
addressed  his  son,  and  made  him  promise,  that  if  he 
died  before  he  took  this  journey,  he  should  carry  his 
body  with  the  anny  into  Scotland,  and  not  commit  it 
to  the  earth  until  be  bad  obtuned  the  victory  over  his 
enemies.  The  clergy  and  laity  then  agreed  to  contri- 
bute a  thirtieth,  and  the  merchants  a  tenth,  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  prince  and 
the  baroos  promised  futhfully  to  perform  these 
commands  of  their  sovereign ;  and  having  agreed  to 

'  UailM,  vol,  ii.  p.  4. 
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meet  at  Carlisle  fifteen  days  after  Midsummer,  they 
returned  home  to  make  preparations  for  war.'  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  Clifford  and  Henry  Percy, 
soon  hastened  into  Scotland ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  his  knights-companions,  followed  in  the  rear  of 
their  army ;  whilst  Edward  himself,  unable  from  vio- 
lent fatigue,  proceeded  towards  Carlisle  by  slow  jour- 
neys. It  was  an  ill  commencement  of  the  youq^ 
prince's  chivalry,  that  his  excessive  cruelty  in  ravag- 
ing the  country,  and  sparing  neither  f^e  nor  sex,  in- 
curred the  censure  of  his  father  the  king,  who  was  him- 
self little  wont  to  be  scrupulous  on  these  occasions.' 

Bruce  was  unfortunate  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career;  and  his  military  talents,  which  afterwards 
conducted  him  through  a  course  of  unexampled  victory, 
were  nursed  amid  scenes  of  incessant  hardship  and 
defeat.  After  having  ravaged  Galloway,^  he  marched 
towards  Perth,  at  that  time  a  town  walled  and  strongly 
fortified,  where  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  lay  with  a  small 
army  of  soldiers.  Bruce,  on  arriving  at  Perthj  and 
finding  the  earl  shut  up  within  the  walls,  sent  a  chal- 
lenge, requesting  him,  in  the  chivalrous  style  of  the 
age,  to  come  out  and  try  his  fortune  in  an  open  field. 
Pembroke  answered  that  the  day  was  too  far  spent, 
but  that  he  would  fight  with  him  next  morning ;  upon 
which  the  king  retired,  and  encamped  about  a  mile 
from  Perth,  in  the  wood  of  Methven.  Towards  even- 
ing, whilst  bis  soldiers  were  busy  cooking  their  supper,* 
and  many  were  dispersed  in  foraging  parties,  a  cry 
was  beard  that  the  enemy  were  upon  them ;  and 
Pembroke,  with  his  whole  army,  which  outnumbered 
the  Scots  by  fifteen  hundred  men,  broke  in  upon  the 

>  Muth.  WeBtrainsUr,  p.  4S0.    Langtoft,  p.  33-1. 

'  Ypodigina  NeuBtrife,  p.  4!)3.  *  Clivun.  Lanercost,  p.  204. 

*  Cliroa.  Abingdon,  quoted  in  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 
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c^np.'  The  sarprise  was  so  complete,  that  it  can  only 
be  accoQDted  for  by  the  belief,  that  the  king  had  im- 
plicitly relied  upon  the  promise  of  the  English  earl. 
He  and  his  friends  had  scarcely  time  to  arm  them- 
selves. They  made,  howerer,  a  stout  resistance ;  and 
at  the  first  onset  Brnce  attacked  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  slew  hie  horse ;  but  no  efforts  of  individual 
courage  could  restore  order,  or  long  delay  defeat ;  and 
the  battle  of  Methven  was  from  the  first  nearly  a  rout. 
The  king  was  thrice  unhorsed,  and  once  so  nearly 
taken,  that  the  captor,  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray,  called 
aloud  that  he  had  the  new-made  king,  when  Sir  Chris- 
topher Seton  felled  Mowbray  to  the  earth,  and  rescued 
his  master.*  The  king's  brother.  Edvra-rd  Bruce, 
Bruce  himself,  the  Earl  of  Athole,  Sir  James  Douglas, 
Sir  Gilbert  de  la  Haye,  Sir  Nigel  Campbell,  and  Sir 
William  de  Barondoun,' with  about  five  hundred  men, 
kept  the  field,  and  at  last  eflected  their  retreat  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Athole ;  but  some  of  his  best  and 
bravest  friends  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sir 
David  de  Berklay,  Sir  Hugh  de  la  Haye,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Eraser,  Sir  John  de  Somerville,  Sir  David 
Inchmartin,  and  Thomas  Randolph,  then  a  young 
esquire,  were  all  taken,  along  with  Hugh,  a  chaplain.^ 
On  being  informed  of  the  victory,  Edward  gave  orders 
for  the  instant  execution  of  the  prisoners ;  but  the 


'  Barbour,  by  Jamieson,  p.  37. 

■  Barbour,  pp.  36,  30.  Math.  WeBtiuinster,  p.  46&,  asserts  that  the 
king  was  thrice  unhorsed,  and  thrice  rescued  by  Sir  Simon  Fraser. 

'  This  kaigtit  is  a  witnegg  to  a  charter  of  Haig  of  Bemeraide  to  the 
ahhey  of  Melrose,  along  with  ThoniHs  Rymer  of  I^rcildonn  and  otliers. 
Chartulary  of  Melrose,  Bib.  llarl.  39ft0,  f.  109,  a. 

*  Prynne's  Edward  I.,  p,  1123.  Barbour,  by  Jamieaon,  p.  35,  The 
bottle,  according  to  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  p.  44, 
was  fought  OD  the  19th  June.  A  ballad  in  MS.,  Harleian,  No.  2253, 
f.  C»,  a,  says,  that  the  battle  was  fought  before  St  Bartholemew'a 
mass,  t.  e.,  24th  August. 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  more  hamaDity,  did  not  carry 
iheae  orders  into  immediate  execution.  Randolph,  on 
being  pardoned,  deserted  his  uncle ;  others  were  ran- 
somed ;  whilst  the  chaplain,  with  other  knights  who 
had  been  taken,  were  hanged  and  quartered.' 

Bruce  and  his  friends  now  began  to  feel  the  miseries 
of  oatlaws.  A  high  price  was  set  on  his  head,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  harbour  in  the  hills,  deprived  of 
the  common  comforts  of  life.  He  and  hig  followers 
presented  a  ra^ed  and  wretched  appearance.  Their 
shoes  were  worn  off  their  feet  by  constant  toil  in  a 
mountainous  country ;  and  hunting,  in  better  days  a 
joyful  pastime,  became  a  necessitous  occupation.  At 
length  want  and  distress  drove  him  and  his  little  band 
into  the  low  country ;  and  at  Aberdeen,  his  brother, 
Sir  Nigel  Bruce,  met  him  with  his  queen  zmd  other 
ladies,  determined  to  share  the  pains  of  war  and 
banishment  with  their  husbands  and  their  fiatbers.' 
Here,  after  enjoying  a  short  season  of  solace  and  re- 
spite, a  report  was  brought  of  the  near  advance  of  the 
English ;  and  the  king  and  his  friends,  accompanied 
by  their  faithful  women,  retreated  into  Breadalbane.* 
And  now,  if  already  they  had  experienced  distress,  it 
was,  we  may  believe,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  presence 
of  those  whose  constitutions  were  little  able  to  stm^le 
i^ainst  cold  and  hunger,  and  whose  love,  as  it  was  of 
that  sterling  kind  which  was  ready  to  share  in  every 
privation,  only  made  the  hearts  of  their  husbands  and 
Others  more  keenly  alive  to  their  sufferings.     An 

'  Barboar,  p.  37.    Prjfnne,  Edward  I,  p,  1123-4. 

*  Edward,  oa  being  iofbrmed  of  thia  trait  of  ftmale  heroiHm,  ia  uid 
by  Forduu  to  have  pabliebed  a  procliuiiation,  proscribing  til  tboM 
woroen  who  oontiiiaed  to  follow  their  haabands.  Ker,  in  hia  Hiertoiy 
of  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Fordnn, 
misled  by  his  tnonkish  Latin. 

'  Barbour,  p.  41. 
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ancient  author  has  given  a  striking  account  of  their 
mode  of  life.  The  roots  and  berries  of  the  woods,  the 
Tenison  caught  in  the  chase,  the  fish  which  abounded 
in  the  mountain  rivera,  supplied  them  with  food— the 
warm  skins  of  deer  and  roe  with  bedding — toid  all 
laboured  to  promote  their  comfort ;  but  none  with  such 
snccess  as  the  brave  and  gallant  Sir  James  Douglas. 
This  young  soldier,  after  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  hia  father,  had  been  educated  at  the  polished  court 
of  France ; '  and  whilst  his  indefotigable  perseverance 
in  the  chase  afforded  them  innumerable  comforts,  his 
sprightly  temper  and  constant  gaiety,  comforted  the 
king,  and  amused  his  forlorn  companions.' 

They  had  now  reached  the  head  of  Tay,  and  deeper 
distresses  seemed  gathering  round  them,  for  the  season 
was  last  approaching  when  it  was  impossible  for  wo- 
men to  exist  in  that  remote  and  wild  region ;  and  they 
were  on  the  borders  of  the  Lord  of  Lom's  country,  a 
determined  enemy  of  Brace,  who  had  married  the  aunt 
of  the  murdered  Comyn.'  Lorn  immediately  collected 
ft  thousand  men,  and,  vrith  the  barons  of  Argyle, 
besetting  the  passes,  hemmed  in  the  king,  and  attacked 
him  in  a  narrow  defile,  where  Bmce  and  his  small  band 
of  knights  could  not  manage  their  horses.  The  High- 
landers were  on  foot ;  and,  armed  with  that  ^eadftil 
weapon,  the  Lochaber  axe,  did  great  execution.  Sir 
James  Douglas,  with  Gilbert  de  la  Haye,  were  both 
wounded,  and  many  of  the  h<H^s  severely  cut  and 
gashed ;  so  that  the  king,  dreading  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  hb  little  band,  muiaged  to  get  them  together, 
and  having  placed  himself  in  the  rear,  between  them 
and  the  men  of  Lorn,  commenced  his  retreat,  halting 
at  intervals,  and  driving  back  the  enemy,  when  they 

*  Hume's  Histoi;  of  Honee  of  Donglu  and  Angas,  p.  37. 
'  Barboar,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  *  Barbour,  p.  41. 
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pressed  too  hard  upon  them.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
skirmishes  that  Bruce,  who,  in  the  use  of  his  weapons, 
waa  esteemed  inferior  to  no  knight  of  his  time,  with 
his  own  hand  killed  three  soldiers,  who  attacked  him 
at  the  same  time  and  at  a  disadvantage,' — a  feat 
which  is  said  to  have  extorted  even  from  his  enemies  the 
praise  of  superior  chivalry.  Having  thus  again  escaped, 
a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  queen 
and  her  ladies  should  he  conducted  to  the  strong  castle 
of  Kildrummie,  in  Mar,  under  an  escort  commanded 
by  joang  Nigel  Bruce,  the  king's  brother,  and  John 
earl  of  Athole.  The  king,  with  only  two  hundred 
men,  and  beset  on  all  sides  by  his  enemies,  was  left  to 
make  his  way  through  Lennox  to  Kentire,  a  district 
which,  from  the  influence  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  who 
was' then  with  him,  he  expected  would  be  somewhat 
more  friendly.  He  now  gave  up  all  the  horses  to 
those  who  were  to  escort  the  women,  and  having  de- 
termined to  pursue  his  way  on  foot,  took  a  melancholy 
farewell  of  his  queen.*  It  was  the  last  time  he  ever 
saw  his  brother,  who  soon  after  was  taken,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  the  implacable  revenge  of  Edward.  Bruce, 
meanwhile,  pressed  on  through  Perthshire  to  Loch 
Lomond.  On  the  banks  of  this  lake  his  progress  was 
suddenly  arrested.  To  have  travelled  round  it,  would 
have  been  accomplished  at  great  risk,  when  every  hour, 
which  could  convey  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies,  was  of  value.  After  some  time,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  a  little  boat,  which,  from  its 
crazy  and  leaky  state,  could  hold  but  three  persons, 

'  Barhoar,  p.  44.  Lord  Hailes,  who  in  other  places  quotes  Barbour 
as  an  unquestionable  historical  authority,  sayB,  lie  dare  not  venture  to 
place  this  event  in  the  text.  Surely  there  ia  nothing  marvellous  in  a 
knight  of  great  bodily  strength  and  courage,  with  his  single  tiand  de- 
spatching three  half- naked  ketherant. 

'  Barbour,  vol.  i.  p,  61. 
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and  tbat  Dot  without  danger  of  sinking.  In  it,  the 
king,  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  another,  who  rowed 
them,  first  passed  over.  They  then  despatched  it  in 
return  for  the  rest ;  so  that  the  whole  band  at  length 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  other  side.  Amid  these 
complicated  dangers  and  distresses,  the  spirit  of  their 
royal  master  wonderfully  supported  his  followers.  His 
memory  was  stored  with  the  tales  of  romance,  so 
popular  in  that  cbiralrous  ag^ ;  and  in  recounting  the 
Bufferings  of  their  fabled  heroes,  he  is  said  to  have 
diverted  the  minds  of  his  friends  firom  brooding  too 
deeply  on  their  own.^  They  began  now  to  feel  the 
misery  of  hunger;  and  in  traversing  the  woods  in  search 
of  food,  they  encountered  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who, 
since  the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Methven,  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  sovereign.  Lennox  fell  on 
his  master^s  neck,  and  the  king  wept  in  embracing 
him.  Bnt  even  this  natural  burst  of  grief  proved 
dangeroiis,  by  occupying  too  much  time;  for  the 
enemy  were  now  pressing  on  their  track,  and  every 
thing  depended  on  Bruce's  gaining  the  coast,  where 
he  expected  to  meet  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  whom  he  bad 
sent  in  advance.  This  he  fortnnately  accomplished ; 
and  Campbell,  with  a  few  boats  which  he  had  collected, 
conveyed  the  monarch  and  his  followers  to  the  coast 
of  Kentire,  where  they  were  hospitably  received  by 
Angus  of  Isla  lord  of  Kentire.  From  thence,  deem- 
ing himself  still  insecure,  he  passed  over  with  three 
hundred  in  his  company,  to  the  little  island  of  Rach- 
rin,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  amid 
whose  rude  but  friendly  inhabitants  be  buried  himself 
from  the  pursuit  of  bis  enemies.' 
Edward,  on  hearing  of  the  escape  of  Bruce,  proceeded 


'  Bftiboar,  Tol.  i.  pp.  58,  54.  *  Ibid.  p.  62. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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with  his  osnai  severity  agajasb  hU  enemies.  He  pab- 
liahed  at  LaDerooBt,  where  he  then  lay,  on  hia  road  to 
Scotland,  an  ordinance,  bj  which  all  who  were  guilty 
of  the  death  of  John  Comyn,  were  sentenced  to  be 
drawn  and  hanged;  and  he  deoreed,  (hat  the  same 
extremity  of  punishment  ehould  be  inflicted  on  such 
as  either  adiiaed  or  assented,  or,  after  the  &ct,  know- 
ii^ly  receired  thran.  It  was  added,  that  any  persona 
who  were  in  arms  against  the  king,  either  before  or 
since  the  battle  of  Methven,  as  well  as  all  who  were 
willingly  of  the  party  of  Robert  Brace,  or  who  assiated 
the  people  in  rising  contrary  to  law,  were,  on  coavio- 
tion,  to  be  imprisoned ;  and  it  was  c(Hamanded,  that 
every  sal^ect  of  the  king  should  levy  hoe  and  ciy  upon 
all  who  had  been  in  arms  against  England,  and  under 
the  penalty  of  imfffisraunent,  and  loss  of  their  estates, 
apprehend  soch  offenders  dead  or  alive.  Finally,  as 
to  the  common  people  of  Scotland,  who,  contrary  to 
their  inclination,  might  by  their  lords  have  been  com- 
pelled to  rise  in  arms,  the  guardian  was  permitted  to 
flne  and  ransom  them  according  to  their  oifenees.' 

These  orders  were  rigorously  carried  into  execution; 
and  the  terror  of  the  king's  vengeance  induced  some 
of  the  Scottish  barons  to  act  with  meanness.  Bmce's 
queen,*  and  his  daughter  Marjory,  thiukii^  themselves 
insecure  in  the  castle  of  Kildmmmie,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  English  army,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St  Duthao,  at  Tun,  in  Ross-shire, 
and  were  treacherously  given  up  to  the  English  by  the 
Garl  of  Ross,  who  violated  the  sanctuary,  and  made 
tb«n,  and  the  knights  who  escorted  them,  prisoners. 
These  brave  men  were  immediately  put  to  death,  and 

'  T/rre],  Hirt.  of  Euglftiid,  rol.  iii.  p.  174 ;  tuiil  Rymer,  Foeden, 
vol.  i.  port  ii.  p.  99A,  new  edit. 
*  A  d&ughter  of  the  E&rl  of  Ulster. 
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the  qaeen,  with  her  daughter,  committed  to  close  con- 
flnement  in  England  ; '  where,  in  different  prisona  and 
castles,  they  endured  an  eight-years'  c^tivity.  A 
more  severe  &te  awaited  the  Conntesa  of  Bnchan,  who 
had  dared  to  place  the  king  apon  the  throne,  and  who 
was  soon  after  taiken.  In  one  of  the  enter  tarrets  of 
the  castle  of  Berwick,  was  constmoted  a  cage,  latticed 
and  eross-harred  with  wood,  and  secored  with  iron,  in 
which  this  nnfortimate  lady  was  immured.  No  person 
was  permitted  to  speak  with  her  except  the  women 
who  hroi^ht  her  food,  and  it  was  earefdily  stipulated 
that  these  should  be  of  English  extraction.  Confined 
in  this  rigorous  manner,  and  yet  subjected  to  the  gaze 
of  every  paaser-by,  she  remained  for  four  years  shut 
up,  till  she  was  released  from  her  misery,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  milder  imprisoament '  in  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Carmet,  in  Berwick.  Mary  and  Christina, 
both  Nsters  to  the  Scottish  kii^,  were  soon  after  made 
prisoners.  Mary  waa  confined  in  a  cage  similar  to 
that  of  the  Countess  of  Boehan,  built  for  her  in  one 
of  the  turrets  of  Roxburgh  castle ; '  and  Christina  was 
ddivered  to  Henry  Percy,  who  shut  her  up  in  a  oonvent. 
Immediately  aher  the  battle  of  Methven,  the  trooje 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  scooring  the  country, 
took  prisoners,  Lamberton  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  and 
the  Abbot  of  Scone,  who  were  found  clad  in  armour, 
and  conveyed  them  in  fetters  to   Eng^d.*      Soon 

■  FcedM*,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  1013, 1014.  Barboor'a  Bnui«,  p.  DO.  Major, 
p.  ISl,  erroneously  sayn  the  qneeD  was  delivered  ap  bj  William  Comyn. 
In  Rjrmer,  Fcedero,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  new  edit  p,  767,  we  find  William 
earl  of  RoBB. 

*  Rotnll  SootiR,Tol.  i.  p.  8Jt.  Trivet,  p.  8t3.  Math.  Wert.  p.  406. 
Notes  and  IllnBtrationH,  lettwr  W. 

'  Fadera,  vol.  ii.  p.  1014.  Slie  waa  confined  in  the  cag«  till  1310, 
when  she  waa  exchanged  for  nine  English  priooneri  of  note  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  Soots.     Rotnli  Scoti«,  vol.  i.  p.  Bd. 

*  Hath,  Westminster,  p.  495. 
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after  thiB,  Robert  Wishart  bishop  of  Gla^w,  who 
bad  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  was  there 
taken,  and  sent  fettered,  and  in  bia  mail  coat,  to  the 
castle  of  Nottingbam.^  These  clerical  champions 
were  saved  from  the  gallows  solely  by  their  sacred 
function.  They  had  strenuously  supported  Bruce  by 
their  great  influence,  as  well  as  by  their  money  and 
their  armed  vassals ;  and  Edward,  after  commanding 
tbem  to  be  imprisoned  in  irons,  within  different  castles, 
wrote  to  the  pope,  requesting  that,  in  conseqnence  of 
their  treaaon  against  him,  William  Comyn,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Bucban,  and  Geoffrey  do  Mowbray,  should 
be  appointed  to  the  vacant  sees  of  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow — a  proposal  with  which  bis  holiness  does 
not  appear  to  have  complied.' 

The  next  victim  excited  deeper  commiseration. 
Brace's  youthful  brother,  Nigel,  bad  shut  himself  up 
in  the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  and  there  defied  the 
English  army,  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Lancaster 
and  Hereford.  After  a  brave  defence,  the  treachery 
of  one  of  the  garrison,  who  set  fire  to  the  magazine  of 
com,  and  destroyed  their  supplies,  compelled  tbem  to 
surrender.  The  beautiful  person  and  engaging  man- 
ners of  Nigel  Bruce,'  rendered  bis  fate  a  subject  of 
horror  and  indignation  to  the  Scots,  and  excited  senti- 
ments of  pity  in  every  bosom  but  that  of  Edward. 
He  was  sent  to  Berwick,  there  coodemned  by  a  special 
commission,  hanged,  and  afterwards  beheaded.*  Along 
with  him  divers  other  knights  and  soldiers  suffered  the 

>  Rymer,  FtEden,  vol.  i.  purt  ii.  new  edit,  p.  906. 

*  Pryiine,  Edward  I.,  p.  llfiS.  The  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  wh 
eonfiaed  in  the  castle  of  Wincheater,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  iii  the 
cMtle  of  Porchester.    Rymer,  Ftedera,  p.  996,  id  tupra. 

'  Math.  Westminster,  p.  4S6,  designates  him,  "  miles  puloheniiDR 
juventntis." 

*  Barbour,  p.  70.    Hath.  Westminatet,  p.  465. 
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same  &te.'  Christopher  de  Seton,  who  had  married 
a  sister  of  Bruce,  and  had  rendered  essential  seirice 
to  the  king,  took  refuge  in  his  castle  of  Loch  Don,  in 
Ayrshire,  which  is  said  to  have  heen  pusillanimously 
given  up  to  the  English  by  Sir  Gilbert  de  Carrick.' 
SetOQ,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  was 
especially  obnoxious  to  Edward,  as  he  had  beeo  per- 
sonally present  at  the  death  of  ComyB.  He  was  im- 
mediately hurried  to  Dumfries,  and  oondemoed  and 
banged  as  a  traitor.  So  dear  to  King  Robert  was  the 
memory  of  this  faithful  friend  and  fellow-warrior,  that 
he  afterwards  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  exe- 
cuted a  little  chapel,  where  mass  was  said  for  his 
soul.'  Sir  Christopher's  brother,  John  de  Seton,  was 
tf^en  about  the  same  time,  and  put  to  death  at  New- 
castle. 

The  Earl  of  Athole,  who  was  allied  to  the  King  of 
England,  had  been  present  at  the  coronation  of  Bruce, 
and  bad  fought  for  him  at  the  battle  of  Metbven.  In 
attempting  to  escape  beyond  seas,  he  was  driven  back 
by  a  tempest,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Edward,  on  hearing  of  his  being  taken,  although  be 
then  lay  dangerously  sick,  expressed  great  exaltation  ; 
and  while  some  interceded  for  Athole,  on  account  of 
the  royal  blood  which  flowed  in  his  veins,  swore,  that 
his  only  distinction  should  be  a  higher  gallows  than 
his  fellow-traitors.  Nor  was  this  an  empty  threat. 
He  was  carried  to  London,  tried  and  condemned  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  banged  upon  a  gallows  fifty 
feet  high.  He  waa  then  cut  down  half  dead,  his 
bowels  taken  ont  and  burnt  before  his  face,  and  at  last 

I  Scalk  Chronica,  p.  131. 

*  Robertson'B  ladex,  p.  i3$-8.    Notes  and  Illuitrationa,  letUr  X. 

*  Stat.  AocDunt,  toI.  v.  pp.  141, 142.  Leknd,  Cull.  vol.  1.  part  ii. 
p.  543  ;  in  other  wordD  the  Seals  Cbrooicle  is  in  an  error  in  describing 
Seton  u  taken  prtaoner  in  Kildmmmie  caatle. 
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beheaded ;  his  head  being  afterwards  placed,  amongst 
those  of  other  Scottish  patriots,  upoo  London  Bridge.' 
Sir  Simon  Fraser  was  still  free;  and  the  other 
knightfl  and  nobles  who  bad  Mien  into  the  hands  of 
Edward,  are  said  to  have  boasted,  that  it  would  require 
all  the  efforts  of  the  king  to  apprehend  him.  Fraaer 
was  a  veteran  soldier ;  bis  life  had  been  spent  in  vrar 
both  at  borne  and  on  the  oontinent,  and  be  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation.  With  a  small  force  which  he  had 
collected,  be  made  a  last  effort  for  the  national  liberty 
at  Kirkencliff,  near  Stirling,  but  was  entirely  routed, 
and  forced  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  Sir  Thomas 
de  Mnlton.  Many  knights  and  squires  were  taken 
along  with  him,  whilst  others  fell  on  the  field,  or  were 
drowned  in  the  river.'  This  warrior  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  Scotland,  as  tbe  last  friend  and  follower 
of  Wallace ;  and  tbe  severity,  and  studied  indignity, 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  Edward,  remind  us  of 
the  trial  and  execution  of  that  heroic  person.  He  was 
carried  to  London  heavily  ironed,  with  his  legs  tied 
under  bis  horse's  beUy,  and,  as  he  passed  through  the 
city,  a  garland  of  periwinkle  was  in  mockery  placed 
upon  his  head.  He  was  then  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
along  with  his  squire,  Thomas  de  Boys,  and  Sir 
Herbert  de  Morham,  a  Scottish  knight  of  French 
extraction,  whose  courage  and  manly  deportment  are 
commemorated  in  a  contemporary  English  ballad. 
Fraser  was  tried  and  condemned,  alter  which  he  suf- 
fered tbe  death  of  a  traitor,  with  all  its  ciroumstances 
of  refined  craelty.  He  was  hanged,  cut  down  when 
still  living,  and  beheaded ;  his  bowels  were  then  torn 

'  HAth.  WeitmiiuteT,  p.  4fi6. 

*  The  old  contemporary  ballad,  printed  from  the  Harlei&n  MS.  by 
I^nkerton,  hi  hia  Maitland  Poenu,  vol.  il.  p.  488,  says,  that  Fnuer, 
at  the  battie  of  KirkenclifF,  beside  Stirling,  suirendeted  to  Sir  Thomaa 
de  Halton  and  to  Sir  John  Jose. 
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out  and  burned,  and  his  head  ilxed  beside  that  of 
Wallace  upon  London  Bridge.'  The  trunk  was  hnng 
in  di^ns,  and  strictly  guarded,  lest  his  friends  should 
remove  it.  Herbert  de  Morham,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned and  forfeited  in  1297,  and  liberated  under 
the  promise  of  serving  Edward  in  his  Flemish  war,^ 
next  soffered  death,  and  with  him  Thomas  Boys.  To 
these  viotims  of  Edward's  resentment  we  may  add  the 
names  of  Sir  David  Inchmartin,  Sir  John  de  Somerville, 
Sir  Walter  Logan,  and  many  others  of  inferior  note. 
After  the  disgusting  details  of  these  executions,  the 
reader  will  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  remark  of  a 
late  acute  historian,  that  the  execution  of  the  Scottish 
prisoners  is  insufficient  to  load  Edward's  memory 
with  the  cha^  of  cruelty.'  To  complete  the  ruin  of 
Bruce,  it  only  remained  to  dispose  of  his  great  estates, 
and  to  ezcommnnicate  him,  as  gnilty  of  murder  and 
sacrilege.  His  lordship  of  Annandale  was  bestowed 
on  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  his  maternal  estate  of  Car- 
rick  given  to  Henry  Percy ;  and  the  Lord  Robert 
Clifford,  with  others  of  Edvrard's  nobles,  shared  the 
rich  English  estates,  which  had  long  been  hereditary 
in  this  powerful  family.* 

In  the  end  of  Febmary,  the  Cardinal  St  Sabinus, 

'  Math.  Weatminster,  p.  US. 

'  Lord  HaileB,  p.  IS,  following  Math.  WestmiiutoT,  colls  bim 
Henbert  de  Norhom  ;  but  the  oontemporuy  poem  abore  quoted  girea 
his  oftme  Herbert  de  Hortutn,  which  is  coirobonted  bj  Rymer, 
Feeders,  nev  edit.  toL  L  part  ii.  p.  869.  NorhAm  ia  not  la  Scotland 
bnt  Uorham  is  in  Haddingtonahire.  Hatii.  Wefltminster,  p.  4C6, 
tayi  he  was  "  Vlr  ctmctiB  Scotie  formonor  et  itatun  eminetLtiDT." 
Morham  pariah  ia  the  smallest  in  Haddingtonshire,  &nd  belonged, 
under  William  the  Idon,  to  a  fomllf  named  Italheifae,  who  after- 
wards aaauraed  the  name  of  Morham,  Caledonia,  toL  ii.  p.  537. 
The  ancient  fortalice  of  Morham  stood  on  an  eminence  near  the 
ehnrch,  bnt  no  vestiges  of  it  remain.     Stat.  Account,  rol.  il.  p.  334. 

*  See  Notes  and  lUnatrations,  letter  Y.  Fordnn  a  Goodal,  toL  ii. 
p.  236. 

*  HemingfiirJ,  p.  824. 
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the  l^ate  of  the  pope  Id  EngUuicI,  with  great  pomp 
repaired  to  Carlisle,  in  which  city  Edward  then  kept 
his  head-quartera,  and  with  all  those  circamstanees  of 
terror  which  Buch  a  sentence  inTolred,  the  Scottish 
king  and  his  adherents  were  excommimicated  hy 
hook,  bell,  and  candle.* 

Meanwhile,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  papal  thunder, 
and  ignorant  of  the  miserable  fate  of  his  friends,  Bruce, 
during  the  winter,  remained  in  the  little  isle  of  Rach- 
rio.  On  the  approach  of  spring,  having  received  some 
assistance  from  Christina  of  the  Isles,  he  b^aa  to 
meditate  a  descent  upon  Scotland,  and  first  despatched 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd  on  an  ad- 
venture to  the  island  of  Arraii.  Douglas  found  it 
occupied  by  Sir  John  Hastings,  an  English  knight, 
who  held  the  castle  of  Brodick  with  a  strong  gairison ; 
and  having  laid  an  ambuscade,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  surprise  the  under-wardeo  of  the  castle,  and,  after 
killing  forty  of  his  soldiers,  to  make  himself  master  of 
a  valuable  cargo  of  provisions,  arms,  and  clothing. 
This  proved  a  seasonable  supply  to  the  king,  who  soon 
after  arrived  from  Rachrin  vrith  a  fleet  of  thirty-three 
galleys,  and  in  his  company  about  three  hundred  men. 
Ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  he  first  de- 
spatched a  messenger  from  Arran  into  his  own  country 
of  Carrick,  vrith  instructions,  if  he  found  the  people 
well  affected,  to  light  a  fire,  at  a  day  appointed,  upon 
an  eminence  near  Tumberry  castle.  When  the  day 
arrived,  Bruce,  who  watched  in  extreme  anxiety  for 
the  signal,  about  noon  perceived  a  light  in  the  expected 
direction,  and  instantly  embarked,  steering,  as  n^ht 
came  on,  by  the  light  of  the  friendly  beacon.'  Mean- 
while, his  messenger  had  also  seen  the  Are,  and,  dread- 

>  Hemin^ord,  p.  226.  *  Barboni,  pp.  83,  84. 
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ing  that  his  master  mi^t  embark,  hastened  to  the 
beach,  where,  on  meeting  his  friends,  he  infonned 
them  that  Lord  Percy,  with  a  strong  garrison,  held 
.the  castle  of  Tomberry,  that  parties  of  the  enemy 
were  qiuuiered  in  the  town,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
success.  "  Tnutor !"  said  the  king,  "  why  did  you 
light  the  fire? " — "  I  lighted  no  fire,"  he  replied ;  "  but 
obserring  it  at  night&U,  I  dreaded  you  might  embark, 
and  hastened  to  meet  you."  Placed  in  this  dilemma, 
Bruce  questioned  his  fnends  what  were  best  to  be 
done ;  and  his  brother,  Sir  Edward,  declared  loudly, 
that  he  would  follow  ap  his  adventure,  and  that  no 
power  or  peril  should  induce  him  to  reimbark.  This 
was  sud  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  knight-errant ;  but  his 
royal  brother,  who  was  playing  a  game  of  which  the 
stake  was  a  kingdom,  might  be  allowed  to  hesitate. 
His  naturally  fearless  and  sanguine  temper,  however, 
got  the  better ;  and  dismissing  caution,  be  determined 
to  remain,  and,  as  it  was  still  night,  to  attack  the 
English  quarters.  The  plan  succeeded.  The  enemy, 
cantoned  in  careless  security,  in  the  houses  and  ham- 
leta  round  the  castle  of  Tumberry,  were  easily  sur- 
prised and  put  to  the  sword ;  while  Percy,  hearing  the 
tumult,  and  ignorant  of  the  small  number  of  the  Scots, 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  a  rescue,  but  shutting  himself 
up  in  the  castle,  left  a  rich  booty  to  the  assailuitB, 
amongst  which  were  his  war-horses  and  his  household 
plate.* 

There  was  a  romantic  interest  about  Bruoe's  for- 
tunes, which  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  female 
mind ;  and  the  hero  himself  seems  to  have  been  willing 
to  avail  himself  of  this  influence.^  He  had  already 
received  assistance  from  the  Countess  of  Buchan  and 

'  Hemiogford,  toI.  i.  p.  2U.  *  Bubour.  p.  lOfi,  liiM  Ml. 
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Chrietiiia  of  the  Isles ;  and  novr,  on  hearing  of  bis 
feuccesB  in  Carriek,  he  was  Joined  by  a  ladj,  neariy 
related  to  him,  hat  whose  name  has  been  lost.  She 
brought  him,  howerer,  a  seasonable  sapply  of  money 
and  provisioDS,  uid  a  reinforcement  of  foriy  men. 
From  her,  too,  be  first  learnt  the  miserable  fate  of 
Seton,  Athole,  and  the  garrison  of  Kildmmmie ;  and, 
daring  the  recital,  is  said  to  have  vowed  deeply  that 
their  deaths  should  not  go  onrevenged. 

Meanwhile  his  success  spread  a  panic  among  the 
English ;  for  although  Ayr  castle  was  in  the  hands  of 
Edward,  neither  its  garrison  nor  that  of  Tumberry, 
nnder  Percy,  dared  to  make  head  against  him.  At 
length,  Sir  Roger  St  John  marched  from  Northum- 
berland with  a  body  of  a  thousand  men :  coTered  by 
this  force,  Henry  Percy,  with  the  remains  of  his 
garrison,  evacuated  Turnberry,  and  hurried  into  Eng- 
land;^ whilst  Brace,  unable  to  oppose  St  John,  re- 
tired into  the  mountainous  parts  of  Camck.  Hers 
the  adventurous  spirit  of  James  Donglas  could  not 
long  remain  inactive.  He  knew  that  Lord  Clifford, 
on  whom  Edward  had  bestowed  his  hereditary  domain, 
held  his  castle  of  Douglas  with  a  strong  garrison ;  and 
having  obtained  the  king's  permission,  he  travelled  in 
di^uise  into  Douglasdaie,  and,  after  carefully  observ- 
ing the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy,  discovered 
himself  to  Dickson,  a  faithful  servant,  in  whose  house 
he  lay  concealed.  Here,  night  after  night,  did  his 
prindpal  vassals  assemble,  rejoiced  again  to  find  the 
son  of  their  old  lord;  tmd  thus,  unknown  to  the 
English,  a  little  band  of  determined  fbes  vras  nursed 
amongst  them,  who  vratched  every  step  they  took, 
and  were  ready  to  Ml  upon  them  the  first  moment 

'  Baibow,  vol.  i.  p.  90.    Triret,  p.  344. 
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that  promised  an  advant^^.  Thia  soon  presented  it- 
self. The  garrison,  on  Palm  Sunday,  marched  out  to 
the  neighbouriDg  church  of  St  Bride,  leaving  the  castle 
undefended.  Some  of  Douglas's  followers,  with  con- 
cealed arms,  entered  the  cburoh  along  with  them,  and 
in  a  momest  when  they  least  suspected,  the  English 
heard  the  cry  of  "  Douglas !"  and  found  themselves 
attacked  both  from  without  and  within.  After  a 
stoat  resistance,  and  much  bloodidied,  the  cknrcb  wai 
won  and  many  prisoners  taken.  Having  tbos  out  off 
the  garrison,  Douglas  first  plundered  the  caetle  of  the 
arms  and  valuables  which  could  be  carried  off.  This 
done,  he  raised  a  huge  pile  of  the  malt  and  com  which 
be  found  in  the  stores,  staved  the  casks  of  wine  and 
other  liquors,  and  threw  them  on  the  heap,  after  whieh 
he  slew  his  prisoners,  and  cast  their  dead  bodies  on 
the  pile.  He  then  set  fire  to  this  savage  hecatomb, 
and  consumed  it  sad  the  halls  of  his  fathers  in  the 
blaze.'  This  cruel  transaction,  which  is  said  to  hare 
been  intended  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  his  faith- 
ful servant  Dickson,  who  was  slain  in  the  church,  is 
still  remembered  in  the  tradition  of  the  country  by  the 
name  of  the  Douglas'  Larder. 

This  success,  however,  was  more  than  balanced  by 
a  grievous  disaster  which  about  this  time  befell  Bruce. 
He  had  despatched  his  brothers,  Thomas  and  Alex- 
ander, into  Ireland,  where  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to  collect  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  with  which 
they  crossed  over  to  Loch  Ryan  in  Galloway.  But 
their  approach  to  the  coast  had  been  watched  by 
Macdowall,  a  chieftain  of  that  country,  who  was  in 

'  Home's  Home  of  DonglH  and  Aagoa,  toL  i.  pp.  50,  CI.  Bor- 
boDT,  pp.  100, 101.  Lord  Bailey  toI.  ii.  p.  20,  malcM  Barboat  abjr, 
thtkt  "  about  ten  penons  wen  made  priMnera  in  the  chapel,  ^rhom 
Douglas  pat  to  death.*'  I  fear,  front  the  expreadoni  of  thia  hiatorUu, 
taaaj  mora  than  ten  pereonfl  were  slain  in  the  Dimglai  Lard»r. 
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the  Bnglish  interest ;  and  as  they  attempted  to  make 
good  a  landing,  he  attacked,  and  completely  roated 
their  little  amy.  Many  perished  in  the  sea,  and  the 
rest  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoneni.  Of  the 
prisoners,  those  of  note  were  Bruce's  hrothers,  Thomas 
and  Alexander,  with  Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  who 
-  were  all  grieTOosIy  wounded.  Malcolm  Mackail  lord 
of  Kentire,  along  with  two  Irish  reguli  or  chiefs,  were 
found  amougst  the  slain.  Macdowall,  with  savage 
exultation,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  presented  them, 
and  his  illustrions  prisoners,  bleeding  and  almost  dead, 
to  the  king  at  Carlisle.*  Edward  commanded  the 
two  Bruces  and  Crawford  to  be  instantly  executed. 
Thus,  within  a  few  short  months,  had  the  king  to 
lament  the  cruel  death  of  three  brothers,  that  of  his 
dear  friends,  Seton,  Athole,  and  Fraser;  besides  the 
imprisonment  of  his  queen  and  his  daughter. 

Deprived  of  this  reinforcement,  the  king  b^an  to 
be  in  great  difficulties.  The  English  hotly  pursued 
him,  and  even  had  the  meanness  to  lay  plots  for  his 
assassination,  whilst  the  Galw^ians  endeavoured  to 
hunt  him  down  with  bloodhounds.*  On  one  of  these 
occaaions,  when  only  sixty  soldiers  were  in  his  com- 
pany, he  made  a  narrow  escape.  It  was  near  nlght- 
&11,  when  his  scouts  informed  him  that  a  force  of  two 
hundred  soldiers  were  on  the  way  to  attack  them.  He 
instantly  crossed  a  mountain  river  hard  by,  of  which 
the  banlcs  were  steep  and  wooded,  and  drew  up  fais 
men  in  a  swampy  level  about  two  bowshots  off.     He 

>  Hath.  Westminster,  pp.  457,  4fi8.  Beroingford,  p.  22«.  Laog- 
toft,  with  leM  piobability,  Maerta,  thst  Macdowall  surprised  the 
two  Bmees  &ad  their  Boldiere,  on  Aeb  Wednesday,  when  retnniiDg 
from  church,  vol.  ii.  p.  337.  The  Mscdowalls  were  ancieoUf  the  mort 
powerful  family  in  Gallow&y.  In  Ihigdale's  Monasticou,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1057,  we  find  Roland  Haedowall,  in  1190,  staled  «  Princeps  G&l- 

■Barbour,  pp.  108,  111. 
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theu  commanded  tbem  to  lie  still,  while  he  and  Sir 
Gilbert  de  la  Haye  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  The 
ground  waa  well  fitted  for  defence.  A  steep  path  led 
up  irom  the  brink  of  the  river  to  the  summit  of  the 
bank,  and  Bruce  took  his  stand  at  the  gorge,  where 
it  was  so  narrow  that  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  gave  them  little  advantage.  Here  he  listened  ' 
for  some  time,  till,  at  length,  the  baying  of  a  hound 
told  him  of  the  approach  of  the  Galw^;ianB ;  and  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  he  could  see  their  band  crossing 
the  river,  and  pressing  up  the  path.  He  instantly 
despatched  De  la  Haye  to  lonse  and  bring  up  his 
little  force,  whilst  he  remained  fJone  to  defend  the 
pass.  The  fierce  mountaineers  were  soon  upon  him ; 
but,  although  mounted  and  armed  after  their  own 
&shion,  they  stood  little  chance  agunst  so  powerful 
6a  adversary  as  Brace,  clothed  in  steel,  and  having 
the  advantf^e  of  the  ground.  One  only  conld  attack 
him  at  a  time ;  and  as  be  pressed  boldly  but  blindly 
forwud,  he  was  transfixed  iu  a  moment  by  the  spear ; 
whilst  his  horse,  borne  down  to  the  earth,  and  in- 
stantly stabbed,  blocked  up  the  path  in  such  a  way 
that  tJie  next  soldier  must  chaige  over  his  body.  He, 
too,  with  many  of  his  companions,  snccessively  but 
vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  the  pass.  They  were 
met  by  the  dreadful  sword  of  the  king,  which  swept 
round  on  every  side.  Numbers  now  fell,  and  formed 
a  ghastly  barrier  around  him ;  so  that,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  his  men,  the  Galw^ans  drew  oS,  and  gave 
up  the  porsuit.  When  the  soldiers  came  up,  they 
found  Bruce  wearied,  bat  unwounded,  and  sitting  on 
a  bank,  where  he  bad  cast  off"  his  helmet  to  wipe  his 
brow,  and  cool  himself  in  the  night  ^r.  Tn  this  man- 
ner, partly  by  his  own  valour,  and  partly  from  the 
private   information  which  he  received   from   those 
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kindly  disposed  to  him,  he  eaoaped  the  varioas  toils 
with  whicji  he  waa  beset ;  and  as  he  still  counted 
amongst  his  party  some  of  the  brarest  and  most  ad- 
ventorooa  soldiers  in  Scotland,  it  often  happened  that 
when  his  ft^tnnes  seemed  sinking  to  the  lowest  ebb,' 
some  anspiciouB  adTentnre  oocnrred,  which  reanimated 
the  hopes  of  the  party,  and  enconiaged  them  to  perse- 
Tere.  The  castle  of  Douglas  had  been  rebnilt  by  the 
English.  It  was  again  attacked  by  its  terrible  mas- 
ter, the  "  Good  Sir  James ;  **  and  althon^  he  fiuled 
in  getting  it  into  his  hands,  its  ct^twn  was  sltun,  and 
a  great  part  of  its  garrison  pat  to  the  sword ;'  after 
which,  having  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with 
a  large  force,  was  marching  against  the  king,  who  still 
lay  in  the  mountainoas  parts  of  Carrick,  Dou^^ 
joined  his  sovereign,  and  awaited  their  adranee. 

Bmce  had  now  been  well  trained.  He  was  familiarly 
wqnainted  with  this  partisan  kind  of  warfare ;  and  it 
waa  his  custom,  when  keenly  pursued,  to  make  his 
soldiers  disperse  in  small  companies,  first  appointing 
a  place  of  rendezTOUS,  where  they  should  reassemble 
when  the  danger  was  over.  Tmsting  to  this  plan, 
and  to  his  own  personal  courage  and  skill,  he  did  not 
hesitate,  with  only  fonr  hondied  men,  to  await  the 
attack  of  Pembroke's  army,  which  had  been  rednforced, 
by  John  of  Lorn,  with  eight  hundred  Highlanders, 
familiar  with  war  in  a  mountainous  ooontry,  and  well 
trained  to  act  in  the  moors  and  morasses  of  this  wild 
region.  Lorn  is,  moreover,  reported  to  have  taken 
along  with  him  a  la^  bloodhound,  which  had  once 

I  belonged  to  the  king,  and  whose  instinctive  attach- 
ment waa  thus  meanly  employed  against  its  old  mas- 

'  ter.'    The  Highland  chief  contrived  so  successfdily  to 

■  Barbour,  p.  122.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  124. 
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oooeflal  his  meit,  that  Bruce,  whose  attentioD  was 
fixed  chiefly  on  Pembroke's  force,  foand  his  position 
unexpectedly  attacked  bj  Lorn  in  the  rear,  and  by  the 
English,  with  whom  was  his  own  nephew,  Bandolpb, 
In  the  front.  His  brother,  Edvrard  Bruce,  and  Sir 
James  Doaghte,  were  now  with  him ;  and,  after  mak- 
ing heed  for  a  short  time,  they  divided  their  little 
force  into  three  companies  and  dispersed  unongst  the 
monntaina.  He  trusted  that  he  might  thus  have  a 
£Etirer  ehanee  of  escape ;  but  the  bloodhound  instantly 
fell  upon  the  track  of  the  king ;  and  the  treacherous 
Lorn,  with  his  mountaineers,  had  almost  run  him 
down,  when  the  animal  was  trangfixed  by  an  arrow 
from  one  oi  the  fbgitives,  and  Bruce,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, esc^rad.^  In  this  pursuit,  it  is  said,  that  with 
his  own  hand  he  slew  fire  of  the  enemy ;  which,  as 
the  men  of  Lorn  were  probably  half  naked  and  iU- 
armed  mountaineers,  who  had  to  measure  weapons 
with  an  adr^sary  fully  accontred,  and  of  uncommon 
personal  strength,  is  in  no  respect  unlikely  to  be  true. 
Bruce,  howeTsr,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  banner, 
which  was  taken  by  Randolph,  then  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Englifdi.*  It  was  an  age  of  chiralrons 
adventure ;  the  circumstances  in  which  the  king  was 
placed,  when  related  even  in  the  simplest  manner,  are 
marked  by  a  deep  and  romantic  interest ;  and,  re- 
nouncing every  thing  in  the  narrative  of  his  almost 
contemporary  btc^iapher,  which  looks  like  poetical 
embellishmont,  the  historian  most  be  care^l  to  omit 
no  event  which  is  consistent  with  the  testimony  of 
authentic  writers,  with  the  acknowledged  prowess  of 
this  great  man,  and  the  character  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

1  Barbour,  pp.  12&,  132.  ■  Ibiii. 
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Not  long  after  this  adventure,  Broce  attacked  and 
pat  to  the  sword  a  party  of  two  hundred  English  sol- 
diers, carelesalj  cantoned  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
main  army;  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^  after  an 
nnsuccessfol  skirmish  in  Glentmel,  where  the  woodecT 
and  marshy  nature  of  the  conntry  incapacitated  his 
cavalry  from  acting  with  effect,  became  disgusted  with 
his  ill  success,  and  retreated  to  Carlisle.^  The  king 
instantly  came  down  upon  the  plains  of  Ayrshire, 
made  himself  master  of  the  strengths  of  the  country, 
and  reduced  the  whole  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cnnniug- 
ham,  to  his  obedience ;  while  Sir  James  Douglas, 
ever  on  the  alert,  attacked  and  discomfited  Sir  Philip 
Mowbray,'  who,  with  a  thousand  men,  was  marching 
from  Bothwell  into  Kyle,  and  with  diflSeulty  escaped 
to  the  castle  of  Innerkip,  then  held  by  an  English 
garrison.  By  these  fortunate  events,  the  followers  of 
Bruce  were  inspired  with  that  happy  confidence  in  his 
skill  and  courage,  which,  even  in  the  very  different 
warfare  of  our  own  days,  is  one  principal  canee  of 
success :  ajid  he  soon  found  his  little  axmj  reinforced 
by  such  numbers,  that  he  determined,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  to  try  bis  strength  against  the  English  in 
an  open  field. 

Nor  was  this  opportunity  long  of  presenting  itself. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  Mowbray,  advanced  with  a 
body  of  men-at-arms  into  Ayrshire,  and  came  ap  with 
the  enemy  at  Loudon  Hill.  It  is  said,  that,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  Pembroke  challenged  the  Scottish 
king  to  give  him  battle ;  and  that,  having  sent  word 

>  Bubour,  p.  149. 

*  Ibid.,  Tol.  i.  p.  1S3.  Major,  with  more  probftbility,  I  think,  cnlls 
bim  John  Monbray.  In  Rymer,  we  meet  with  a  John,  bat  not  with 
a  Philip  Uoubny,  smongat  Edward's  barons^— Bymer,  vol.  i.  p.  2, 
new  edit.  p.  966. 
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that  he  intended  to  march  by  Loudon  Hill,  Brace, 
who  was  then  with  his  little  army  at  Galeton,  con- 
ceiving the  ground  to  be  as  faTourable  as  could  be 
chosen,  agreed  to  meet  him  at  Loudon  HiU  on  the 
lOth  of  May.  The  road,  at  that  part  of  London  Hill 
where  be  determined  to  wait  the  advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish, led  through  a  piece  of  dry  level  ground  about  five 
handred  yards  in  breadth,  which  was  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  extensive  morasses ;  but,  deeming  that  this 
open  space  would  give  the  English  cavtJry  too  much 
room  to  act,  he  took  the  precaution  to  secure  his  flanks 
by  three  parallel  lines  of  deep  trenches,  which  he  drew 
on  either  hand  from  the  morasses  to  the  road,  leaving 
an  interval  sufficient  for  the  movements  of  a  battalion 
of  six  hundred  spearmen,  the  whole  available  force 
whicb  Bruce  could  then  bring  into  the  field.  A  rabble 
of  ill-armed  countrymen  and  camp-followers  were 
stationed,  with  his  b^gage,  in  the  rear.^  Early  in 
the  morning,  the  king,  who  was  on  the  watch,  descried 
the  advance  of  Pembroke,  whose  force,  he  knew, 
amounted  to  three  thousand  cavalry.  Their  appear- 
ance, with  the  sun  gleaming  upon  the  coat  armour  of 
the  knights,  the  steel  harness  of  the  horses,  and  the 
pennons  and  banners,  of  various  colours,  waving  above 
the  wood  of  spears,  was  splendid  and  imposing,  con- 
trasted with  Brace's  small  force.*  Yet,  confident  in 
the  strength  of  his  position,  be  calmly  awaited  their 
attack.  The  result  entirely  justified  his  expectations, 
and  proved  how  dreadful  a  weapon  the  long  Scottish 
spear  might  be  made,  when  skilfully  directed  and 
used  against  cavalry.     Pembroke  had  divided  his  force 


'  The  account  of  this  battle  is  taken  entirely  from  Barbour,  p.  ISd. 
The  English  higtorlaan  all  allow  that  Pembroke  was  beaten,  but  giva 
no  particulars. 

'  Barliour,  p.  15?. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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into  two  lin^ ;  and,  hy  his  orders,  the  first  line  put 
their  apears  in  rest,  and  charged  the  battalion  of  the 
Scots  at  full  gallop.  But  they  made  no  impression. 
The  Scottish  soldiers  stood  perfectly  firm ;  many  of 
the  English  were  unhorsed  and  slain ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  first  division,  thrown  into  disorder,  fell  back 
upon  the  second,  which,  in  its  turn,  as  the  Scots 
steadily  advanced  with  their  extended  spears,  began 
to  waver,  to  break,  and  at  last  to  fly.  Brace  was  not 
slow  to  follow  up  his  advant^;e,  and  completely  dis- 
persed the  enemy,  but  without  much  slaoghter  or 
many  prisoners,  the  Scots  having  no  force  in  cavalry. 
The  victory,  however,  had  the  befit  effect.  Pembroke 
retired  to  the  castle  of  Ayr.  The  Scottish  army  ac- 
quired additional  confidence :  its  ranks  were  every  day 
recruited ;  and,  awaking  from  their  foolish  dreams  of 
confidence  and  superiority,  the  English  began  to  feel 
and  to  dread  the  great  military  talents  which  the  king 
had  acquired  during  the  constant  perils  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed.  Only  three  days  after  the  retreat 
of  Pembroke,  he  attacked,  and  with  great  slaughter 
defeated,  Ralph  Monthermer  earl  of  Gloucester,  an- 
other of  Edward's  captains,  whom  he  so  hotly  pur- 
sued that  he  compelled  him  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
castle  ot  Ayr,  to  which  he  immediately  laid  siege.^ 
These  repeated  successes  greatly  incensed  Edward ; 
and,  although  much  debilitated  by  iUness,  he  sum- 
moned his  whole  military  vaasals  to  meet  him  at  Car- 
lisle, three  weeks  after  the  feast  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  determined  to  march  in  person  against  his  ene- 
mies. Persuading  himself  that  the  virulence  of  his 
disease  was  abated,  he  offered  up  the  litter,  in  which 
hitherto  he  had  been  carried,  in  the  cathedral  at  Car- 

'  ScftU  Chiooica,  p.  132.    Hath.  Westminster,  p.  4G8.     Trivet> 
p.  346.     Hemingford,  voi.  i.  p.  237. 
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liale,  tead,  mouoting  on  horseback,  proceeded  with  his 
army  towards  Scotland.  Bat  his  strength  rapidly 
sunk.  In  four  days  he  proceeded  oulj  six  miles ;  and 
after  reaching  the  small  vill^  of  Burgh-upon-Sands, 
he  expired  on  the  7th  of  July,  1307,^  leaving  the 
mighty  projects  of  his  ambition,  and  the  uneasy  task 
of  opposing  Bmce,  to  a  successor  whose  character  waa 
in  every  way  the  opposite  of  his  father's.  The  last 
request  of  the  dying  monarch  was  characteristic.  He 
commanded  that  hia  heart  should  be  conveyed  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  that  his  body,  after  having  been  reduced 
to  a  skeleton,  by  a  process  which,  if  we  may  credit 
Froisaart,  the  king  himself  described,"  should  be  car- 
ried along  with  the  army  into  Scotland,  there  to 
remain  nnbnried  till  that  devoted  country  was  entirely 
subdued. 

Edward  the  Second,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
England  in  hia  twenty-fourth  year,  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  carry  into  effect  the  mighty  designs  of  hia 
predecessor.  His  character  waa  weak,  irresolute,  and 
headstrong ;  and  the  first  stepa  which  he  took  evinced 
a  total  want  of  respect  for  the  dying  injunctions  of  his 
father.  He  committed  his  body  to  the  royal  sepulchre 
at  Westminster — he  recalled  from  banishment  Rers 
Gaveston,  his  profligate  &vourite ;  and  after  receiving 
at  Roxbui^h  the  homage  of  some  of  the  Scottish 
barons  in  the  interest  of  England,  he  pushed  forward 
as  far  as  Cumnock,  on  the  borders  of  Ayrshire — 

'  Rymer,  Foeden,  p.  1018,  to),  i.  pftrt  ii.  new  edition.  PrTnne'a 
£dw«rd  I.,  p.  1202. 

'  FnilBBart,  vol.  L  ch^.  zxvii.  When  dying,  he  ntftde  hia  eldett 
eon  be  called,  and  caneed  him,  in  the  pTeienoe  of  his  bbrons,  and  in- 
Toking  all  the  sunta,  to  swear  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  he  would 
boil  his  body  in  a  caldron,  till  the  fleeh  was  separated  from  Uie  bones, 
after  which  he  shonld  bury  the  flesh,  but  Iceep  the  bonea ;  and  aa  ofton 
ae  the  Scots  rose  in  rebellion  againat  him,  he  should  osaemble  his 
army,  and  cany  with  bim  the  bones  of  his  father. 
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appointed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  guardian  of  Scotland 
— and,  withont  striking  a  blow,  gpeedily  returned  into 
bis  own  dominions.^ 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  English,  the  king,  and  his 
brother,  Sir  Edward  Brace,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  broke  in  npon  Galloway,  and  commanded  the 
inhabitants  to  rise  and  join  his  banner.  Where  this 
order  was  disobeyed,  the  lands  were  given  up  to  mili- 
tary execation ;  and  Bruce,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  two  brothers  by  the  men 
of  this  wild  district,  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  permitted  every  species  of  plunder,* 
in  a  spirit  of  cruel,  but,  according  to  the  sentiments 
of  that  age,  not  nnnatural  retaliation. 

Governed  by  caprice,  and  perpetually  changing  bis 
councils,  the  King  of  England  removed  Pembroke 
from  the  guardianship  of  Scotland,  and  in  his  place 
appointed  John  de  Breti^e  earl  of  Richmond,  and 
nephew  of  the  late  king.*  Full  power  was  intrusted 
to  him  over  all  ranks  of  persons;  the  sheriffs  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire,  were  commanded  to  assemble  the  whole 
military  force  of  their  respective  counties,  under  the 
orders  of  the  guardian ;  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  Robert 


'  Hemingford,  yol.  i.  p.  238.  TTirel,  vol.  iii.  p.  224.  On  Edward's 
coming  to  Carli^e,  he  was  met  by  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar,  who  swore 
homage  to  him.  Tyrrel  is  in  a  mistake,  in  aajing  he  c[uitted  King 
Robert's  interest.  He  had  never  joined  it.  Hemingford  erroneouslf 
stitea  that  Edward  only  advanced  to  Roxburgh,  and  then  returned. 
After  the  death  of  Edward  the  First,  we  unfortunately  lose  the  valu- 
able and  often  chartieteriBtic  historian,  Peter  Langtoft,  as  tratulated  by 
Robert  de  Bnutne,  one  of  Heame's  valuable  publications.  Edward 
the  Second  was,  on  6tli  Angnat,  at  Dumfries ;  on  26th  August,  at 
Cumnock ;  on  SOtb,  same  motithi  at  Unwald  and  Datgamock.  On 
his  return  south,  on  4th  September,  at  Carlisle  ;  on  6tb,  at  Bowes  in 
Yorkshire. 

*  Chron.  Lanereost,  pp.  210,  212.    Rymer,  FtBdera,  vol.  liL  p.  14. 

*  Fvders,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 
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de  Keith,  Alexander  de  Abernethj,  and  seTeral  other 
powerful  barons,  as  well  English  as  Scottish,  were 
enjoined  to  march  along  with  the  English  army,  and 
to  rescne  Galloway  from  the  rarages  of  Bruce ;  while 
orders  were  issued  to  the  sherifis  of  London,  for  the 
transporting  to  Berwick  the  prOTisions,  military  stores, 
and  arms  requisite  for  the  troops,  with  certain  large 
cross-bows,  called  balista  de  tumo,  employed  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places.* 

At  the  head  of  this  army,  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
attacked  Brnce,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  the 
north  of  Scotland.*  His  brother,  Edward  Brace,  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  Sir  Gilbert  de  la  Haye,  and  Sir  Robert 
Boyd,  accompanied  the  king,  but  Sir  James  Donglas 
remained  in  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
forest  of  Selkirk,  and  Jedbnrgh.*  On  reaching  the 
Moonth,  the  name  anciently  g^Ten  to  that  part  of  the 
Grampian  chain  which  extends  from  the  borders  of  the 
district  called  the  Meams  to  Loch  Rannach,  Bruce 
was  joined  by  Sir  Alexander  Eraser,  along  with  his 
brother,  with  all  their  power ;  and  from  them  he  learnt, 
that  Comyn,  the  Earl  of  Buohan,  with  his  own  nephew, 
Sir  David  de  Brechin,  and  Sir  John  Mowbray,  were 
assembling  their  Tassals,  md  had  determined  to  attack 
him.  This  news  was  the  more  unwelcome,  as  a  griev- 
ous  distemper  began  at  this  time  to  prey  upon  the 

'  Fffiderft,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14, 16. 

'  An  uionymoiu  MS.  Chronicle,  quoted  bj  Tjml,  vol.  iii.  p.  S2A, 
uaerta,  that  John  of  Bretagne,  with  an  axmj,  attacked  King  Bob«rt 
abont  Martinmas,  pnt  hia  forces  to  flight,  snd  compelled  liim  to  retreat 
to  the  ho^»  and  mountains.  No  other  English  histoHan,  however, 
recoids  tUs  defeat ;  and  neither  Barbour  nor  Fordun  uy  a  word  of  the 
matter.  Ker  plausibly  conjectures  that  Robert  only  retreated  before 
an  army  greatly  superior  to  his  own ;  and  Barbour  repieeents  the 
king's  expedition  into  the  north,  not  as  the  consequenoe  of  any  defeat, 
bnt  as  the  result  of  s  plan  for  the  reduction  of  die  northern  parla  of 
Scotland. 

'  Barbour,  p.  162. 
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king,  depriviDg  him  of  his  strength  and  appetite,  and 
for  a  time  leaying  little  hopes  of  his  recoTery.  Ab 
the  soldiers  of  Bruoe  were  greatly  dispirited  at  the 
sickness  of  the  king,  Edward,  his  brother,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  intrenched  himself  in  a 
strong  position  near  Slaines,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Aberdeenshire. 

After  some  slight  skirmiBhes  between  the  archers  of 
both  armies,  which  ended  in  nothing  decisive,  provi- 
sions began  to  fail ;  and  as  the  troops  of  Buchan  d^ly 
increased,  the  Scots  retired  to  Strabogy,  carrying  their 
king,  who  was  still  too  weak  to  monnt  his  hoise,  in  a 
litter.^  From  this  last  station,  as  their  royal  charge 
fa^;aii  slowly  to  recover  his  strength,  the  Soots  returned 
to  Inverury ;  while  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  with  a  body 
of  about  a  thousand  men,  advanced  to  Old  Mddmm, 
and  Sir  David  de  Brechin  poshed  on  with  a  small 
party,  and  suddenly  attacked  and  pat  to  flight  some 
of  B-obert's  soldiers,  carelessly  cantoned  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.'  Bruce  took  this  as  a  military 
afiroot,  and  instuitly  rising  from  his  litter,  called  for 
bis  horse  luid  arms.  His  friends  remonstrated ;  but 
the  king  mounted  on  horseback,  and  although  so  weak 
as  to  be  supported  by  two  men  on  each  side,  led  on 
his  soldiers  in  person,  and  instantly  attacking  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  with  great  fury,'  routed  and  dispersed  his 
army,  pursuing  them  as  far  as  Fivy,  on  the  borders  of 
Bucban.  Brechin  fled  to  Angus,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  own  castle  of  Brechin,  which  was  soon  after 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Atbole,  whose 
father  had  been  executed  in  England.    Into  Buchan, 

'  Barbour,  pp.  170, 171. 

■  Fordon  a,  H««me,  toI.  ir.  p.  1001.  Bu-boor,  p.  172.  It  is  Mid 
that  the  town  of  Invemiy,  reoeiTed  its  charter  u  a  loyal  bnrgh  from 
the  king  afUr  this  victory.    Stat.  Aoc.  toI.  vii.  p.  331. 

*  FoAnn  s  Hesrne,  voJ.  iv.  iU  tupra.     Barbour,  p.  17^. 
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the  territory  of  ComTn,  his  mortal  enemy,  Bruce  now 
marched,  and  took  ample  revenge  for  all  the  injuriea 
he  had  sostained,  wasting  it  with  flre,  and  deliverii^ 
it  over  to  uhbridled  military  execation.  Barbour  in- 
forms ns,  that  for  fifty  years  after,  men  apoke  with 
terror  of  the  harryifuf  of  Buckan ;  and  it  is  singular 
that,  at  this  day,  the  oaks  whioh  are  turned  up  in  the 
mosses,  bear  upon  their  trunks  the  blackened  marks 
of  being  scathed  with  fire/ 

The  army  of  the  king  now  rapidly  increased,  as  his 
character  for  success  and  military  talent  became  daily 
more  conspicuous.  His  nephew,  Sir  David  de  Brechin, 
having  been  pardoned  and  admitted  to  fovour,  joined 
him  about  this  tirae  with  his  whole  force,  and,  pursuing 
his  advantage,  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Aberdeen.* 
Edward  was  now  at  Windsor,  and,  alarmed  at  such 
progress,  he  despatched  an  expedition  to  ruse  the  siege 
of  Aberdeen,  and  commanded  the  difierent  seaports  to 
fit  out  a  fleet,  which  should  co-operate  with  his  land 
forces.  But  these  preparations  were  too  late ;  for  the 
citizens  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  early  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war  of  liberty,  and  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  cause,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
the  royal  army,  and  assisted  by  some  of  its  best 
leaders,  assaulted  and  carried  the  castle  by  storm, 
expelled  the  En^sh,  and  levelled  the  fortifications 
with  the  ground. 

From  Aberdeen  the  king  held  his  victorious  pn^;res8 
into  Angos ;  and  here  new  sncoess  awaited  him,  in  the 
capture  of  the  castle  of  Forfar,  at  this  time  strongly 
garrisoned  by  the  English.     It  was  taken  by  eacalads 


'  Statistical  Account,  rol.  xi.  p.  420. 

■  The  battle  of  liiTenirjr  wm  fought  on  the  22d  May,  13(ffi,  nnd 
Edward's  l«tt«r  for  the  relief  of  Aberdeen  is  dftt«d  the  tOUi  July, 
13D8.     Rotnli  Scotic,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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daring  the  nigbt,  by  a  soldier  Darned  Philip  the  forester 
of  Platane,  who  pot  all  the  English  to  the  sword;  and 
the  kiug,  acGordiDg  to  his  usual  policy,  instantly  com- 
manded the  fortifications  to  be  destroyed.* 

The  Ticinity  of  Brace's  army  now  threatened  the 
important  station  of  Perth ;  and  the  English  king,  in 
andiasembled  aJann,  wrote  to  the  citizens,  extolling 
their  steady  attachment  to  his  interest,  and  command- 
ing them  to  fortify  their  town  against  his  enemies.' 
Ever  TOrying  in  hia  counsels,  Edward  soon  after  this 
dismissed  the  Earl  of  Richmond  from  fais  office  of 
gOTernor  of  Scotland,  and  appointed  in  hia  place,  as 
joint  guardians,  Robert  de  UmlraTille  earl  of  Angus, 
William  de  Ross  of  Hamlake,  and  Henry  de  Beau- 
mont.^ John  Comyn  earl  of  Bnchan,  and  Tarious 
other  Scottish  barons,  still  attached  to  the  English 
interest,  were  commanded  to  retain  the  charge  of  the 
various  districts  already  intrusted  to  their  care,  and, 
in  order  to  encourage  them  in  their  attachment,  the 
king  intimated  his  intention  of  leading  an  army  into 
Scotland  in  the  month  of  August,  and  directed  his 
chamberlain  Cotesbache  to  lay  in  provisions  for  the 
troops ;  but  the  intended  expedition  never  proceeded 
farther.  The  orders  to  Cotesbache,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Fcedera,  acquaint  as  with  an  early  source 
of  Scottish  wealth.  Three  thousand  salted  salmon 
were  to  be  furnished  to  the  army.* 

Satisfied  for  the  present  with  his  northern  successes, 

>  Bubour,  p.  17JS.  Thu  IB  the  same  u  the  forest  of  Plater.  Itwoa 
not  fer  from  Finhavea ;  and  the  office  of  foreeter  proveB  Philip  to 
have  beea  a  man  of  some  oonaequence,  as,  bj  a  charter  of  Kobert  II., 
we  find  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Fothnevyn  (Finhaven)  to  Alexander 
de  Lindesay,  with  the  office  of  forester  of  the  foreat  of  Plater,  which 
David  de  Annand  resigned.  Alexander  de  Undeaay  was  haron  of  a 
noble  family.     Jamieson's  NotM  to  the  Bract,  p.  446. 

'  Rotnli  Scotii,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  '  Ibid. 

*  Fcedera,  vol.  iii.  p.  9fi. 
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Bruce  despatched  his  brother  Edward  into  Galloway. 
This  district  eontinned  obstinately  to  resist  his  autho- 
rity, and  was  at  present  occupied  by  the  English  troops 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Ingelram  de  Umfrarille,  a 
Scottish  baron,  who,  in  1305,  had  embraced  the  Eng- 
lish interest,'  and  Sir  John  de  St  John.  UmfiraTille 
and  St  John,  assisted  by  Denial,  or  Dongal,*  pro- 
bably the  same  powerful  chieftain,  who,  in  a  former 
year,  bad  defeated  Bruce's  brothers,  collected  a  force 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  encountered  Edward  Bruce 
at  the  water  of  Crie.  The  English  and  the  Gal- 
wegians,  however,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  attack 
of  the  Scots.  Their  ranks  were  immediately  thrown 
into  confusion,  two  hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  rest  dispersed  amongst  the  mountains ;  while 
Umfraville,  with  his  companion  St  John,  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  Butel,  a  castle  on  the  sea-coast  of  Galloway.* 
After  this  successful  commencement,  Edward  Bruce 
overran  the  country,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
swear  all^iance  to  his  brother,  levied  heavy  contribu- 
tions, and  had  already'  taken  and  destroyed  many  of 
the  castles  of  that  wild  district,  when  he  received 


'  Botoli  SootiR,v(il.  i.  p,  S6. 

*  It  wemB  pTobable  that  Donegal,  Dongall,  Donald,  and  Dangsl, 
sre  all  the  same  name.  These  Macdowallg  were  probably  descended 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  were  Lords  of  GaUoway ;  and  the 
bitter  hatred  which  they  seem  to  have  entertained  against  Brnee, 
originated  in  all  probability  from  the  circumstance,  that  David  the 
yonngest  son  of  Halcom  III.,  when  he  possessed  Northnmberland, 
Cnmberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland  south  of  the 
Forth  and  the  Clyde,  except  the  earldom  of  Dunbar,  bestowed  the 
heiress  of  Ananderdale,  in  Galloway,  npon  Robert  de  Bms,  a  Normal) 
baron,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  family.  The  kingdom  of  Gal- 
loway contained  Ananderdale  and  Carrick  ;  and  hance  these  proad 
Galwegian  princes  considered  the  Braces  ^m  the  first  as  strangers 
and  intruders,  who  had  wrested  from  them  part  of  theii  hereditary 
dominions. — See  Hacpherson's  Geographical  Illustrations  of  Scottish 
History,  tub  voce  Galloway. 

*  Ker's  Bruc0,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
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intellige&ce  that  John  de  St  John  was  again  in  Gal- 
loway, at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Upon  his 
near  approach,  Bruce  discovered,  by  his  scouts,  that 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Ei^lish  to  make  a  forced 
march,  and  attack  him  by  surprise.  The  courage  of 
this  brave  soldier,  bordering  on  temerity,  now  impelled 
him  to  an  attempt  which  many  would  have  pronounced 
desperate.  He  stationed  his  foot  soldiers  in  a  strait 
valley,  strongly  fortified  by  nature,*  and,  early  in  the 
morning  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  with  fifty 
knights  and  gentlemen,  well  armed  and  mounted,  he 
made  a  retrograde  movement,  and  gained  the  rear  of 
the  English,  without  being  perceived  by  them.  Fol- 
lowing their  line  of  march  about  a  bow-sbot  off,  his 
intention  seems  to  have  been,  to  have  allowed  St  John 
to  attack  his  infantry,  and  then  to  have  chained  them 
in  the  rear ;  but  before  this  could  be  effected,  the  mist 
suddenly  cleared  away,  and  Bruce's  little  party  were 
discovered  when  retreat  was  impossible.  In  this  des- 
perate situation,  Edward  hesitated  not  to  cha^  the 
English,  which  he  did  with  so  much  fury,  that  their 
ranks  were  shaken,  and  many  of  their  cavalry  unhorsed. 
Before  they  could  recover  so  &r  as  to  discern  the  in- 
significant numbers  of  their  enemy,  he  made  a  second, 
and  soon  after  a  third  charge,  so  sharp  and  well  sus- 
tained, that  the  confusion  became  general  and  irre- 
trievable ;  and  believing,  probably,  that  the  Scottish 
troop  was  only  the  advance  of  a  greater  force,  the 
English  broke  away  in  a  panic,  and  were  entirely 

1  "  Hia  Biull  folk  gait  he  Uk  deil, 
Withdnw  tbftim  tiU  a  trait  tlutrby, 
And  ha  nid  fiirth  with  his  fUlj."— Barbour,  p.  183. 
"  Withdmw  thaim  till  a  etnit  tharby."  Lord  UaiUs,  «nd  Ker,  p.  346, 
from  thu  expreMion,  oouclnde  Uut  Bmoa  made  hia  infantry  caat  up 
■ntrenohmenta.    But  for  thia  there  ia  no  authority.    Ha  orieied  hit 
roan  merely  to  withdraw  into  a  strait,  or,  in  other  worda,  madt  them 
take  up  a  position  in  narrow  ground. 
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routed.  Sir  Alan  de  Cathcart,  one  of  Edward  Brace's 
companions  in  this  spirited  enterprise,  recounted  the 
particulars  to  Barbour,  the  affectionate  biographer  of 
Bmce,  who  characterizes  it  in  simple  but  enei^tio 
language  as  a  right  fair  point  of  cbivalrj.'  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  eaccess.  Donald  of  the 
Isles,  collecting  a  large  force  of  his  Galwegian  infantry, 
and  assisted  by  Sir  Roland  of  Galloway,'  and  other 
fierce  chiefs  of  that  district,  made  head  against  the 
royalists ;  but  Edward  Bruce,  flushed  with  his  recent 
Tictories,  encountered  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
dispersed  their  army,  with  the  slaughter  of  Rola&d  and 
many  of  the  chiefs,  and  in  the  pursuit  took  prisoner 
the  Prinoe  of  the  Isles.'  This  defeat,  which  happened 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1808,  led  to  the  entire  espulaion 
of  the  English.  It  is  said,  that  in  a  sbgle  year,  this 
ardent  and  inde&tigable  captain  besi^ed  and  took 
thirteen  castles  and  inferior  strengths  in  Galloway, 
and  completely  redaced  the  country  under  the  dominion 
of  the  king.* 

During  these  repeated  victories  of  his  brother.  Brace 
received  intelligence,  that  his  inde&tigable  partisan. 
Sir  James  Donglas,  having  cut  off  the  garrison  of 
Douglas  castle,  which  he  had  decoyed  into  an  fuubus- 
eade,  had  slmn  the  governor.  Sir  John  de  Webeton, 
compelled  the  castle  to  surrender,  and  entirely  destroy- 
ed the  fortifications.'  Douglas  soon  after  reduced  to 
obedience  the  forests  of  Selkirk  and  Jedburgh ;  and, 

'  BarboiiT,  p.  183. 

*  "  QiUendam  loilitf  m  nomine  'Etolandnm.*'  In  Rjmer,  toI.  i.  new 
edition,  put  ii.  p.  772,  we  find  mention  m&de  of  RaUiidua  Gftlwalensia 
DominDs.  This  Roland  nwy  have  been  the  gTandeon  of  Roland  prinM 
of  Gallowa}'. 

'  FordnD  a  Hearne,  p.  IOCS.  *  Baibour,  p.  186. 

'  Barbour,  pp.  163, 164.  I  conjecture  that  the  baron,  whom  Bar- 
bour calls  Sir  John  of  Webeton,  was  Johannes  de  Wanton,  one  of 
Edward's  banuia,  mentioned  in  Rymer,  tdI>  i.  p.  630,  new  edition. 
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during  his  warfare  in  those  parts,  had  the  good  fortane 
to  sarpriee  and  take  prisoners,  Thomas  Randolph  the 
king's  nephew,  and  Alexander  Stewart  of  Bonkill, 
both  of  whom  were  still  attached  to  the  English 
interest.*  Douglas,  to  whom  Stewart  was  nearly 
related,  treated  his  noble  prisoners  with  kindness, 
and  soon  after  conducted  Randolph  to  the  kiug. 
"  Nephew,"  said  Bruce,  "  you  hare  for  a  while  for- 
gotten your  allegiance  ;  bat  now  you  must  be  reconcil- 
ed."— "  I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  whereof  I  need 
he  ashamed,"  answered  Randolph.  "  You  arraign  my 
conduct ;  it  is  yourself  who  ought  to  be  arraigned. 
Since  you  have  chosen  to  defy  the  King  of  England, 
why  is  it  that  you  debate  not  the  matter  like  a  true 
knight  in  a  pitched  field  t " — "  That,"  said  Bruce,  with 
great  calmness,  "  may  come  hereafter ;  and  it  may  be 
ere  long.  Meantime,  since  thou  art  so  rude  of  speech, 
it  is  fitting  thy  proud  words  meet  their  due  punish- 
ment, till  thou  knowest  better  my  right  and  thine  own 
duty."  Having  thus  spoken,  he  ordered  Randolph 
into  close  confinement.'  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
this  lesson  had  its  efieot ;  for,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment, the  young  baron  joined  the  party  of  the  king, 
who  created  him  Earl  of  Moray.  Nor  had  be  any 
reason  to  repent  his  foig:iTeness  or  generosity.  Ran- 
dolph soon  displayed  high  talents  for  war ;  he  became 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Bruce's  assistants  in  the 
liberation  of  his  country,  and  ever  after  served  his 
roy^  master  with  unshaken  fidelity. 

The  king  had  never  forgotten  the  attack  made  upon 
bim  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  soon  after  the  defeat  at 
Methven,  and  he  was  now  able  to  requite  that  fierce 
chief  for  the  extremities  to  which  be  had  then  redaced 

'  Barbour,  pp.  187, 188.  *  Ibid,  p.  180, 
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him.  Accordingly,  after  the  j  unction  of  Douglas  with 
his  vetetan  eoldiers,  he  invaded  the  territory  of  Lorn, 
and  arrired  at  a  narrow  and  dangerous  pass,  which 
runs  along  the  bottom  of  Cruachin  Ben,  a  high  and 
rugged  mountain,  between  Loch  Awe  and  Loch  Etive. 
The  common  people  of  Scotland  were  now,  without 
much  exception,  on  the  side  of  Bruce ;  and  although, 
in  many  districts,  when  kept  down  by  their  lords,  they 
dared  not  join  him  openly,  yet  in  conveying  intelli- 
gence of  the  motions  and  intentions  of  his  enemies, 
they  were  of  essential  service  to  the  cause.  In  this 
manner  he  seems  to  have  been  informed,  that  an  am- 
buscade had  been  laid  for  him  by  the  men  of  Lorn,  in 
the  pass  of  Cruachin  Ben,  through  which  he  intended 
to  march.  The  Lord  of  Lorn  himself  remained  with 
his  galleys,  in  Loch  Etive,  and  waited  the  result. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  was  highly  favourable  for 
this  design  of  Lorn ;  but  it  was  entirely  defeated  by 
the  dispositions  of  Bmce.  Having  divided  his  army 
into  two  parts,  he  ordered  Douglas,  along  with  one 
division,  consisting  entirely  of  archers,  who  were 
lightly  armed,  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  mountain, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  rugged  high  ground 
above  the  Highlanders.  Along  with  Douglas  were 
Sir  Andrew  Gray,  Sir  Alexander  Fraser,  and  Sir 
William  Wiseman.  This  manceuvre  was  executed 
with  complete  success ;  and  the  king  having  entered 
the  pass,  was,  in  its  narrow  goige,  immediately  at- 
tacked by  the  men  of  Lorn,  who,  with  loud  shouts, 
hurled  down  stones  upon  him,  and  after  discharging 
their  missiles,  rushed  on  to  a  nearer  attack.  But 
their  opponent,  whose  soldiers  were  light-armed,  and 
prepared  for  what  occnrred,  met  his  enemies  more  than 
half-way ;  and,  not  content  with  receiving  their  chaige, 
assaulted  them  vrith  great  fury.     Meanwhile  Douglas 
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had  gatDed  the  high  ground,  and  discharging  a  shower 
of  arrows,  attacked  the  Highlanders  in  the  rear,  and 
threw  them  into  complete  disorder.  After  a  stout  re- 
sistance, the  men  of  Lorn  were  defeated  with  great 
dai^hter ;  and  their  chief,  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  bad  the 
mortification,  from  his  galleys,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of 
the  utter  rout  of  his  army.' 

He  immediately  fled  to  his  castle  of  Donstaffiiage ; 
and  Bruce,  after  baving  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lorn, 
and  delivered  it  to  indiscriminate  plunder,  laid  close 
siege  to  this  palace  of  the  island  prince,  which  wag 
strongly  situated  upon  the  sea-coast.  In  a  short  time 
the  Lord  of  Lorn  surrendered  his  castle,  and  swore 
homage  to  the  king ;  but  his  son,  John  of  Lorn,  fled  to 
his  ships,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  England.* 

Whilst  every  thing  went  thus  sucoesefiilly  in  the 
field,  the  Scottish  king  derived  great  advantage  from 
the  fluctoating  and  capricious  line  of  policy  which  was 
pursued  by  his  opponent.  In  less  than  a  year  Edvrard 
appointed  six  different  governors  in  Scotland ; '  and 
to  none  of  these  persons,  however  high  their  talents, 
was  there  afforded  sufficient  time  to  organize,  or  carry 
into  effect,  any  regular  plan  of  military  operations. 
His  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  betrayed  no  want  of 
a^ctivity,  and  about  this  time  laid  siege  to  Ruthei^len, 
in  Clydesdale—a  castle  considered  of  such  importance 
by  Edward,  that  he  despatched  Gilbert  de  Clare  eaii 
of  Gloucester,  with  a  strong  force,  to  raise  the  si^e ; 

■  Barbour,  pp.  191, 192.    23d  August,  1308. 

*  IUd.p.192.  ForduDftHeune,  p.  IOCS.  Forduauysthat  Alex- 
ander of  Aigjrie  fled  to  England,  where  ho  eoon  after  died,  uid  Lord 
H&ileB  follows  his  narrAtive  ;  but  it  b  contradicted  by  Barboni,  who 
la  an  eaiiier  authority  than  Fordun.  John  of  Argjle  waa  with  hta 
nun  and  his  ships  in  Qie  serrice  of  Edward  the  Second  on  4th  October, 
1808.     Retail  Scotis,  m.  13,  p.  M. 

■  Rymer,  Foedera,  toI.  iii.  pp.  B4,  160,  161.  This  last  deed  ought 
to  have  been  dated  leth  August,  1308,  instead  of  1309. 
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but  either  the  expedition  never  departed,  or  it  was  too 
late  in  ita  arrirsJ ;  for  Ratherglen,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
castles  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots.'  Indeed,  Edward's 
measures  seem  to  have  mostly  evaporated  in  orders 
and  preparations,  whilst  he  himself,  occapied  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  court,  and  engrossed  by  his  infatuated 
fondness  for  bis  favonrite  Piers  Gareston,  dreamt 
little  of  taking  the  field.  Alarmed  at  last  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  Scottish  army  to  the  English  border, 
he  consented  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Philip  king 
of  France,  who  despatched  OliTer  de  Roches  to  treat 
with  Bruce,  and  Lamberton  bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
upon  measures  preparatory  to  a  reconciliation.  This 
able  and  intriguing  prelate,  on  renewing  his  homage 
to  the  English  king,  had  been  liberated  from  his  im- 
prisonment, and  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland ;  but 
his  fellow  prisoner,  Wishart  the  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
con»dered  too  devoted  to  his  country,  was  still  kept 
in  close  confinement.  De  Roches'  negotiation  was 
soon  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  king's  brother, 
Lewis  count  of  Evreux,  and  Guy  bishop  of  Soissona, 
as  ambassadors,  earnestly  persuading  to  peace ;  com- 
missioners from  both  countries  were  in  consequence 
appointed,  and  a  truce  was  concluded,  which,  if  we 
may  believe  Edward,  was  UI  observed  by  the  Scots.' 
A  trifling  discovery  of  an  intercepted  letter  clearly 
showed  that  the  King  of  France  secretly  favoured  the 
Scottish  king.  The  Sieur  de  Varrenues,  Philip's  am- 
bassador at  the  English  court,  openly  sent  a  letter 
to  Bruce  under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick  ;  but 


'  Rotnli  Seotim,  m.  IS,  p.  60.    See  Notea  and  lUaBtratioiu,  letter  Z. 

•  Bymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  147,  30th  July,  1309.  Tymil  uaerta,  toI.  iU. 
p.  Z3C,  that  the  Scots  broke  the  truce  at  the  liutigation  of  the  King  of 
France,  but  does  not  give  hli  aathority. 
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be  intrusted  to  the  same  bearer  secret  desimtches, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  King  of  Scots.  Edward 
dissembled  his  indigDation,  and  contented  himself  with 
a  complaint  against  the  duplicity  of  such  conduct.' 

Nearly  a  whole  year  after  this  appears  to  have  been 
spent  by  this  monarch  in  a  vacillating  and  contradic- 
tory policy  with  regard  to  Scotland,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  give  every  advantage  to  so  able  an  adversary 
as  Bruce.  Orders  for  the  muster  of  his  army,  which 
were  disobeyed  by  some  of  bis  most  powerful  barons 
— commissions  to  bis  generals  to  proceed  against  bis 
enemies,  which  were  conntermanded,  or  never  acted 
upon — promises  to  take  the  field  in  person,  which 
were  broken  almost  as  soon  as  made — directions,  at 
one  time,  to  bis  lieutenant  in  Scotland,  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  the  greatest  vigour,  and  these  in  a  few 
days  succeeded  by  a  command  to  conclude,  and  even. 
If  required,  to  purchase  a  truce ; '  such  is  the  picture 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  English  king,  as  presented  by 
the  public  records  of  the  time. 

To  this  every  thing  in  Scotland  offered  a  striking 
contrast.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1309,  on  the 
24th  February,  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  Scotland 
held  a  general  council  at  Dundee,  and  declared,  that 
Robert  lord  of  Annandale,  the  competitor,  ought,  by 
the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  that  country,  to  have 
been  preferred  to  Baliol  in  the  competition  for  the 
crown ;  for  which  reason  they  unanimously  recognized 
Robert  Bruce,  then  reigning,  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 
They  engaged  to  defend  his  right,  with  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  Scotland,  against  all  opponents ; 


I  Rfiner,  vol.  iii.  p.  150.  The  King  of  France  himself  in  writing 
to  Edwud,  Bpe&kfl  of  tb«  "  King  of  Scots  and  his  aabjeeta,"  Fcedera, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  21s. 

*  Hemingford,  vol.  1.  p.  246.    Rotuli  Scotic,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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and  thej  declared  all  who  should  contraveue  the  same 
to  be  guilty  of  treason  against  the  king  and  the  nation.* 
It  seems  probable  that  these  resolutions  of  the  clergy 
were  connected  with  the  deliberations  of  a  parliament 
which  assembled  at  the  same  time,  and  in  which  an 
instrument  of  similar  import  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  the  two  remaining  estates,  although  no  record  of 
sncb  proceedings  remains.  These  solemn  transactions 
gave  strength  to  the  title  of  Bruce,  and  increased  a 
popularity  which  was  already  great.  The  spirit  of 
the  king  had  infused  itself  into  the  nobility,  and  per- 
vaded the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people — that  feeling  of 
superiority,  which  a  great  military  commander  invari- 
ably communicates  to  his  soldiers,  erinced  itself  in 
constant  and  destructive  aggressions  upon  the  English 
marches ;  and  upon  the  recall  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Lord  Robert  Clifford  from  the  interior  of  Scot- 
land, they  were  necessitated  to  advance  a  snm  of 
money  before  their  enemies  would  consent  to  a  truce.' 
On  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  Bmce  advanced  upon 
Perth  and  threatened  it  with  a  siege.  This  town  had 
been  strongly  fortified  by  the  English,  and  was 
intrusted  to  John  Fitz-Marmaduke  and  a  powerfal 
garrison.  Edward  was  at  last  roused  into  personal 
activity.  He  ordered  a  fleet  to  sail  to  the  Tay,  he 
issued  writs  for  levies  of  troops  for  its  instant  relief, ' 
and  he  commanded  his  whole  military  vassals  to 
assemble  at  Berwick  on  the  8th  of  September,  to 
proceed  immediately  ^^inst  his  enemies.  Disgusted 
with  the  presence  of  his  favourite,  Gaveston,  some  of 
the  great  barons  refused  to  repair  in  person  to  the 

'  Instrameat  in  tke  Gfliwral  Rc^jiBter  Honw,  Edinbni^h. 

*  Hemiiiglard,  vt  tupra.  Rotnli  ScotiR,  toI.  i.  p.  80.  The  trace 
WM  to  last  till  ChrietmM,  (uid  wu  aftarwardB  prolonged  till  Hidsum- 
mer,     Tjrrel,  toI.  iii,  p.  235. 

'  Rotnli  Scotia,  toI.  i.  pp.  83,  B4. 
VOL.  I.  R 
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rojal  staDdard ;  yet  a  powerful  army  assembled,  and 
the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Warrene,  Lord  Henry 
Percy,  Lord  James  Clifford,  and  many  other  nobles 
and  barons,  were  in  the  field/  With  this  great  force, 
Edward,  in  the  end  of  aotnmn,  invaded  Scotland ;  taid 
Bruce,  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  former  years,  and 
recollecting  the  disastrous  defeats  of  Falkirk  and 
Dunbar,  avoided  a  battle.  It  happened  that  Scotland 
was  this  year  visited  by  a  famine  unprecedentedly 
severe;  and  the  king,  after  driving  away  the  herds 
and  flocks  into  the  narrow  straits  and  valleys,  retired, 
on  the  approach  of  the  English,  to  the  woods,  and 
patiently  awaited  the  distress  which  he  knew  the 
scarcity  of  forage  and  provisions  must  entail  upon  the 
enemy.  The  English  king  marched  on  from  Rox- 
burgh, throuf^  the  forests  of  Selkirk  and  Jedbui^h, 
to  Big^r,  looking  in  vain  for  an  opponent.  From 
this  he  penetrated  to  Renfrew,"  and,  with  a  weak  and 
injadicions  vengeance,  burnt  and  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try, so  that  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  which  formed 
the  strength  of  his  anny,  soon  began  to  be  in  grievous 
distress ;  and,  without  a  single  occurrence  of  moment, 
he  was  compelled  to  order  a  retreat,  and  return  to 
Berwick,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  Upon  the 
retreat  of  the  English,  Bruce  and  his  soldiers,  leaving 
their  fastnesses,  broke  down  upon  Lothian ; '  and 
Edward,  hearing  of  the  reappearance  of  his  enemies, 
with  a  great  part  of  his  forces  again  entered  Scotland; 
but  this  second  expedition  concluded  in  the  same 
unsatisfactory  manner ;  whilst  a  third  army,  equally 
formidable  in  its  numbers  and  equipment,  which  was 

■  Hemlngford,  toL  i.  p.  247. 

*  Ker  u  in  an  error  in  uaerting  that  there  is  no  eridenoe  of  Edward's 
harii^  penetrated  to  Renfrew.  The  proof  is  in  the  Rotuli  ScotiK, 
vol.  i.  p.  103. 

*  Chron.  Lanereost,  p.  214. 
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jntntsted  to  bis  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  pene- 
trated across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  advanced  to  Perth, 
and  for  some  time  anxiously  endeavoured  to  find  an 
enemy;^  but  the  Scots  pursued  their  usual  policy,  and 
GavestoQ  returned  with  the  barreu  glory  of  having 
marched  over  a  country  where  there  was  do  one  to 
oppose  him.'  A  fonrth  expedition,  conducted  bj  the 
Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Snrrey,  penetrated  into  Scot- 
land by  a  different  route,  marched  into  the  forest  of 
Selkirk,  and  again  reduced  that  province  under  a 
short-lived  obedience  to  England.* 

On  the  return  of  the  English  king  to  London, 
Robert  collected  an  army,  and  gratified  his  soldiers, 
who  had  so  long  smarted  under  oppression,  by  an  in- 
vasion of  that  country  on  the  side  of  the  Solway,  in 
which  he  burnt  and  plundered  the  district  round  Gills- 
land,  ravaged  Tynedale,  and,  after  eight  days'  havock, 
returned  with  much  booty  into  Scotland.  Edward, 
in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  complained  in  bitter  terms  of 
the  merciless  spirit  evinced  by  the  Scottish  army  dur- 
ing this  invasion  ;*  but  we  must  recollect  that  this 
cruel  species  of  warfare  was  characteristic  of  the  age; 
and  in  Robert,  whose  personal  injuries  were  so  deep 
and  grievous,  who  had  seen  the  captivity  of  his  queen 
and  only  child,  and  the  death  and  torture  of  his  dearest 
relatives  and  friends,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if,  in 
those  dark  days,  revenge  became  a  pleasure,  and  reta- 
liation a  duty.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  and  aware 
that  the  English  king  was  exclusively  engaged  in 
contentions  with  his  barons,  Bruce  and  hia  army,  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  again  entered  England 

I  Cbroii.  Laoercost,  ta  gt^ra,  *  Hamingford,  toI.  i.  p.  248. 

'  Chron.  de  LanereoBt,  ut  tupra.  Lord  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  4to,  p.  91, 
has  omitted  these  three  last-mentioned  expeditiona. 

*  Feeders,  toL  iii.  p.  284.  The  expedition,  according  to  the  Chron- 
icle of  LanercOBt,  p.  216,  took  place  in  the  middle  of  August. 
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bj  the  district  of  Redesdale,  carried  fire  and  sword 
througb  that  conntrj  as  far  as  Corhridge,  then  broke 
with  mach  fiercenMB  and  rapacity  into  Tynedale,' 
ravaged  the  bishoprick  of  Durham,  and,  after  levying 
contribations  for  fifteen  days,  and  enriching  themselves 
with  spoils  and  captives,  marched  back  without  oppo- 
sition into  Scotland.'  The  miseries  suffered  from 
these  invasions,  and  the  defenceless  state  of  the  fron- 
tier, induced  the  people  of  Northumberiand  and  the 
lord  marchers  to  purchase  a  short  tmce  from  the  Scot- 
tish king ;  a  circumstance  strongly  Indicative  of  the 
increasing  imbecility  of  the  English  government.' 

On  his  return,  Bruce  determined  to  besiege  Perth, 
and  sat  down  before  it ;  hut,  owing  to  the  strength  of 
the  fortifications,  it  defied  for  six  weeks  all  the  efforts 
of  his  army.  It  had  been  intrusted  to  the  command 
of  William  Oli&nt,  an  Anglicised  Scot,  to  whom  Ed- 
ward, in  alarm  for  so  important  a  post,  had  promised 
to  send  speedy  succour  ;*  but  a  stratagem  of  the  king's, 
well  planned,  and  daringly  execated,  gave  Perth  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scots  before  such  assistance  could 
arrive.  The  care  of  Edward  the  First  had  made  Perth 
a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  fortified  by  a  high 
wall,  defended  at  intervals  by  stone  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  deep  moat,  full  of  water.  Bruce, 
baring  carefully  observed  the  place  where  the  fosse 
was  shallowest,  provided  scaling-ladders,  struck  his 
tents,  and  raised  the  siege.  He  then  marched  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  having  cheated  the  garrison 
into  security  by  an  absence  of  eight  days,  he  suddenly 
returned  during  the  night,  and  reached  the  walls  un- 

'  Edw»rd,  in  his  epistle  to  the  pope,  compare!  them  to  foxes. 
Rymer'e  Fcedera,  vol.  iii.  p.  283.    "Ad  iostar  vulpiutn." 

■  FtBdem,  Tol.  iii.  p.  283.    Fordua  a  Heame,  toI.  iv.  p.  1006. 

>  Chroa.  Lanercoit,  pp.  216,  217. 

*  RotuU  SootiK,  vol.  i.  p.  IQS.    dth  Oct.  1311. 
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discovered  by  the  enemy.  The  king  in  person  led  his 
soldiers  across  the  moat,  bearing  a  ladder  in  his  hand, 
and  armed  at  all  points.  The  water  reached  bis 
throat,  but  he  felt  his  way  with  his  spear,  waded 
through  in  safety,  and  was  the  second  person  who 
fixed  his  ladder  and  mounted  the  wall.  A  little  inci- 
dent, related  by  Barhonr,  eviDces  the  spirit  which  the 
example  communicated  to  his  companions,  and  the 
comparatiTe  poverty  of  the  Scottish  towns  in  those 
times.  A  French  knight  was  present  in  the  Scottish 
army,  and  observing  the  intrepidity  with  which  Brace 
led  his  soldiers,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  shall  we  say  of 
our  French  lords,  who  live  at  ease,  in  the  midst  of 
feasting,  wassail,  and  jollity,  when  so  brave  a  knight 
is  here  putting  his  life  In  hazard  to  win  a  miserable 
hamlet!"*  So  saying,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
water  with  the  gay  valour  of  his  nation,  and  having 
passed  the  ditch,  scaled  the  walls  along  with  the  king 
and  his  soldiers-  So  complete  was  the  surprise,  that 
the  town  was  almost  instantly  taken.  Every  Scots- 
man who  had  joined  the  English  interest  was  pnt  to 
the  sword,  but  the  English  garrison  were  spared ;'  and 
the  king  contented  himself  with  the  plunder  of  the 
place,  and  the  total  demolition  of  its  fortifications. 

In  the  midst  of  these  continued  successes  of  Bruce, 
the  measures  of  the  English  king  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  energetic  administration  of  his  fether. 
They  were  entirely  on  the  defensive.  He  gave  orders, 
indeed,  for  the  assembling  of  an  army,  and  made  pro- 
mises and  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Scotland. 
Bat  the  orders  were  recalled ;  and  Edward,  engrossed 

'  Barbour,  toI.  i,  p.  177. 

'  Chron.  Lanerooat,  pp.  221,  222.  Such  is  the  account  Id  the  aliove 
MS.  Chronicle ;  but  Fordun  a  Hearae,  p.  1006,  affinng,  that  both 
ScotB  and  English  were  pot  to  the  swoH.  The  town  was  taken  on 
the  8th  Januarv,  13)1-12. 
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by  dispates  with  bis  barons,  took  no  decided  part 
against  tbe  enemy.  He  wrote,  however,  to  tbe  diffe- 
rent English  governors  of  the  few  remaining  castles 
in  Scotland,  who  had  represented  their  incapacity  of 
standing  oat  against  the  attacks  of  the  Scots,  without 
a  reinforcement  of  men,  money,  and  piovisions ;  *  he 
directed  flattering  letters  to  John  of  Aigyle,  the  island 
prince,  praising  him  for  the  annoyance  which  his  fleet 
had  occasioned  to  Brace,  and  exhorting  him  to  continue 
his  services  during  the  winter ;  and  he  entreated  the 
pope  to  retam  Wishart  bishop  of  Gla^ow,  as  a  false 
traitor,  and  an  enemy  to  his  liege  lord  of  England,  in 
an  honourable  imprisonment  at  Rome,'  fearfdl  of  the 
influence  in  favour  of  Bruce,  which  the  return  of  this 
able  prelate  to  Scotland  might  occasion.  These  feeble 
efforts  were  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  conclude  a 
truce ;  but  the  King  of  Scotland,  eager  to  pursue  his 
career  of  success,  refused  to  accede  ^  to  the  proposal, 
and  a  third  time  invaded  Engluid,  with  a  greater 
force,  and  a  more  desolating  fury  than  before.  The 
towns  of  Hexham  and  Corhridge  were  burnt ;  and  his 
army,  by  a  forced  march,  surprised  the  opulent  city  of 
Durham  during  the  night,*  slew  aU  who  resisted  him, 
and  reduced  a  great  part  of  it  to  ashes.  The  castle, 
and  the  precincts  of  its  noble  cathedral,  withstood  the 
efforts  of  the  Scots;  but  the  rest  of  the  city  was 
entirely  sacked ;  and  bo  great  was  the  spoil,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  bisboprick,  dreading  tbe  repetition 
of  such  a  visit,  offered  two  thousand  pounds  to  pur- 
chase a  truce.  The  terms  upon  which  Bobert  agreed 
to  this,  strongly  evinced  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  countries.    It 

'  Rotuli  ScotiK,  vol.  i.  p.  lOS. 

*  F(pd«ra,  vol.  iii.  p.  24fi.  '  Ibid.,  p.  301. 

*  Hemin^ord,  vol,  L  p.  262.     Chron.  Lanercott,  p.  220. 
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was  stipalated  by  the  Scots,  that  they  should  have 
free  ingress  and  egress  through  the  couDty  of  Durham, 
whenever  they  chose  to  invade  England;  and  with 
such  terror  did  this  proviso  affect  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  that  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Camberlan<t  and  Westmoreland,  contri- 
buted each  a  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  be 
included  in  the  same  trace.'  During  this  invasion, 
Bruce  established  his  head-quarters  at  Chester,  while 
Sir  James  Douglas,  with  his  veteran  soldiers,  who 
were  well  practised  in  such  expeditions,  pushed  on, 
and,  having  sacked  Hartlepool  and  the  country  round 
it,  returned  with  many  bai^sses  and  their  wives, 
whom  he  had  made  prisoners,  to  the  main  army.' 
Thus  enriched  with  a  store  of  prisoners  and  plunder, 
the  king  returned  to  Scotland,  and  on  bis  road  thither, 
assaulted  Carlisle ;  but  he  found  the  garrison  on  the 
alert,  and  a  desperate  conflict  took  place,  in  which 
the  Scots  were  beat  back  vdth  great  loss ;  Douglas 
himself,  and  many  of  his  men,  being  wounded.*  This 
want  of  success  did  not  prevent  him  from  endeavour- 
ing to  surprise  Berwick  by  a  forced  march  and  a  night 
attack,  which  had  nearly  succeeded.  The  hooks  of 
the  rope-ladders  were  already  fixed  on  the  wall,  and 
the  soldiers  had  begun  to  mount,  when  the  bfo'king  of 
a  dog  alarmed  the  garrison,  and  the  assailants  were 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss.* 

'  Cfanm.  Lanercost,  p.  220. 

*  Hemiagford,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  "Brace  wu  hen  only  makiag  s 
reprisal  OQ  his  own  English  property.  He  had  at  HartlepcK>],  market 
and  fair,  assize  of  bread  and  victntd  ;  also  a  seaport,  where  he  takes 
ktel  dues."     Hatchinson's  History  of  Durham,  pp.  234, 246. 

'  Hemingford,  vol.  L  p.  262. 

*  Chron.  Lanercost,  p.  221.  Lord  Hailes,  toI.  U.  p.  36 ;  and  Ker, 
vdI.  !.  p.  404,  haTe  fallen  into  an  error,  in  describing  Bruce  as  having 
only  "  threatened  to  beuege  Berwick."  Nor  have  either  of  these  his- 
torians taken  notice  of  bis  attempt  upon  Carlisle.  Berwick  was 
assaulted  in  December,  1312.  M.  Halmesbury,  Tita  Edward  II.  p.  I4A. 
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On  his  return  to  Scotland,  King  Robert  was  repaid 
for  this  partial  discomfiture,  hj  the  recovery  of  some 
important  castles.  Dalsmnton,  in  Galloway,  the 
chief  residence  of  his  enemies  the  Comyns,  a>nd  soon 
after  the  castles  of  Butel  and  of  Dnmfriee,  which  last 
had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Henry  de  Beau- 
mont, were  taken  by  assault,  and,  according  to  the 
constant  practice  of  Bruce,  immediately  razed,  and 
rendered  untenable  by  any  military  force.^  Edward 
now  trembled  for  his  strong  castle  of  Caerlaverock, 
which  had  cost  his  &ther  so  long  a  siege ;  and  he 
wrote  with  great  anxiety  to  its  constable,  Eustace  de 
Maxwell,  exhorting  him  to  adopt  every  means  in  his 
power  for  its  defence.  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  this  monarch  was  driven  to  some  mean  compro- 
mises of  his  honour.  The  English  garrison  of  Dundee 
had  been  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Scots,  that  William 
de  Montfichet,  the  warden,  entered  into  a  treaty  to 
surrender  the  place,  and  give  up  a  Dumber  of  Scottish 
prisoners,  within  a  stipulated  time.  Edward  was  then 
at  York,  and,  having  heard  of  this  ^reement,  he  sent 
peremptory  orders  to  the  warden  to  violate  the  truce, 
and,  under  the  penalty  of  death  to  himself,  and  con- 
fiscation of  his  estates,  to  preserve  the  town  by  this 
flagrant  act.  Montfichet  was  also  enjoined  to  warn 
the  Scots,  that  if  any  of  the  English  prisoners  or  hos- 
tj^es  should  be  put  to  death,  orders  would  be  given 
for  the  immediate  execution  of  all  the  Scottish  pri-  - 
soners  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  additiou  to 
this,  the  king  addressed  flattering  letters  to  the  seve- 
ral officers  of  the  garrison  of  Dundee,  and  to  the 
mayor,  bailiffs,  and  community,  thanking  them  for 
their  good  service,  and  exhorting  them  to  persevere 

'  Fordun  &  Huame,  vol.  iv.  p.  1006. 
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m  the  defence  of  the  town.  It  is  mortifying  to  find 
Sir  DaTid  de  Brechin,  the  king's  nephew,  who  had 
signalized  himself  against  his  uncle  in  his  days  of  dis- 
tress, and,  when  afterwards  made  prisoner,  had  heen 
pardoned  and  receired  into  faTOur,  again  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemj,  and  acting  the  part  of  an  Anglicised 
Scot.  He  was  now  commanded  to  co-operate  as 
joint-warden  with  Montflchet,  and  earnest  orders  were 
despatched  for  reinforcements  of  ships,  provisions,  and 
soldiers,  to  be  sent  from  Newcastle  and  Berwick.^ 

The  heroic  spirit  of  Bruce  had  now  transfused  it- 
self into  the  peasantry  of  the  country ;  and  the  king 
began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  this  popular  spirit,  in  the 
capture  of  the  castle  of  Linlithgow,  by  a  common 
labourer.  His  name  was  Binny  ;  and  being  known  to 
the  garrison,  and  employed  by  them  in  leading  hay 
into  the  fort,  he  communicated  his  design  to. a  party 
of  Scottish  soldiers,  whom  he  stationed  in  ambush 
near  the  gate.  In  his  large  wain,  he  contrived  to 
conceal  eight  armed  men,  covered  with  a  load  of  bay, 
a  servant  drove  the  oxen,  and  Binny  himself  walked 
carelessly  at  his  side.  When  the  portcullis  was  raised, 
and  the  wain  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  gatevray, 
interposing  a  complete  barrier  to  its  descent,  the 
driver  cut  the  ropes  which  harnessed  the  oxen  ;  upon 
which  signal  the  armed  men  suddenly  leapt  from  the 
cart,  the  soldiers  in  ambush  rushed  in,  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  surprise,  that  with  little  resistance  the 
garrison  were  pnt  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  taken. 
Bruce  amply  rewarded  the  brave  countryman,  and 
ordered  the  castle  and  its  strong  outworks,  constructed 
by  Edward  I.,  to  be  immediately  demolished.^ 

■  Rotuli  Scoiim,  vol.  i.p.  108.    2d  March,  1311-12. 
*  Lord  Hailea,  following  Barbour,  p.  106,  and  K«r,  following  Lord 
Ilailes,  place  the  capture  of  Linlithgow  in  the  year  1911.     Yet  it 
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Edward  had  committed  the  charge  of  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh,  a  post  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  a  Bor- 
gnndian  knight,  Gillemin  de  Fiennes.  On  Fasten's 
Even,  immediately  before  Lent,  when  the  soldiers  and 
officers  of  the  garrison  were  car^ewly  carousing.  Sir 
James  Douglas,  with  aboat  eizty  soldiers,  favoured  hy 
a  dark  night,  and  concealed  by  Mack  frocks  thrown 
orer  their  armoor,  cautiously  approached  the  castle, 
creeping  on  their  hands  and  feet  through  the  trees 
which  studded  the  park.  They  at  last  approached  in 
this  way  so  near,  that  they  could  overhear  the  talk  of 
the  sentinels,  one  of  whom  observed  them  moving ; 
and,  deceived  by  the  darkness,  remarked  to  bis  fellow 
that  yonder  oxen  were  late  left  out.  Relieved  by 
this  fortunate  mistake,  Douglas  and  his  men  continued 
their  punful  progress,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  fixing  their  ladders 
of  rope,  without  being  discovered.  They  could  not, 
however,  mount  so  quietly,  but  that  the  nearest  watch 
on  the  outer  wall  overheard  the  noise,  and  ran  to  meet 
them.  All  was  like  to  be  lost ;  but  by  this  time  the 
first  Scots  soldier  had  mounted  the  parapet,  who  in- 
stantly stabbed  the  sentry,  and  threw  him  over,  before 
he  had  time  to  give  the  alarm.  Another  sentinel 
shared  the  fate  of  the  first ;  and  so  intent  were  the 
garrison  upon  their  midnight  sports,  that  the  terrible 
cry  of  "  Douglas !  Douglas ! "  shouted  into  the  great 
hall,  was  the  first  thing  which  broke  off  the  revels. 
In  a  moment  the  scene  was  changed  from  mirth  into 
a  dreadful  carnage ;  but  resistance  soon  became  hope- 
less, and  Douglas  gave  quarter.  De  Fiennes  retreated 
to  the  great  tower,  and  gallantly  defended  himself, 
till  a  deep  wound  in  the  face  compelled  him  to  sur- 

ap|>eftTB,  by  the  Rotuli  Scotix,  that  the  peel,  or  castle  of  Linlithgow, 
ms  in  poMesuon  of  the  English  in  February,  1812-18. 
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render.^  He  retired  to  England,  aod  died  of  his 
wounds  soon  after.  Bruce  immediately  sent  his  bro- 
ther Edward,  who  levelled  the  works,  and  reduced 
the  rest  of  Teviotdale,  with  the  exception  of  Jedbui^b, 
which  was  still  garrisoned  b^  the  English. 

At  this  time  Randolph  earl  of  Mora;  had  strictly  | 
inrested  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which,  for  twenty 
years,  had  been  in  the  possession  of  England,  and  was 
now  commanded  by  Sir  Piers  de  Luband,  a  Gascon 
knight,  and  a  relative  of  Gaveston,  the  English  king's 
favourite.'  The  garrison  sospected  the  fidelity  of  this 
foreigner,  and,  having  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  chose 
a  constable  of  their  own  nation,  who  determined  to 
defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  Already  had 
the  Scots  spent  six  weeks  in  the  siege,  when  am 
English  soldier,  of  the  name  of  Frank,  preeaited  him- 
self to  Randolph,  aad  informed  him  he  could  point  out 
a  place  where  he  bad  himself  often  scaled  the  w^, 
and  by  which  he  undertook  to  lead  his  men  into  the 
castle.  This  man,  in  his  youth,  when  stationed  in  the 
castle,  had  become  enamoured  of  a  girl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her,  had 
discovered  a  way  up  and  down  the  perilous  cliff,  with 
which  custom  had  rendered  him  familiar  ;  and  Ran- 
dolph, with  thirty  determined  men,  fully  armed,  placed 
themselves  under  his  direction,  and  resolved  to  scale 
the  castle  at  midnight.^  The  surprise,  however,  was 
not  nearly  so  complete  as  at  Roxbui^h,  and  the  affair 
far  more  severely  contested.  Besides,  Randolph  had 
only  half  the  number  of  men  with  Douglas,  the  access 
was  for  more  difficult,  and  the  night  was  so  dark,  that 
the  task   of   climbing  the  rock  became    extremely 

'  Barbour,  pp.  202,  203. 

*  Monachi  Halmeflburiemis  Vita  Edwardi  II.,  p.  144. 

*  BubouT,  p.  205, 
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dangeroQS.  They  persevered,  nevertheless,  and,  on 
gettisg  about  hfjf-way  up,  found  a  jutting  crag,  on 
which  they  sat  down  to  take  breath.  The  wall  was 
now  immediately  above  them  ;  and  it  happened  that 
;  the  check-watches,  at  this  time,  were  making  their 
round,  and  challenging  the  sentinels,  whilst  Randolph 
and  his  soldiers  could  hear  all  that  passed.  At  this 
I  critical  moment,  whether  irom  accident,  or  that  one  of 
I  the  watch  had  really  perceived  something  moving  on 
the  rock,  a  soldier  cast  a  stone  down  towards  the  spot 
where  Randolph  sat,  and  called  out, — "  Away  I  I  see 
you  well."  But  the  Scots  lay  still,  the  watch  moved 
on,  and  Randolph  and  his  men  waited  till  they  had 
gone  to  some  distaace.  They  then  got  up,  and  clam- 
bering to  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  at  a  place  where  it 
was  only  twelve  feet  in  height,  fixed  the  iron  crochet 
of  their  rope-ladder  on  the  crib-stone.*  Frank  was 
the  first  who  mounted,  then  followed  Sir  Andrew 
Gray,  next  came  Randolph  himself,  who  was  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  party.  Before,  however,  all  had 
got  up,  the  sentinels,  who  had  heard  whispering  and 
the  cknk  of  arms,  attacked  them,  and  shouted  "  Trea- 
son!" They  were  soon,  however,  repulsed  or  slain; 
and  the  Scots,  by  this  time  on  the  parapet,  leapt 
down,  and  rushed  on  to  the  keep,  or  principal  strength. 
The  whole  garrison  was  now  in  arms,  and  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  English  greatly  out- 
numbered their  assailants.  But  panic  and  surprise 
deprived  them  of  their  accustomed  bravery;  and,  al- 
though the  governor  himself  made  a  gallant  defence, 
he  was  overpowered  and  slain,  and  his  garrison  imme- 
diately surrendered  at  discretion.  Randolph  liberated 
Sir  Piers  Luband  from  his  dungeon,  and  the  Gascon 

'  Barbour,  pp.  207,  208. 
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knight  immediately  entered  the  service  of  Brace.  The 
caatle  itself  shared  the  fate  of  every  fortress  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  king.  It  was  instantly 
demolished,  and  rendered  incapable  of  military  occu- 
pation. If  we  consider  the  small  number  of  men  which 
he  led,  and  the  difBcult  circumstances  in  which  the 
assault  was  made,  we  shall  probably  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  &ithfal  old  historian,  who  characterizes 
this  exploit  of  Randolph  as  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  chivalrous  which  distingaished  a  chivalrous  age.* 

These  great  successes  so  rapidly  succeeding  each 
other,  and  an  invasion  of  Cumberland,  which  soon 
after  followed,  made  the  English  king  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  Berwick,  and  induced  him  to  remove  the 
mifortnnate  Countess  of  Bnchan  from  her  imprison- 
ment there,  to  a  place  of  more  remote  confinement. 
The  conferences  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  were 
again  renewed,  at  the  request  of  the  French  king ; 
and  Edward  ostentatiouely  talked  of  granting  a  truce 
to  his  enemies  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Philip,' 
which,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  his  enemies  would 
not  grant  to  him. 

Soon  after  this  the  King  of  Scotland  conducted,  in 
person,  a  naval  expedition  against  Man.  To  this  island 
hie  Bitter  enemies,  the  Macdowalls,  had  retreated,  after 
their  expulsion  from  Galloway,  their  ancient  princi- 
pality; and  the  then  governor  of  Man  appears  to  have 
been  that  same  fierce  chief,  who  had  surprised  Thomas 
and  Alexander  Bruce  at  Loch  Ryan.  Bruce  landed 
his  troops,  encouutered  and  routed    the    governor, 

'  BarboTir,  pp.  20?,  212.  In  Tyriel,  toI.  ili.  p.  2S9,  it  is  M^d,  on 
the  authority  of  Scala  Chronicon,  that  the  forelgnen  to  vhom  the 
Scottish  CMtles  were  committetl,  would  hazard  nothing  in  their  de- 
fence,— an  erroneouB  assertion,  and  arising  out  of  national  mortifi- 
cation. 

*  R^er,  Feedera,  vol.  iii.  p.  111. 
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stonned  the  castle  of  RnsBtn,  aad  completely  subdued 
the  island.'  He  then  despatched  some  galleys  to  levy 
contributions  in  Ulster,  and  returned  to  Scotlwid, 
where  he  found  that  his  gallant  and  impetuous  brother 
Sir  Edward  Bruce,  bad  made  himself  master  of  the 
town  and  castle  of  Dundee,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  so  many  exertions  had  been  made  in  a  former 
year.  After  this  success.  Sir  Edward  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  nearly  the  last  fortress  of  importance 
which  now  stood  between  Scotland  and  freedom.  Its 
governor,  Philip  de  Mowbray,  after  a  long  and  snc- 
cessful  defence,  had  begun  to  dread  the  failure  of  pro- 
visions in  the  garrison,  and  made  overtares  for  a  treaty, 
in  which  he  agreed  to  surrender  the  castle  by  the  en- 
suing midsummer,  if  not  relieved  by  an  English  army. 
This  was  evidently  a  tmce  involving  conditions  which 
ought  on  no  account  to  have  been  accepted.  Its 
necessary  effect,  if  agreed  to,  was  to  check  the  ardour 
of  the  Scots  in  that  career  of  success,  which  was  now 
rapidly  leading  to  the  complete  deliverance  of  their 
country ;  it  gave  the  King  of  England  a  whole  year 
to  assemble  the  strength  of  his  dominions  ;  and  such 
were  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  that  age,  as  to  agree- 
ments of  this  nature,  that  it  compelled  the  King  of 
Scotland  to  hazard  the  fortunes  of  bis  kingdom  upon 
the  issue  of  a  battle,  which  he  knew  must  be  fought 
on  his  side  with  a  great  disparity  of  force.  We  need 
not  wonder,  then,  that  Bruce  was  highly  incensed,  on 
hearing  that,  without  consulting  him,  bis  brother  had 
agreed  to  Mowbray's  proposals.  He  disdained,  how- 
ever, to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Edward,  who,  in  a 
former  year,  and  in  circamstances  precisely  similar, 

■  Fordnn  ft  Heune,  toI.  iv.  p.  1007-  Hth  June,  13ia  In  tha 
Chron.  of  Man  he  is  called  Dingaway  Dowill.  In  the  Aniwla  of 
Ireland  he  is  called  the  Lord  Donegui  Odowill. 
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bad  infringed  the  treaty  of  Dundee ;  ^  and  keeping  his 
word  unbroken,  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  meet  the 
English  on  the  appointed  day.' 

Edward,  having  obtained  a  partial  reconciliation 
with  his  discontented  barons,  made  immense  prepara- 
tions for  the  succonr  of  the  fortress  of  Stirling.  He 
summoned  the  whole  military  force  of  his  kingdoms 
to  meet  him  at  Berwick  on  the  11th  of  Jane."  To  this 
general  muster,  ninety-three  barons,  comprehending 
the  whole  body  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  were 
commanded  to  repair  with  horse  and  arms,  and  their 
entire  feudal  service ;  whilst  the  different  counties  in 
England  and  Wales  were  ordered  to  raise  a  body  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  foot  soldiers ;  and  although 
Hume,  mistaking  the  evidence  of  the  original  record, 
has  imagined  that  the  numbers  of  this  army  have  been 
exa^erated  by  Barbonr,  it  is  certain  that  the  aoeu- 
mulated  strength  which  the  king  commanded  exceeded 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  including  a  body  of  forty 
thousand  cavalry,  of  which  three  thousand  were,  both 
horse  and  man,  in  complete  armour,  and  a  force  of 
fifty  thousand  archers.  He  now  appointed  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  a  nobleman  experienced,  under  his  father, 
in  the  wars  of  Scotland,  to  be  governor  of  that  country, 
and  despatched  him  thither  to  make  preparations  for 
his  own  arrival.  He  ordered  a  fleet  of  twenty-three 
vessels  to  be  assembled  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  ;* 
in  addition  to  these,  he  directed  letters  to  the  mayor 
and  authorities  of  the  various  seaport  towns,  enjoining 

'  Rotuli  ScotiEe,  vol.  i.  p.  108,  *  Barbour,  pp.  216,  217, 

*  Rymer,  Fcedera,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  463, 464.  The  writs,  BammoniDg  the 
great  feudal  force  of  his  kingdom,  namely  the  cayaby,  are  directed  to 
ninety-three  barons.     See  Notes  and  lllastrations,  letters  AA. 

'  HotuU  Scotic,  Tol.  i.  pp.  116,  119.  7  Edward  II.,  m.  8.  18th 
March,  1313-14.  The  ytnta  are  directed  to  twenty-thne  captains  of 
vessels,  of  which  the  names  are  giTen.  We  have  the  "  James,  the 
Harjr,  the  Blyth,  the  St  Peter,"  &e. 
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them  to  fit  oat  an  additional  fleet  of  thirty  ships ;  and 
of  this  united  armament,  he  appointed  John  Sturmj 
and  Peter  Bard  to  have  the  command.'  He  directed 
letters  to  O'Connor  prince  of  Connaught,  and  twenty- 
five  other  Irish  native  chiefs,  requiring  them  to  place 
themselves,  with  all  the  military  force  which  they 
could  collect,  nnder  the  orders  of  Richard  de  Bargh 
earl  of  Ulster,  and  to  join  the  army  at  the  muster ; 
he  made  the  same  demand  upon  the  English  harons 
who  possessed  estates  in  Ireland.  He  requested  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  to  send  him  a  body  of  sixty 
mounted  cross-bowmen.  He  took  care  that  store  of 
provisions  for  the  troops,  and  forage  for  the  cavalry, 
should  be  collected  fivm  all  quarters ;  he  placed  his 
victualliiig  department  under  strict  organization;  he 
appointed  John  of  Argyle,  who,  probably,  had  no 
inconsiderable  fleet  of  his  own,  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  armament,  with  the  title  of  high  admiral  of 
the  western  fleet  of  England ;'  and  he  took  care  that 
the  army  should  be  provided  with  all  kinds  of  nseful 
artisans — smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  armourers  — 
and  supplied  with  w^ona  and  cars  for  the  transport 
of  the  tents,  pavilions,  and  ba^^e,  which  bo  large  a 
military  array  necessarily  included.  The  various 
writs,  and  multifarious  orders,  connected  with  the 
summoning  and  organization  of  the  army  of  England, 
which  fought  at  Bannockbum,  are  still  preserved  and 
may  be  seen  in  their  minutest  details ;  and  they  prove 
that  it  far  exceeded,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in 
equipment,  any  army  which  was  ever  led  by  any 
former  mooarch  against  Scotland.^ 

With  this  great  force,  Edward  prepared  to  take  the 

1  Rotoli  Scotic,  T0I.  i.  p.  115.     12th  March,  1313. 

*  Rotuli  Scotic,  p.  121,  m.  7,  p.  129.     2fith  March,  1313-14. 

•  Ibid.  7  Ed,  II,  vol.  i.pataim. 
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field,  and  haring  flret  made  a  pilgrimage  with  his  queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  St  Albans,  and  with  the 
accustomed  offerings  requested  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  he  held  his  waj  through  Lincolnshire  to  York 
and  Newcastle,  and  met  his  army  at  Berwick.  He 
here  found,  that  the  Earls  of  Warrene,  Lancaster, 
Arundel,  and  Warwick,  refused  to  attend  him  in  per- 
son, Eill^ng  that  he  had  broken  his  word  given  to 
the  lord  ordinars ;  but  they  sent  their  feudal  services, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nobility  mustered,  without  any 
absentees,  and  with  great  splendour :  so  that  the 
monarch,  having  reviewed  his  troops,  began  his  march 
for  Scotland  in  high  spirits,  and  with  confident  antici- 
pations of  victory. 

Meanwhile,  Bruce,  aware  of  the  mighty  force  which 
was  advancing  ^^inst  him,  had  not  been  idle.  He 
appointed  a  general  muster  of  his  whole  army  in  the 
Torwood,  near  Stirling,'  and  here  he  found,  that  the 
greatest  force  which  could  be  collected,  did  not  amount 
to  forty  thousand  fighting  men ;  and  that  the  small  body 
of  cavalry  which  he  had,  could  not  be  expected  to  com- 
pete for  a  moment,  either  in  the  temper  of  their  arms, 
or  the  strength  of  their  horses,  with  the  heavy  cavalry 
of  the  English.  He  at  once,  therefore,  resolved  to  fight 
on  foot,'  and  to  draw  up  his  army  in  ground  where 
cavalry  could  not  act  with  effect,  and  where  the  Eng- 
lish, from  their  immense  numbers,  must  be  cramped 
and  confined  in  their  movements.  For  this  purpose, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  ground,  he  chose 
hia  position  with  consummate  military  skill.  It  was 
formed  on  the  declivity  which  runs  along  the  east 


*  The  Scatft  Chron.  p.  142,  gay*,  that  Biuce  determiaed  to  flght  on 

foot,  after  the  example  of  the  Flemiah  troops,  who  a  little  before  this 

had  discomfited  the  power  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Coatra}'.     The 

tame  slluBion  to  Coatray  b  made  by  the  Monk  of  Malmeahnry,  p.  102. 
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side  of  the  marshes  of  Halbert  and  Milton.    The 
right  of  the  Scottish  line  rested  on  a  deep  marshy 
hollow,  or  stfke,  (according  to  a  Scottish  term  still  in 
nse,)  which  wound  round  the  west  and  north  base  of 
an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  the  Coie 
hill.    The  left  flank  rested  on  the  little  river  Bannock, 
at  the  bend  which  it  makes  at  Milton  mill,  where  its 
coarse  lies  through  a  deep  ravine,  which  it  was  im- 
poBsihle  for  the  English  army  to  pass  in  front  of  the 
Scottish  host.     This  m^ed  ravine,  in  which  the 
river  runs,  terminated,  however,  at  the  Carse,  or  level 
ground,  below  the  village  of  Bannockbum ;  and  bad 
this  been  firm  ground,  it  was   practicable   for  the 
English  force  to  have  crossed  the  river  at  this  spot, 
turned  the  left  of  the  Scottish  line,  traversed  the 
earse,  relieved  the  castle,  and  terminated  the  tmce. 
In  those  days,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
that  this  carse  was  one  continued  marshy  level,  im-  '^ 
passable  by  any  la^  body  of  men,  so  that  this    \ 
manoQuvre  was  impracticable.    The  poution  of  Bruce  ^ 
waa  thus  completely  covered  on  both  flanks,   and  %, 
sufficiently  strong  by  nature  ;  bat  in  order  to  protect    '« 
it  more  effectually,  he  commanded  that  many  parallel    ^ 
rows  of  pits  should   be    sunk  or  dug   in    the   flrm  \ 
ground,  which    extended  from    Halbert's  marsh    toj-  '^ 
the  syke,  on  which  his  right  rested.     These  were  *'^ 
placed  so  close  to  each  other,  that  an  ancient  con-j>  ' 
temporary  author  compares  the  fleld  or  plain  thoa  ^^. 
defended  to  a  honeycomb;  and  in  these  pits,  which  ^,^'- 
appear  to  have  been  each  about  a  foot  in  breadth, 
and  three  feet  in  depth,  he  placed  pointed  stakes, 
covering  them  up  carefiilly  with  sod,  so  that  the 
ground,    apparently  level,   was  in  reality  rendered 
impassable  for  horse,  luid  dangerous  for  infantry. 
The  military  skill  of  Bruce  was  evinced  by  another 
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preoaatioD.  His  army  had  been  joined  by  many  wild 
undisciplined  bodies  of  Highlanders,  belonging  to  the 
different  elans,  who  were  accustomed  to  flght  brarelj 
after  their  own  fashion,  hat  little  amenable  to  rale  or 
military  order.  These,  which,  along  with  the  suttlere 
and  camp  followers,  formed  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand strong,  were  placed  with  the  baggi^  in  a  ralley 
which  divided  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  the 
Gillie's  bill:  they  were  thus  completely  concealed; 
and  the  position  was  so  skilfully  chosen,  that  it 
enabled  them,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  battle,  to 
co-operate  speedily  and  effectually  with  the  main 
army,  or,  should  the  day  go  against  the  Scots,  to 
secure  their  own  retreat,  and  cover  that  of  the  main 
army.  Last  of  all,  Bruce  appears  to  have  stationed  a 
small  force,  or  corps  of  observation,  on  the  Coie  hill, 
already  mentioned,  with  the  design  of  protecting  his 
rear  gainst  any  incursions  of  hostile  Highland  clans, 
or  any  breach  of  tmce  upon  the  part  of  the  governor 
of  Stirling  castle.  He  then  formed  his  reserve  imme- 
diately behind  the  centre  ;  and  having  completed  these 
arrangements,  fixed  the  shaft  or  staff  of  his  royal 
standard  into  a  large  insulated  rock  or  massive  stone 
in  front  of  the  reeerve;  an  interesting  relic,  which 
still  remains,  and  is  shown  upon  the  spot.^ 

Having  thus  judiciously  availed  himself  of  every 
circnmstance,  the  king  reviewed  his  troops,  welcomed   . 
all  courteously,  and  declared  himself  well  satisfied 
with  their  appearance  and  equipment.     The  principal 


>  See  Notn  and  IlIuHtratlons,  letters  BB,  «  On  the  poalUoQ  of  the 
Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  Baimoclibuni,  by  Lieat,  Campbell." 
I  have  to  express  my  sincere  obligations  to  Lieut.  Campbell  for  the 
important  conection  of  some  eiron  into  which  I  had  bllen  in  my 
firet  account  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbnrn.  The  reader  will  find 
some  very  interesting  remarks  by  this  gentleman  npon  this  subject  in 
the  note  referred  to  abore. 
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leaders  of  the  Scottish  army  were  Sir  Edward  Bruce 
the  king's  brother,  Sir  James  Douglas,  Randolph  earl 
of  Moray,  and  Walter  the  high  steward  of  Scotland. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  who  was  still  a 
youth,  were  experienced  and  reteran  leaders,  who  had 
been  long  trained  up  in  war,  and  upon  whom  their 
master  could  place  entire  reliance ;  and  haring  fully 
explained  to  them  his  intended  order  of  battle,  the 
king  waited  in  great  tranquillity  for  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

Soon  after,  word  was  brought  that  the  English 
army  had  lain  atl  night  at  Edinbnigh.  This  was  on 
Saturday  evening  the  22d  of  June,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  soldiers  heard  mass.  It  is 
stated  by  the  contemporary  historians,  that  they  con- 
fessed tbemselTes  with  the  solemnity  of  men  who 
were  resolved  to  die  in  that  field,  or  to  free  their  coun- 
try ;  and  as  it  was  the  vigil  of  St  John,  they  took  no 
dinner,  but  kept  their  fast  on  bread  and  water.  Mean- 
while the  king,  on  Sunday,  after  hearing  mass,  rode 
out  to  examine  the  pita  which  had  been  made,  and  to 
see  that  his  orders  had  been  duly  executed.  Having 
satisfied  himself,  he  returned,  and  commanded  his 
soldiers  to  arm.  This  order  was  promptly  obeyed  ; 
and  all  cheerfully  arrayed  themselves  under  their  dif- 
ferent banners.  Bruce  then  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made,  that  all  who  did  not  feel  fully  resolved  to  win 
the  field,  or  to  die  with  faonoar,  had  at  that  moment 
free  liberty  to  leave  the  army ;  bnt  the  soldiers  raised 
a  great  shout,  and  answered  with  one  accord,  that  they 
were  determined  to  abide  the  enemy.' 

The  king  now  arranged  his  army  in  a  line  consisting 
of  three  square  columns,  or  battles,  of  which  he  in- 

■  BubouT,  pp.  226,  22?, 
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tinsted  the  command  of  the  vaward,  or  centre,  to  the 
Earl  of  Moray.  His  hrother  Edward  led  the  right, 
the  left  was  giren  to  Sir  James  Douglaa,  and  Winter 
the  Steward  of  Scotland/  whilst  Randolph  appears,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  commanded  the  centre. 
Bruce  himself  took  the  command  of  the  reserve,  which 
formed  a  fourth  battle,  drawn  up  immediately  behind 
the  centre,  and  composed  of  the  men  of  Argjle, 
Carrick,  Kentire,  and  the  Isles.  Along  with  him 
was  Angos  of  Isla,  with  the  men  of  Bute ;  and  he 
had  also  under  his  command  a  body  of  five  hundred 
cavalry,  folly  armed,  and  mounted  on  light  and  active 
horses. 

Having  thus  disposed  his  order  of  battle,  the  king 
despatched  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Keith 
to  reconnoitre,  who  soon  after  returned  with  the  news, 
that  they  descried  the  English  host  advancing  in  great 
strength,  and  making  a  very  martial  appearance.  For 
this  intelligence  Bruce  was  well  prepared  ;  yet,  dread- 
ing its  effect  upon  his  soldiers,  he  directed  them  to  give 
ont  to  the  army,  that  the  enemy,  though  numerous, 
were  advancing  in  confused  and  ill-arranged  order." 

Although  this  was  not  exactly  the  case,  the  rash 
character  of  Edward  led  him  to  commit  some  errors 
in  the  disposal  of  his  troops,  which  led  to  fatal  con- 
sequences. He  had  hurried  on  to  Scotland  with  such 
rapidity,  that  the  horses  were  worn  out  with  travel 
and  want  of  food,  and  the  men  were  not  allowed  the 
regular  periods  for  halt  and  refreshment,  so  that  his 
soldiers  went  into  action  under  great  disadvantf^e. 
Upon  advancing  from  Falkirk,  early  in  the  morning, 
and  when  the  English  host  was  only  two  miles  distant 
from  the  Scottish  army,  Edward  despatched  an  ad- 

'  Barbour,  p.  22S,  1.  344,  compared  with.  1.  309.        *  Ibid.,  p.  229.. 
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vaDoed  party  of  eight  handred  caTalrf,  led  by  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  with  orders  to  outflaok  the  enemy  on 
the  left,  and  to  throw  themselves  into  Stirling  castle. 
Brace  had  looked  for  this  movement,  and  had  com- 
manded Randolph,  his  nephew,  to  be  vigilant  in  repell- 
ing any  such  attempt/  Clifford,  however,  unobserved 
bj  Randolph,  made  a  circuit  bj  the  low  grounds  to 
the  east  and  north  of  the  church  of  St  Ninians,  and 
having  thus  avoided  the  front  of  the  Scottish  line,  he 
was  proceeding  towards  the  castle,  when  he  was  de- 
tected by  the  piercing  eye  of  Bruce,  who  rode  hastily 
up  to  Randolph,  and  reproached  him  for  his  careless- 
ness in  having  suffered  the  enemy  to  pass.  "  Oh, 
Randolph ! "  cried  his  master,  "  lightly  have  you 
thought  of  the  chai^  committed  to  you ;  a  rose  baa 
fiillen  from  your  chaplet." '  Stung  by  such  words, 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body  of 
infantry,  basted  at  all  hazards  to  repair  his  error. 
As  he  advanced,  Clifford's  squadron  wheeled  round, 
and  putting  their  spears  in  rest,  charged  him  at  fiill 
speed ;  but  Randolph  bad  formed  his  infantry  in  a 
square,  presenting  a  fttint  on  all  sides,  vrith  the 
spears  fixed  before  them ; '  and  although  he  had  only 
five  hundred  men,  be  awaited  the  shock  of  Clifford  with 
such  firmness,  that  many  of  the  English  were  unhorsed 
and  Sir  William  Dajmecourt,  an  officer  of  note,  who 
had  been  more  forward  in  his  attack  than  bis  com- 
panions, was  stain.*  Unable  to  make  any  impression 
upon  Randolph's  square  by  this  first  attack,  the  Eng- 
lish proceeded  more  leisurely  to  surround  him  on  all 
sides,  and  by  a  second  furious  and  simultaneous  charge 
on  each  front,  endeavoured  to  break  the  line.  But 
the  light  armour,  the  long  spears,  and  the  short  knives 

■  Bubonr,  p.  228.  '  Ibid.  p.  231. 

*  Ibid.  p.  282.  *  Ibid.  p.  234. 
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and  battl&-asea,  of  tbe  Scottish  foot,  proved  a  match 
for  the  heavy-armed  EngliBb  cavalry,  and  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  Randolph's  little  square,  al- 
though it  stood  firm,  seemed  likely  to  be  crashed  to 
pieces  by  the  heavy  metal  which  was  brought  against 
it.  All  this  passed  in  the  sig^t  of  Bruce,  who  was 
surrounded  by  his  officers.  At  length  Sir  James 
Donglas  earnestly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  go  with 
a  reinforcement  to  his  relief.  "  You  shall  not  stir  a 
foot  from  your  ground,"  said  the  king,  "  and  let  Ran- 
dolph extricate  himself  as  best  he  can ;  I  will  not  alter 
my  order  of  battle,  and  lose  my  advantage,  whatever 
may  befall  him." — "  My  liege,"  uiswered  Douglas, 
"  I  cannot  stand  by,  and  see  Randolph  perish,  when 
I  may  bring  him  help ;  so  by  your  leave  I  must  away 
to  his  succour."  Bruce  unwillingly  consented,  and 
Douglas  immediately  held  his  way  towards  Randolph.^ 
By  this  time  the  King  of  England  had  brought  up 
his  mun  army,  and  ordered  a  halt,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  his  leaders,  whether  it  were  expedient 
to  join  battle  that  same  day,  or  take  a  night  to  re- 
fresh his  troops.  By  some  mistake,  however,  the 
centre  of  the  En^ah  continued  its  march,  not  aware 
of  this  order,  and  on  their  approach,  Bmce  rode  foi> 
ward  alone  to  make  some  new  arrangements,  which 
were  called  for  by  the  absence  of  Randolph,  and  to 
take  a  final  view  of  the  disposition  of  his  army.  He 
was  at  this  time  in  front  of  his  own  line,  meanly 
mounted  on  a  hackney,  but  clad  in  full  annour,  with 
his  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  distinguished  from  his 
nobles  by  a  small  erown  of  gold  surmounting  his  steel 
helmet.  On  the  approach  of  the  English  vaward,  led 
by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  Sir  H^ty 

'  Barbour,  pp.  233,  S3*. 
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de  Bouoe,  an  English  knight,  who  rode  aboat  a  bow- 
shot in  advance  of  his  companions,  recc^ized  the 
king,  and  galloped  forward  to  attack  him.  Boane  was 
anued  at  all  points,  aud  excellently  moanted  on  a 
heavy  war-horse,  so  that  the  contest  was  most  un- 
equal, and  Brace  might  have  retired;  bat  for  a  moment 
he  forgot  bis  duties  as  a  general  in  his  feelings  as  a 
knight,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his  soldiers,  spurred  his 
little  hackney  forward  to  his  assailant.  There  was  an 
interval  of  breathless  suspense,  but  it  lasted  only  a 
moment ;  for  as  the  English  knight  came  on  in  full 
career,  the  king  parried  the  spear,  and,  raising  himself 
in  his  stirrups  as  he  passed,  with  one  blow  of  his  battle- 
axe  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  by  almost  cleaving  his 
head  in  two.^  Upon  this  his  soldiers  raised  a  great 
shout,  and  advanced  hardily  upon  the  English  centre, 
which  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  main  army ;  and 
Bruce,  afraid  of  disorder  getting  into  his  line  of  battle, 
called  back  his  men  from  the  pursuit,  after  they  had 
aMu  a  few  of  the  English  soldiers.  When  they 
had  time  to  recollect  themaelves,  the  Scottish  leaders 
earnestly  remonstrated  with  the  king  for  the  rash 
manner  in  which  he  exposed  himself;  and  Bruce, 
somewhat  ashamed  of  the  adventure,  changed  the  sub- 
ject, and  looking  at  the  broken  shaft  which  he  held  in 
hie  hand,  with  a  smile  replied,  "  He  was  sorry  for  the 
loss  of  his  good  battle-axe." ' 

All  this  passed  so  quickly,  that  the  contest  between 
Randolph  and  Clifford  was  still  undecided ;  but  Dou- 
glas, as  he  drew  near  to  his  friend's  rescue,  perceived 
that  the  English  had  by  this  time  begun  to  waver,  and 
that  disorder  was  rapidly  getting  into  their  ranks. 
Commanding  his  men,  therefore,  to  halt,  "  Let  us 

>  B&rbour,  pp.  230,  236.  *  Ibid,  p.  237- 
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not,"  cried  he,  "  diminish  the  glory  of  so  redonbtable 
an  encounter,  by  coming  in  at  the  eud  to  share  it- 
The  brave  men  that  fight  yonder,  without  our  help, 
will  soon  discomfit  the  enemy."  And  the  resalt  was 
as  Doaglas  had  foreseen  ;  for  Randolph,  who  qnickly 
perceived  the  same  indications,  began  to  press  the 
English  cavalry  with  repeated  charges  and  increasing 
fury,  BO  that  they  at  length  entirely  broke,  and  fled  in 
great  disorder.  The  attempt  to  throw  succours  into 
the  castle  was  thus  completely  defeated  ;  and  Clifford, 
after  losing  many  of  his  men,  who  were  slain  in  the 
pursuit,  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  army  with  the 
scattered  and  dispirited  remains  of  his  squadron.^  So 
steadily  had  the  Scots  kept  their  ranks,  that  Randolph 
had  sustained  a  very  inconsiderable  loss. 

From  the  result  of  these  two  attacks,  and  especially 
ft-om  the  defeat  of  Clifford,  Bruce  drew  a  good  augury, 
and  cheerfully  congratulated  his  soldiers  on  so  fair  a 
beginning.  He  observed  to  them,  that  they  had 
defeated  the  flower  of  the  English  cavalry,  and  had 
driven  back  the  centre  division  of  their  great  army ; 
and  remarked,  that  the  same  circumstances  which 
gave  spirit  and  animation  to  their  hopes,  must  com- 
municate depression  to  the  enemy.'  As  the  day  was 
far  spent,  he  held  a  military  council  of  his  leaders, 
and  requested  their  advice,  whether,  having  now  seen 
the  numbers  and  strength  of  their  opponents,  it  was 
expedient  to  hazard  a  battle,  declaring  himself  ready 
to  submit  his  individual  opinion  to  the  judgment  of 
the  majority.  But  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  com- 
manders were  not  in  a  retreating  mood ;  and  although 
aware  of  the  great  disparity  of  force,  the  English 
army  being  more  than  triple  that  of  Bruce,  they  de- 

■  Buboar,  pp.  238,  23».  *  Ibid.,  pp.  240,  241. 
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olared  their  ananimouB  desire  to  keep  their  position, 
Mid  to  fight  on  the  morrow.  The  king  then  told  them 
that  such  was  his  own  wish,  and  commanded  them  to 
have  the  whole  army  arrayed  next  morning  by  day- 
break, in  the  order  and  upon  the  gronnd  already 
agreed  on.  He  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  preserve 
the  firmest  order,  each  man  under  his  own  banner, 
uid  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  enemy  with  levelled 
spears,  so  that  even  the  hindmost  ranks  of  the  English 
wonld  feel  the  shock.  He  pointed  out  to  them,  that 
erery  thing  in  the  approaching  battle,  which  waa  to 
determine  whether  Scotland  was  to  be  free  or  enslaved, 
depended  on  their  own  steady  discipUne  and  delibe- 
rate valour.  He  conjured  them  not  to  allow  a  single 
soldier  to  qait  his  banner  or  bre^  the  array ;  and,  if 
they  shonld  be  successfal,  by  no  means  to  b^n  to 
plunder  or  to  make  prisoners,  as  long  as  a  single 
enemy  remained  on  the  field.  He  promised  that  the 
heirs  of  all  who  fell  should  receive  their  lands  free, 
and  without  the  accustomed  feudal  fine ;  and  he 
assured  them,  with  a  determined  and  cheerful  counte- 
nuice,  that  if  the  orders  he  had  now  given  were 
obeyed,  they  might  confidently  look  forward  to  vic- 
tory.^ 

Having  thus  spoken  to  his  leaders,  the  army  were 
dismissed  to  their  quarters.  In  the  evening,  they 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  battle,  and 
passed  the  night  in  arms  upon  the  field.  Meanwhile, 
the  English  king  and  his  leaders  had  resolved,  on 
account  of  the  fatigue  undergone  by  the  troops,  and 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  which  appeared  amongst 
them,  to  delay  the  attack,  and  drew  off  to  the  low 
groonda  to  the  right  and  rear  of  their  original  posi- 

*  Barbour,  pp.  243,  244. 
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tion,  Trhere  they  passed  the  night  in  riot  and  disorder.' 
At  this  time,  it  is  said,  a  Scotsman,  who  served  in  the 
English  axmj,  deserted  to  Bruce,  and  informed  him 
he  could  lead  him  to  the  attack  so  aa  to  seeure  an 
easy  victory.  Robert,  however,  was  not  thus  to  be 
drawn  firom  his  position,  and  determined  to  await  the 
enemy  on  the  gronnd  already  chosen. 

On  Monday,  the  24th  of  Jane,  at  the  first  break  of 
day,  the  Scottish  king  confessed,  and,  along  with  bis 
army,  heard  mass.  Thia  solemn  service  was  per- 
formed by  Maurice,  the  Abbot  of  Incbaffray,  upon  an 
eminence  in  front  of  their  line ;  and  after  its  codcIu- 
sion  the  soldiers  took  breakfast,  and  arranged  them- 
selves under  their  different  banners.  They  wore  light 
armour,  but  of  excellent  temper.  Their  weapons 
were,  a  battle-axe,  slung  at  their  side,  and  long  spears, 
besides  knives,  or  daggers,  which  the  former  afi^r  of 
Randolph  had  proved  to  be  highly  effective  in  close 
combat.  When  the  whole  army  was  in  array,  they 
proceeded,  with  displayed  banners,  to  make  knights, 
as  was  the  custom  before  a  battle.  Bruce  conferred 
that  honour  upon  Walter  the  young  Steward  of  Scot- 
land, Sir  James  Douglas,  and  many  other  brave  men, 
in  due  order,  and  according  to  their  rank.' 

By  this  time,  the  van  of  the  English  army,  com- 
posed of  archers  and  lances,  and  led  by  the  Earls  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford,  approached  within  bowshot ; 
and  at  a  little  distance  behind,  the  remaining  nine 
divisions,  which,  confined  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
ground,  were  compressed  into  a  close  column  of  great 
and  unwieldy  dimensions.'  This  vast  body  was  con- 
ducted by  the  King  of  England  in  person,  who  had 
along  with  him  a  body-guard  of  five  hundred  chosen 

'  Thomu  de  la  More,  apud  Cunden,  p.  S94. 

*  BuboDT,  p.  as.  *  Walringham,  p.  105. 
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horse.  He  was  attended  hj  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Sir  Ingram  Umfraville,  and  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine,  a 
knight  of  Khodes,  of  great  reputation.*  When  Ed- 
ward approached  near  enongh,  and  observed  the  Scot- 
tish army  drawn  ap  on  foot,  and  their  firm  array  and 
determined  countenance,  he  expressed  much  surprise, 
and,  turning  to  Umfraville,  asked  him,  "  If  he  thought 
these  Scots  would  fight?"  Umfraville  replied,  that 
they  assuredly  would ;  and  he  then  advised  Edward, 
instead  of  an  open  attack,  to  pretend  to  retreat  behind 
his  encampment,  npon  which  be  was  confident,  from 
bis  old  experience  in  the  Scottish  wars,  that  the  enemy 
would  break  their  array,  and  rush  on  without  order 
or  discipline,  bo  that  the  English  army  might  easily 
attack  and  overwhelm  them.  UmAuville,  an  Angli- 
cised Scottish  baron,  who  had  seen  much  service 
against  Edward's  father,  and  had  only  sworn  fealty  in 
1305,  spoke  this  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
COnntrymen  ;  but  Edward  fortunately  disdained  his 
counsel.  At  this  moment  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffray, 
barefooted  and  holding  a  crucifix  aloft  in  his  hand, 
walked  slowly  along  the  Scottish  line ;  and  as  he 
passed,  the  whole  army  knelt  down,*  and  prayed  for 
a  moment  with  the  solemnity  of  men  who  felt  it 
might  be  their  last  act  of  devotion.  "  See,"  cried 
Edward,  "  they  are  kneeling ;  they  ask  mercy ! " — 
"  They  do,  my  li^e,"  replied  Umfraville,  "  but  it  is 
from  God,  not  from  us.  Trust  me,  yon  men  will  win 
the  day,  or  die  upon  the  field."' — "  Be  it  so,  then," 
said  Edward,  and  immediately  commanded  the  charge 
to  be  sounded.  The  English  van,  led  by  Gloucester 
and  Hereford,  now  spurred  forward  their  horses,  and 

'  F<£de»,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.    Fordun  h  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 

>  ForduD  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

'  Barbour,  p.  2fi0  ;  and  Chronicle  of  LaneicOEt,  p.  226. 
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at  full  gallop  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots, 
commanded  hy  Edward  Brace ;  but  a  dispute  between 
the  two  English  barona  as  to  precedency,  caused  the 
charge,  though  rapid,  to  be  broken  and  irregular. 
Gloucester,  who  had  been  irritated  the  day  before  by 
some  galling  remarks  of  the  king,  insisted  on  leading 
the  van,  a  post  which  of  right  belonged  to  Hereford, 
as  Constable  of  England.  To  this  Hereford  would  not 
agree ;  and  Gloucester,  as  they  disputed,  seeing  the 
Scottish  right  advancing,  sprung  forward  at  the  head 
of  his  own  division,  and,  without  being  supported  by 
the  rest  of  the  van,  attacked  the  enemy,  who  received 
them  with  a  shock  which  caused  the  noise  of  the  meeting 
of  their  spears  to  be  heard  a  great  way  off,  and  threw 
many  knights  from  their  saddles,  whose  horses  were 
stabbed  and  rendered  furious  by  their  wounds.^  While 
the  right  wing  was  thas  engaged,  Randolph,  who  com- 
manded the  centre  division,  advanced  at  a  steady  pace 
to  meet  the  main  body  of  the  English,  whom  he  con- 
fronted and  attacked  with  great  intrepidity,  althongh 
the  enemy  ontnumbered  him  by  ten  to  one.  His 
square,  to  use  an  expression  of  Barboar,  was  soon 
surronnded  and  lost  amidst  the  English,  aa  if  it  had 
plunged  into  the  sea ;  upon  which  Sir  James  Douglas 
and  Walter  the  Steward  brought  np  the  left  wing ;  so 
that  the  whole  line,  composed  of  the  three  battles,  was 
now  engaged,  and  the  battle  r^^d  with  great  fury.^ 
The  English  cavalry  attempting,  by  repeated  chaises, 
to  break  the  line  of  the  Scottish  spearmen,  and  they 
standing  firm  in  their  array,  and  presenting  on  every 
side  a  serried  front  of  steel,  caused  a  shock  and  melee, 
which  is  not  easily  described ;  and  the  slat^bter  was 
increased,  by  the  remembrance  of  many  years  of  griev- 

'  Barbour,  p.  251.  '  Ibid.  pp.  262,  263. 
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ons  injary  and  oppression,  producing,  on  the  part  of 
the  Soots,  an  exasperation  of  feeling,  and  an  eager 
deaire  of  revenge.  At  every  successiTe  charge,  the 
English  cavalry  lost  more  men,  and  fell  into  greater 
confusion  than  hefore ;  and  this  confusion  was  infinitely 
increased  by  the  confined  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
the  immense  mass  of  their  army.  The  Scottish  squares, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  light  and  compact,  though 
firm ;  they  moved  easily,  altered  their  front  at  pleasure, 
and  suited  themselves  to  every  emergency  of  the  battle. 
They  were,  however,  dreadfully  galled  by  the  English 
bowmen ;  and  Bruce,  dreading  the  efiect  of  the  con- 
stant and  deadly  showers  of  arrows,  which  fell  like 
b^l  upon  them,  directed  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  mar- 
shall,  to  make  a  circuit,  with  the  five  hundred  horse 
which  were  in  the  reserve,  round  the  morass  called 
Milton  B<^,  and  to  charge  the  ardiers  in  flank.  This 
movement  was  executed  with  great  decision  and  rapi- 
dity ;  and  such  was  its  effect,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  archers,  who  had  neither  spears  nor  other  weapons 
to  defend  themselves  against  cavalry,  were  in  a  short 
time  overthrowii  and  dispersed,  without  any  prolonged 
attempt  at  resiatauce.'  Part  of  them  fled  to  the  main 
army,  and  the  rest  did  not  again  attempt  to  rally 
or  make  head  during  the  continuance  of  the  battle. 
Althou^  such  was  the  success  of  this  judicious  attack, 
the  English  still  kept  fighting  with  great  determina- 
tion ;  but  they  had  already  lost  some  of  their  bravest 
commanders,  and  Bruce  could  discern  symptoms  of 
exhaustion  and  impatience.  He  saw,  too,  that  his  own 
infikntry  were  still  fresh  and  well-breathed;  and  he 
assured  his  leaders  that  the  attack,  continued  but  for 
a  short  time,  and  pushed  with  vigour,  must  make  the 

■  BttTbonr,  pp.  2M,  2M. 
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day  their  own.  It  was  at  tbia  moment  that  be  brought 
np  bis  whole  reserre,  and  the  four  battles  of  the  Soots 
were  now  completely  engaged  in  one  line.*  The  Scot- 
tish archers,  unlike  the  English,  carried  short  battle- 
axes  ;  and  with  these,  after  they  had  exhausted  their 
arrows,  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and  made  great 
havock.  The  Scottish  commanders,  too,  the  king, 
Edward  Bruce,  Douglas,  Randolph,  and  the  Steward, 
were  fighting  in  the  near  presence  of  each  other,  and 
animated  with  a  generous  rivalry.  At  this  time,  Bar- 
bour, wb(»»  account  o(  the  battle  is  evidently  taken 
from  eye-witnesses,  describes  the  field  as  exhibiting  a 
terrific  spectacle.  "  It  was  awful,"  says  he,  "  to  hear 
the  noise  of  these  four  battles  fighting  in  a  line,  the 
clang  of  arms,  the  shoots  of  the  knights  as  they  raised 
their  war-cry ;  to  see  the  flight  of  the  arrows,  which 
maddened  the  horses,  the  alternate  sinking  and  rising 
of  the  baaners,  and  the  ground  slippery  with  gore,  and 
covered  with  shreds  of  armour,  broken  spears,  pennons, 
and  rich  scarfs,  torn  and  soiled  with  blood  and  day ; 
and  to  listen  to  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the 
dying."  The  wavering  of  the  English  lines  was  now 
discernible  by  the  Scottish  soldiers  themselves,  who 
shouted  when  they  saw  it,  and  calling  out,  "On  them, 
on  them — they  foil!"  pressed  forward  with  renewed 
vigour,  giuning  ground  upon  their  enemy.'  At  this 
critical  moment,  there  appeared  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  Gillie's  hill,  already  described,  a  large  body  of  troops 
marching  with  displayed  banners,  and  apparently  in 
firm  array,  towards  the  field.  It  was  the  mixed 
multitude  of  the  highland  clans  and  camp-followers, 
who,  according^  to  Bruce's  orders,  had  seized  this 
moment  to  advance ;  and  the  spectacle,  which  was 

'  Boriwar,  p.  268.    Ohron.  of  lAoercoit,  p.  225. 
■  Baitwur,  p.  260. 
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inatantly  believed  to  be  a  reinforcement  proceeding  to 
join  the  Scote,  spread  difima;  amidst  the  ranks  of  the 
English ;  and  King  Robert,  whose  eye  waa  eTerjwhere, 
to  perceive  and  take  adrant^e  of  the  slightest  move- 
ment in  hia  favour,  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  reserve, 
and  raising  his  ensenye,  or  war-crj,  furiously  pressed 
on  the  enemy.*  It  was  this  last  charge,  which  was 
followed  up  by  the  advance  of  the  whole  line,  that 
decided  the  day ;  the  English,  who  hitherto,  although 
wavering,  had  preserved  their  array,  now  broke  into 
disjointed  squadrons ;  part  began  to  quit  the  field,  and 
no  efforts  of  their  leaders  could  restore  order.  The 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  mounted  on  a  spirited 
war-horse,  which  had  lately  been  presented  to  him  by 
the  king,'  in  one  of  his  attempts  to  rally  his  men,  rode 
desperately  upon  the  division  of  Edward  Bruce ;  he 
waa  instantly  unhorsed,  and  fell  pierced  by  numerous 
wounds  of  the  Scottish  lances.  The  flight  now  became 
general,  and  the  slaughter  great.  The  banners  of 
twenty-seven  barons  were  laid  in  the  dust,  and  their 
miisters  slain.  Amongst  these  were  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, a  veteran  and  experienced  commander,  and  Sir 
Edmund  Mauley,  the  Seneschal  of  England.  On  see- 
ing the  entire  rout  of  his  army,  Edward  reluctantly 
allowed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  seize  his  bridle,  and 
force  him  off  the  field,  guarded  by  five  hundred  heavy- 
armed  horse.  Sir  Giles  de  Ai^entine  accompanied 
him  a  short  way,  till  he  saw  the  king  in  safety.  He 
then  reined  up,  and  bade  him  farewell.  "  It  has  never 
been  my  custom,"  said  he,  "to  fiy ;  and  here  I  must 
take  my  fortune."     Saying  this,  he  put  spurs  to  his 

■  Barbour,  p.  261. 

*  Hutchiiuon'a  Hiet.  and  Antiqoitiea  of  the  PalatinaU  of  Durham, 
p.  261.  "  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  Richard  Kellow,  had  a  ihort  time 
before  presented  tbiB  war-horse,  an  aaimal  of  liigh  price,  along  with 
one  thousand  marks,  to  King  Edward." 
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horse,  and  crying  out,  *'  An  Argentine!"  chained  the 
squadron  of  Ed^rard  Bruce,  and,  like  Gloucester,  was 
soon  borne  dowu  by  the  force  of  the  Scottish  spears, 
and  cut  to  pieces.*  Multitudes  of  the  English  were 
drowned  when  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Forth. 
Many,  in  their  fiight,  got  entangled  in  the  pits,  which 
they  seem  to  hare  avoided  in  their  first  attack,  and 
were  there  suffocated  or  slain ;  others,  who  vainly 
endeavoured  to  pass  the  ru^ed  banks  of  the  Bannock 
bum,  were  slain  iu  that  quarter ;  so  completely  was 
this  little  river  heaped  up  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  horse,  that  the  pursuers  passed  dry  over  the  mass 
as  if  it  were  a  bridge.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  and  amongst  these 
two  hundred  knights  and  seven  hundred  esquires. 
A  large  body  of  Welsh  fied,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Maurice  Berkclay,  bat  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  slain,  or  taken  prisoners,  before  they  reached 
England.* 

Such  also  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  King  of 
England  himself,  had  Bruce  been  able  to  spare  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  cavalry  to  follow  up  the  chase.  But 
when  Edward  left  the  field,  with  his  five  hundred 
horse,  many  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy  still  lin- 
gered about  the  low  grounds,  and  numbers  had  taken 
refdge  under  the  walls,  and  in  the  hollow  recesses  of 
the  rock  on  which  Stirling  castle  is  built.^  These, 
had  they  rallied,  might  have  still  created  much  annoy- 
ance, a  part  of  the  Scottish  army  being  occupied  in 
plundering  the  camp ;  and  it  thus  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  Bruce  to  keep  the  more  efficient  part  of 
his  troops  tt^ther.  .When  Douglas,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  pursue  the  king,  he  conld  obtain  no  more 

'  BarJwmr,  p.  2B3.  »  Ibid.  pp.  268,  267.  *  Ibid, 
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than  sixty  horaemeD.  In  paasing  the  Torwood,  he 
was  met  bj  Sir  Laurence  Abemethy,  haateniog  with 
a  small  body  of  cavalry  to  join  the  Eogliah.  This 
knight  immediately  deserted  a  failing  cause,  and 
aaaisted  in  the  chase.  They  made  ap  to  the  fugitive 
monarch  at  Lithgow ;  but  Douglas  deemed  it  impru- 
dent to  baxard  an  attack  with  so  ioferior  a  force.  He 
pressed  so  hard  npoD  him,  however,  as  not  to  suffer 
tbe  En^ish  to  have  a  moment's  rest ;  and  it  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  panic  which  had  seized  them,  that  a  body 
of  five  hundred  heavy  horse,  armed  to  the  teeth,  fled 
before  eighty  Scottish  carabry,  withoat  attempting  to 
make  a  stand.  Bat  it  is  probable  they  believed  Dou- 
glas to  be  tbe  advance  of  the  army.^  Edward  at  last 
gained  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  where  be  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  Earl  of  March,  and  from  which  be 
passed  by  sea  to  Berwick.  In  the  meantime,  Bruce 
sent  a  party  to  attack  the  fuj^tives  who  cluBtered  round 
the  rock  of  Stirling.  These  were  immediately  made 
prisoners;  and  having  ascertained  that  no  enemy  re- 
mained, the  king  permitted  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  and  give  themselves  up  to  plunder.  The 
unfortunate  stragglers  were  slaughtered  by  the  pea- 
santry, as  they  were  dispersed  over  the  country ;  and 
many  of  them,  casting  away  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, hid  themselves  in  the  woods,  or  fled  almost 
naked  from  the  field.'  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  booty  which  was  divided  by  tbe  Scottish 
soldiera,  may  be  formed  front  tbe  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  an  English  historian,  "  That  the  chariots, 
wagons,  and  wheeled  carriages,  which  were  loaded 
with  tbe  ba^age  and  military  stores,  would,  if  drawn 
up  in  a  line,  have  extended  for  twenty  leagues."^ 

'  Hem;  Knighton,  p.  2533.     Wftbtngham,  p.  lOfi. 

wiB,  p.  161.  •  Ibid.  p.  147. 
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These,  along  with  numeroas  herds  of  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  swiae ;  store  of  hay,  com  and  wine ; 
the  Teasels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  king  and 
his  nobility;  the  money-cheats  holding  the  treasure 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops ;  a  large  assemblage  of 
splendid  arms,  rich  wearing  apparel,  horse  and  tent 
famiture,  from  the  royal  wardrobe  and  private  reposi- 
tones  of  the  knights  and  noblemen  who  were  in  the 
field ;  and  a  great  booty  in  yalaable  horses,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  were  dtstribnted  by 
Bruce  amongst  his  soldiers  with  a  generosity  and  im- 
partiality which  rendered  him  highly  popular.  Besides 
aH  this,  Edward  had  brought  along  with  him  many 
instroments  of  war,  and  machines  employed  in  the 
besieging  of  towns,  such  as  petrouels,  trebuehets,  man- 
gonels, and  battering  rama,  which,  intended  for  the 
demolition  of  the  Scottish  castles,  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Brace,  to  be  turned,  in  future  wars,  against 
England.  The  liviug  booty,  too,  in  the  many  prison- 
ers of  rank  who  were  taken,  was  great.  Twenty-two 
barons  and  bannerets,  and  sixty  knights,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soota.  Considering  the  grievous  injuries 
whi(^  he  had  personally  sustained,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land evinced  a  generous  forbearance  in  the  uses  of  hia 
victory,  which  does  him  high  honour:  not  only  was 
there  no  unnecessary  slaughter,  no  uncalled-for  severity 
of  retaliation,  but,  in  their  place,  we  find  a  high-toned 
courtesy,  which  has  called  forth  the  praises  of  bis 
enemies.^  The  body  of  the  young  and  noble  Earl  of 
Gloucester  was  reverently  carried  to  a  neighbouring 
church,  and  every  holy  rite  duly  observed.  It  wag 
afterwards  sent  to  England,  along  with  the  last 
remains  of  the  brave  Lord  Clifford,  to  be  interred  with 

'  Joh.  de  Trokelowe,  p.  2a 
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the  honours  dae  to  their  rank.  The  rest  of  the  slain 
were  reYerently  buried  npon  the  field.^  Early  next 
moruing,  as  the  king  examined  the  ground.  Sit  Mar- 
maduke  de  Twenge,  who  had  lurked  all  night  in  the 
woods,  presented  himself  to  Bruce,  and,  kneeling  down, 
delirered  himself  as  hie  prisoner.  Bruce  kindly  raised 
him,  retained  him  in  bis  company  for  some  time,  and 
then  dismissed  him,  not  only  without  ransom,  but 
enriched  with  presents.* 

It  happened  that  one  Boston,  a  Carmelite  fiiar,  and 
esteemed  an  excellent  poet,  had  been  commanded  by 
Edward  to  accompany  the  army,  that  he  might  immor- 
talize the  expected  triumph  of  his  master.  He  was 
taken ;  and  Brace  commanded  him,  aa  aai  appropriate 
ransom,  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Scots  at  Bau- 
nockbuni, — a  task  which  he  has  accomplished  in  a 
composition  which  still  remains  an  extraordinary  relic 
of  the  Leonine,  or  rhyming  hexameters.' 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Mowbray,  the  English 
governor  of  Stirling,  having  delivered  up  that  fortress, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  truce,  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Bothwell  castle, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  capitulated,  after  a 
short  siege,  to  Edward  Bruce.  This  nobleman  was 
exchanged  for  five  illustrious  prisoners,  Bnice's  wife, 
his  sister  Christian,  his  daughter  Marjory,  Wishart 
the  Bishop  of  Ola^w,  now  blind,  and  the  young  Earl 
of  Mar,  nephew  to  the  king.  John  de  Segrave,  made 
prisoner  at  Bannockbum,  was  ransomed  for  five  Scot- 
tish barons ;  so  that,  in  these  exchanges,  the  English 
appear  to  have  received  nothing  like  an  adequate 
value.    The  riches  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  the 

■  Barbour,  p.  273.  ■  Ibid.  p.  269. 

'  Fordoii  A  GihkIb),  p.  SAI. 
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EDgliah,  luid  the  subseqaent  Tansom  paid  for  the 
maltitnde  of  prisoaers,  must  have  been  great.  The 
exact  amount  cannot  be  easily  estimated,  but  some 
idea  of  it  may  be  formed  ftrom  the  tone  of  deep  lamen- 
tation assumed  by  the  Monk  of  Malmesbury.  "  O  day 
of  Tengeance  and  of  misfortune!"  says  he;  "day  of 
disgrace  and  perdition !  unworthy  to  be  included  in 
the  circle  of  the  year,  which  tarnished  the  feme  of 
England,  and  enriched  the  Scots  with  the  plunder  of 
the  precious  stnffii  of  onr  nation,  to  the  extent  of  two 
hundred  thoosand  pounds.  Alas !  of  how  many  noble 
barons,  and  accomplished  knights,  and  high-spirited 
young  soldiers, — of  what  a  store  of  excellent  arms, 
and  golden  vessels,  and  costly  yestments,  did  one  short 
and  miserable  day  deprive  us!"^  Two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  money  in  those  times,  amounts  to 
about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
or  nearly  three  millions  of  our  present  money.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sir  William  Vipont,  and  Sir  Walter 
Ross,  the  bosom  friend  of  Edward  Bruce,  were  the 
only  persons  of  note  who  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the 
Scots,  whose  loss,  even  in  common  men,  was  small ; 
proving  how  effectually  their  squares  bad  repelled  the 
English  cavalry. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Bannockbnm,  interest- 
ing above  all  others  which  have  been  fought  between 
the  then  rival  nations,  if  we  oomuder  the  issue  which 
bnng  upon  it ;  and  glorious  to  Scotland,  both  in  the 
determined  courage  with  which  it  was  disputed  by  the 
troops,  the  high  military  talents  displayed  by  the  king 
and  his  leaders,  and  the  amazing  disparity  between  the 
numbers  of  the  combatants.   Its  consequences  were  in 

'  Monftohi  HftlnoesbariaiuUi,  p.  152. 
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the  higheBt  degree  important.  It  put  an  end  for  ever 
to  all  rational  hope  upon  the  part  of  England  of  ac- 
oomplishing  the  oooqaeat  of  her  sister  countrj.  The 
plan,  of  which  we  can  diaoem  the  fonndatlons  as  &r 
back  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  which  the  first  Edward  was  content  to 
throw  awaj  bo  mnch  of  treasure  and  blood,  was  put 
down  in  the  way  in  which  all  such  eehemee  ongbt  to 
be  defeated — by  the  strong  hand  of  free-born  men, 
who  were  determined  to  remain  so ;  and  the  spirit  of 
indignant  resiatanoe  to  foreign  power,  which  had  been 
awakened  by  Wallace,  but  crushed  for  a  season  by 
the  dissensions  of  a  jealous  nobility,  was  concentrated 
by  the  master-spirit  of  Brace,  and  found  fiilly  adequate 
to  overwhelm  the  united  military  energies  of  a  king- 
dom, fur  superior  to  Scotland  in  all  that  constituted 
military  strength.  Nor  have  the  consequences  of  this 
victory  been  partial  or  confined.  Their  duration 
throughout  succeeding  centuries  of  Scottish  history 
and  Scottish  liberty,  down  to  the  hour  in  which  this  is 
written,  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  without  launching 
out  into  any  inappropriate  field  of  historical  specu- 
lation, we  have  only  to  think  of  the  most  obriona 
consequences  which  must  have  resulted  ttom  Scotland 
becoming  a  conquered  province  of  England  ;  and  if  we 
wish  for  proo^  to  fix  onr  eyes  on  the  present  eoadition 
qf  Ireland,  in  order  to  feel  the  reality  of  all  that  we 
owe  to  the  victory  at  Bannookbum,  and  to  the 
memory  of  snch  men  as  Bniee,  Randolph,  and 
Douglas. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
ROBERT   BRUCE. 

1314— 132». 

OONTEUPOBAJtY  PBIHCBe. 
Phiiipiv. 


A  DEEP  and  general  panic  seized  the  EngliBh  after 
the  disaatrons  defeat  at  Bannockbom.  The  weak  and 
undecided  character  of  the  king  infected  his  nobility ; 
and  the  common  soldiers,  having  lost  all  confidence  in 
their  officers,  became  feeble  and  dispirited  themselTes. 
"  A  hondred  English  wonld  not  hesitate,"  says  W^- 
BJDgham,  "  to  flj  from  two  or  three  Scottish  soldiers, 
ao  grierooslyhad  their  wonted  courage  deserted  them."* 
Taking  advantage  of  this  dejection,  the  king,  in  the 
banning  of  antnmn,'  sent  Douglas  and  Edward 
Bruce  across  the  eastern  marches,  with  an  army 
which  wasted  Northumberland,  and  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  the  principality  of  Dnrham,  where 
tiiey  levied  severe  contributions.  They  next  pushed 
forward  into  Yorkshire,  and  plondered  Richmond, 
driving  away  a  lai^e  body  of  cattle,  and  making  many 
prisoners.  On  their  way  homeward, tiliey  burnt  Appleby 

'  WaluiighAiii,  p.  106. 

■  It  w«a  befora  the  lOtb  of  Aognst.    Botali  Scotic,  rol.  i.  p.  129. 
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and  Kirkwold,  sacked  and  set  fire  to  the  -villages  in 
their  route,  and  fonnd  the  English  so  dispirited  every 
where,  that  their  army  reached  Scotland,  loaded  with 
spoil,  and  unchallenged  by  an  enemy.*  Edward,  in- 
dignant at  their  saceesses,  issued  his  writs  for  the 
muster  of  a  new  army  to  be  assembled  from  the  diffe- 
rent wapentachs  of  Yorkshire ;  commanded  ships  to 
be  commissioned  and  victualled  for  a  second  Scottish 
expedition ;  and  appointed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to 
be  governor  of  the  country  between  Berwick  and  the 
river  Trent,  with  the  arduous  charge  of  defending  it 
against  reiterated  attacks,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  royal  commission,  "  the  burnings,  slaughters,  and 
inhumfui  and  sacrilegious  depredations  of  the  Scots."' 
These,  however,  were  only  parchment  levies;  and 
before  a  single  vessel  was  manned,  or  a  single  horse- 
man had  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  the  indefiitigable 
Bruce  had  sent  a  second  army  into  England,  which 
ravfm;ed  Redesdale  and  Tynedale,  again  marking  their 
pn^p^ss  by  the  black  ashes  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  compelling  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  border 
counties  to  snrrender  their  whole  wealth,  and  to  pur- 
chase their  lives  with  large  sums  of  money.'  From 
this  they  diverged  in  their  destructive  progress  into 
Cumberland ;  and  either  from  despair,  or  from  inclina- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  plunder,  many  of  the  English 
borderers  joined  th&  invading  army,  and  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  Scottish  king.* 

Alarmed  at  these  visitations,  and  finding  little  pro- 
tection from  the  inactivity  of  Edward,  and  the  dis- 
union and  intrigues  of  the  nobility,  the  barons  and 


*  Chton.  Lanercost,  p.  228. 

■  Rotali  Scotic,  rul.  L  p.  129.    lOth  Aagnrt,  1314. 

*  ChioD.  lAnercost,  p.  229. 

*  Rotnli  Sootic,  rol.  i.  pp.  152, 153. 
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clergy  of  the  northern  parts  of  England  assembled  at 
York ;  and  baTing  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
protection  of  tbeir  neighbourhood  against  tbe  Scots, 
appointed  four  captains  to  command  tbe  forces  of  the 
country,  and  to  adopt  measures  for  the  public  safety. 
Edward  immediately  coufirmed  this  nomiQation,  and, 
for  the  pressing  nature  of  the  emergency,  tbe  measure 
was  not  impolitic  ;  but  these  border  troops  soon  foi^ot 
tbeir  ^allegiance,  and,  upon  the  failure  of  tbeir  regular 
supplies  from  tbe  king's  exchequer,  became  little  better 
than  the  Scots  tbemselTes,  plundering  the  country, 
and  subsisting  themselves  by  every  species  of  theft, 
robbery,  and  murder.^ 

Robert  wisely  seized  this  period  of  distress  and  na- 
ti6nal  dejection,  to  make  pacific  OTcrtures  to  Edward, 
and  to  assure  him  that,  having  secured  tbe  indepen- 
dence of  his  kingdom,  there  was  nothing  which  he 
more  anxiously  desired,  than  a  firm  and  lasting  peace 
between  tbe  two  nations.  N^otiations  soon  after 
followed.  Four  Scottish  ambassadors  met  with  tbe 
commissioners  of  England,  and  various  attempts  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual  peace,  or  at 
least  of  a  temporary  truce  between  tbe  rival  countries  ; 
but  these  entirely  foiled,  ovring,  probably,  to  the  high 
tone  assumed  by  the  Scottish  envoys ;  and  the  termi- 
nation of  this  destructive  war  appeared  still  more  dis- 
tant than  before.'    Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  tbe 

■  Rotolt  ScotI«,  ToL  i.  p.  137, 10th  Juinuy,  13U.  Wftlnngbttm, 
p.  110.  Lord  HaUee  has  itated,  that  Edward  asaembled  a  parliament 
at  York,  in  1314,  and  qnotea  the  Foedera,  vol.  iii.  pp.  491,  493,  for 
bb  anthority.  This,  I  think,  mnrt  be  an  error ;  as  these  pages  rather 
prove  that  no  parliament  was  then  assembled,  nor  is  there  any  writ 
for  a  parliament  in  Rymer  in  this  year  at  all.  Walaingham,  p.  106, 
says,  indeed,  that  the  king  held  a  great  councU  at  York,  immediately 
after  hb  flight  from  Bannookbnm. 

*  Rotoli  Scoti*,  voL  1.  p.  131.  Everwyk,  18th  September,  1314. 
See,  aUo,  pp.  132, 133,  6th  October,  1314. 
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anfortnnate  John  Baliol  died  in  exile  at  his  aocieat 
patrimonial  castle  of  BaiUenl,  in  France,  having  lived 
to  Bee  the  atter  demolition  of  a  power  which  had  in- 
sulted and  dethroned  him.  He  bad  been  Buffered  to 
retain  a  small  property  in  England ;  and  his  eldeat  am 
appears  to  bare  been  living  in  that  country,  and  ondet 
the  protection  of  Edward,  at  the  time  of  fais  fetber'a 
death.* 

In  addition  to  the  miseries  of  foreign  war  and  intes- 
tine commotion,  England  was  now  visited  with  a 
grievons  famine,  which  increased  to  an  excessive  d^ree 
the  prices  of  provi«oD8,and,  combined  with  the  destroc- 
tive  inroads  of  the  Scots,  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a 
miserable  condition.  A  parliament,  which  assembled 
at  London  in  Jannary,  (1314-15,)  endeavoured,  with 
short-sighted  policy,  to  provide  some  remedy  in  lower- 
ing the  market  price  of  the  various  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  making  it  imperative  upon  the  seller,  either  to 
dispose  of  his  live  stock  at  certain  fixed  rates,  or  to 
forfeit  them  to  the  crown  * — a  meaanre  which  a  sobse- 
qnent  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  repeat.^  The 
same  assembly  granted  to  the  king  a  twentieth  of  tb^ 
goods,  upon  the  credit  of  which  he  requited  a  loan 
from  the  abbots  and  priors  of  the  various  convents  in 
his  dominions,  for  the  pmrpose  of  raisiDg  an  army 
against  the  Scots.*  Bnt  the  king's  credit  was  too 
low,  the  clergy  too  cantioas,  and  the  barons  of  the 
crown  too  discontented,  to  give  efficiency  to  this  in- 
tended muster,  and  no  army  appeared.  The  famine, 
which  had  begun  in  England,  now  extended  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  as  that  coontry  became  dependent  upon 


'  F«d«n,  ToL  liL  p.  C06, 4th  Juiuaiy,  181ft. 

■  BotnUPuLSEdTT.  ll.,ii.  35,86,qiMt«dinTjrml,T^iu.p.  263. 

*  Tjfwel,  ToL  iii.  p.  26fi. 

*  Ibi^.  vol.  iii.  p.  263.    B7m«r,  F<e<l«n,  nd.  iiL  p.  Sll. 
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foreign  importation,  the  merchants  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  were  rigorously  interdicted  ^m 
eapplying  it  with  grain,  cattle,  arms,  or  any  other 
oommoditiea.  Small  squadrons  of  ships  were  employed 
to  enuse  round  the  island,  so  as  to  intercept  all  foreign 
supplies ;  aud  letters  were  directed  to  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  to  the  Counts  of  Holland,  Lnnenbnrgfa, 
and  Brabant,  requesting  them  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
commercial  intercoarse  between  their  dominions  and 
Scotland — a  request  with  which  these  s^^ione  and 
wealthy  little  states  peremptorily  refused  to  comply.* 

In  the  spring,  another  Scottish  army  broke  in  upon 
Northamberland,  again  raraged  the  principality  of 
Durham,  sacked  the  seaport  of  Hartlepool,  and,  after 
eoUeoting  their  plunder,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
redeem  their  property  and  their  freedom  by  a  high 
tribute.  Carryii^  their  arms  to  the  gates  of  York, 
they  wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  aword,  and  re- 
duced the  wretched  English  to  the  lowest  extremity 
of  poverty  and  despair.*  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick,  defended  by  strong  fortifications,  and  well 
garrisoned,  were  now  the  only  cities  of  refuge  where 
there  was  geenrity  for  property  ;  and  to  these  towns 
the  peasantry  fiocked  for  protection,  whilst  the  barons 
and  nobility,  instead  of  assembling  their  Tassals  to 
repel  the  common  enemy,  spent  their  time  in  idleness 
and  jollity  in  the  capital.' 

An  importimt  measure,  relating  to  Hbs  snocessien  of 
the  crown,  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the  estates 
of  Scotland,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Ayr,  on  the  26th 
of  April.     By  a  solemn  act  of  settlement,  it  was  deters 

>  S«tnE  ScoUk,  vol.  1.  pp.  ISfi,  136.  Rymer,  Ftedera,  to],  iii. 
p.  770.  B^wud  irrote  alw  to  tlie  mBgiatntes  of  Dam,  Wraport,  Don- 
kirk,  Ypre,  and  Heohlin,  to  th«  tune  import.  Botnli  Scotite,  12  Edw, 
II.,  m.  8. 

■  Ctuonide  of  Lanercoal^  pp.  230,  281.  *  Waliinghaiii,  p.  107. 
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mined,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  and  of  his  daughter 
and  presumptire  heir,  Maijory,  that  the  crown,  in  the 
event  of  Bruce's  death,  without  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
should  descend  to  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  a  man 
of  tried  valour,  and  much  practised  in  war.  It  was 
moreover  provided,  with  consent  of  the  king,  and  of 
his  brother  Edward,  that,  failing  Edward  and  his  heirs 
male,  Marjory  should  immediately  succeed ;  and  Rul- 
ing her,  the  nearest  heir  lineally  descended  of  the  body 
of  King  Robert ;  but  under  the  express  condition,  that 
Marjory  should  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  her 
father,  and  failing  bim,  of  the  majority  of  the  estates 
of  Scotland.  If  it  happened,  that  either  the  king,  or 
his  brother  Edward,  or  Marjory  his  daughter,  shonld 
die,  leaving  an  heir  male,  who  was  a  minor,  in  that 
event  Thomas  Kandolph  earl  of  Moray  was  oonstitnted 
guardian  of  the  heir,  and  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  estates 
considered  the  heir  of  a  fit  age  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment in  his  own  person  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  Marjory  without  children,  the  same  noble 
person  was  appointed  to  this  office,  if  he  chose  to 
accept  the  burden,  until  the  estates  and  community,  in 
their  wisdom,  determine  the  rightful  succession  to  the 
crown.^ 

Not  long  after  this,  the  king  bestowed  his  daughter 
Marjoiy  in  marriage  upon  Walter  the  heraditaiy  High- 
steward  of  Scotland ;  an  important  union,  which  gave 
heirs  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  afterwards  to  the 
throne  of  the  united  kingdoms.' 

An  extraordinary  episode  in  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom now  claims  our  attention.  Edward  Bruce,  the 
king's  brother,  a  man  of  restless  ambition  and  un- 
daunted enterprise,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Ireland,  at  this 

'  Foidon  a  Goodkl,  toI.  ii.  pp.  256, 258.  Robertson's  Index,  pp.  7, 8. 
-    »  Stuatf  ■  Hirtory  of  the  SUwarts,  p.  18. 
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time  animated  bj  a  strong  spirit  of  resistance  against 
its  English  masters ;  and  having  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  its  discontented  chieftains,  he 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  reducing  that  island  by 
force  of  anus,  and  becoming  its  king.'  A  desire  to 
harass  England  in  a  very  Tolnerable  qaarter,  and  a 
wish  to  afford  employment,  at  a  distance,  to  a  temper 
which  was  so  imperioDS  at  home,*  that  it  began  to 
threaten  distorhance  to  the  kingdom,  induced  the 
King  of  Scotland  to  agree  to  a  project  replete  with 
difficulty ;  and  Edward  Bruce,  with  six  thousand  men, 
landed  at  Carrickfe^us,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  on 
the  2dth  of  May,  1316.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  Sir  John  Soulis, 
Sir  Fergus  of  Ardrossan,  and  Ramsay  of  Ochterhonse. 
In  a  series  of  battles,  v^hich  it  would  be  foreign  to 
the  object  of  this  history  to  enumerate,  although  they 
bear  testimony  to  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  Scot- 
tish knights  and  soldiers,  Edward  Bruce  overran  the 
provinces  of  Down,  Armagh,  Louth,  Meath,  and 
Kildare ;  bat  was  compelled  by  want,  and  the  reduced 
numbers  of  his  little  army,  to  retreat  into  Ulster,  and 
despatch  the  Earl  of  Moray  for  new  succours  into 
Scotland.  He  was  soon  after  crowned  King  of  Ire- 
land, and  immediately  after  his  assumption  of  the 
regal  dignity,  laid  siege  to  Carrickfergus.  On  being 
informed  of  the  sitaation  of  his  brother's  afilairs.  King 
Robert  intrusted  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to 
his  son-in-law  the  Steward,  and  Sir  James  Douglas. 

'  Barbour,  p,  277. 

*  Neither  Lord  Hailea,  nor  any  other  ScoUieh  hutoriui,  take  notice 
of  the  ambitioQB  and  factious  character  of  Edward  Bruce,  although 
Fordnn  expresslj  says  : — "  late  Edwardus  erat  homo  ferox,  et  magni 
cordis  valde,  oec  voluit  cohabitsre  fratii  auo  in  pace,  nisi  dimidiam 
regni  solus  haberet ;  et  hac  de  cauia  mota  fait  gnerra  in  Hihemia, 
ubi  at  pnenittitur  fiiuTit  vitam."     Forduu  a  Heorne,  p.  1009. 
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He  then  passed  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  new  king 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  and,  after  their 
junction,  the  united  armies,  having  reduced  Canick- 
fergos,  pushed  forward  through  the  county  Louth,  to 
Slane,  and  invested  Dublin ;  but  being  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  they  advanced  into  Kilkenny,  wasted 
the  eountry  as  far  as  Limerick,  aud,  after  experiencing 
the  extremities  of  limine,  and  defeating  the  enemy 
wherever  they  made  head  gainst  them,  terminated  a 
glorious  hut  fruitless  expedition,  by  a  retreat  into  the 
province  of  Ulster,  in  the  spring  of  1317>^ 

The  King  of  Scotlimd  now  retnmed  to  his  domi- 
nions, taking  along  with  him  the  Earl  of  Moray,  but 
having  left  the  flower  of  his  army  to  support  his  bro- 
ther in  the  possession  of  Ulster.  A  miserable  &te 
awaited  these  brave  men.  After  a  long  period  of 
inaction,  in  which  neither  the  Irish  annals  nor  our 
early  Scottish  historians  afford  any  certain  light,  we 
find  King  Edward  Bruce  encamped  at  Tagher,  near 
Dundalk,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  two  thousand  men, 
exclusive  of  the  native  Irish,  who  were  numerous,  but 
badly  armed  and  disciplined.  Against  him.  Lord 
John  Bermingham,  along  with  John  Maupas,  Sir 
Miles  Verdon,  Sir  Hugh  Tripton,  and  other  Anglo- 
Irish  barons,  led  an  army  which  was  strong  in  cavalry, 
and  outnumbered  the  Scots  by  nearly  ten  to  one. 
Edward,  with  his  characteriatie  contempt  of  danger, 
and  nothing  daunted  by  the  disparity  of  force,  deter- 
mined, against  the  advice  of  his  oldest  captains,  to 
give  the  enemy  battle.  In  the  course  of  a  three  years' 
war,  he  had  already  engaged  the  Anglo-Irish  forces 
eighteen  times ;  and,  although  his  success  had  led  to 
no  important  result,  he  had  been  uniformly  victorious.* 

'  Fordnn  a  Heame,  p.  1008. 

*  J  have  hen  followed  th«  aathority  of  Barbour,  p.  917. 
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But  his  fieiy  career  waa  now  destined  to  be  quenched, 
and  his  short-liTed  sovereigntj  to  have  an  end.  On 
the  5th  of  October,  1318,  the  two  armies  joined 
battle,  and  the  Scots  were  almost  immediately  dis- 
oomfited.*  At  the  first  onset,  John  MaapaB  slew 
King  Edward  Bruce,  and  was  himself  found  slain,  and 
stretched  upon  the  body  of  his  enemy.  Sir  John 
Sonlis  and  Sir  John  Stewart  also  fell ;  and  the  roat 
becoming  general,  the  slaughter  was  great.  A  mise- 
rable remnant,  howerer,  escaping  from  the  field,  under 
John  Thomson,  the  leader  of  the  men  of  Carrick, 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Carrickfeigus,  and  from 
thence  reached  Scotland.  Two  thousand  Scottish 
soldiers  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  amongst 
these  some  of  Bruce's  best  captains.'  Thus  ended  an 
expedition  which,  if  conducted  by  a  spirit  of  more 
judicious  and  deliberate  Taloar  than  distinguished  its 
prime  mover,  might  hare  produced  the  most  serious 
annoyance  to  England.  Unmindful  of  the  generous 
courtesy  of  Bruce's  behaviour  after  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbom,  the  English  treated  the  body  of  the  King 
of  Ireland  with  studied  indignity.  It  was  quartered 
and  distributed  as  a  public  spectacle  over  Ireland,  and 
the  head  was  presented  to  the  English  king  by  Lord 
John  Bermiugham,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  victory, 
was  created  Earl  <^  Loath.' 

Having  given  a  continuous  sketch  of  this  disastrous 
enterprise,  which,  from  its  commencement  till  the 
death  of  Edward,  occupied  a  period  of  three  years,  we 
shall  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  where  the  wise 
administration  of  King  Robert  brought  security  and 
happiness  to  the  people  both  at  home  and  in  their 
foreign  relations. 

'  Barbour,  p.  364. 

*  Their  oameB  will  be  fonnd  in  Trivet,  eontin.  p.  29. 

*  Rymer,  Feeders,  toL  iii.  p.  ?67. 
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The  ships  which  had  transported  Edward  Bruce 
aud  his  army  to  Ireland,  were  immediately  sent  home ; 
and  the  king  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Western  lales,  some  of  which  had  acknowledged  his 
dominion  ;*  whilst  others,  under  John  of  Argyle,  the 
firm  ally  of  England,  had  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
harass  and  annoy  the  commerce  of  his  kingdom. 
Although  constantly  occupied  in  a  land  war,  during 
the  course  of  which  he  had  brought  his  army  into  a 
high  state  of  discipline,  Bruce  had  never  been  blind  to 
the  strength  which  he  must  acquire  by  having  a  fleet 
which  could  cope  with  the  maritime  power  of  bis 
rival ;  and  from  the  complaints  of  the  English  mon- 
arch in  the  state  papers  of  the  times,  we  know  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  island,  the  Scottish  vessels,  and 
those  of  their  alliee,  kept  the  English  coast  towns  in 
a  state  of  constant  alarm.' 

Their  fleets  seem  to  have  been  partly  composed  of 
privateers,  as  weU  Flemish  as  Scottish,  which,  under 
the  protection  of  the  king,  roved  about,  and  attacked 
the  En^ish  merchantmen.  Thns,  during  Edward 
Brace's  expedition,  he  met,  when  on  the  Irish  coast, 
and  surrounded  with  difficulties,  with  Thomas  of 
Doune,  a  Scottish  "  scoumar,"  or  freebooter,  ^'  of  the 
se," '  who,  with  a  small  squadron  of  four  ships,  sailed 
up  the  river  Ban,  and  extricated  his  countrymen  from 
their  perilous  situation. 

In  his  expedition  to  the  Isles,  Bruce  was  accompa- 
nied by  his  son-in-law,  the  Steward  of  Scotland ;  and 
having  sailed  up  the  entrance  of  Loch  Fine  to  Tarhet, 

■  Foedera,  toL  ili.  p.  238. 

*  RotnU  ScoUk,  vol.  L  p.  101,  date  etb  November,  1315. 

*  Suboor,  boob  X.  p.  288.  Id  LeUnd,  Collect,  vol.  i.  p.  MS,  we  find, 
in  an  extract  from  the  Scala  Chron.,  "  One  Cryne,  a  Fleming,  an 
admiral,  and  great  robber  on  the  ae,  and  in  high  favour  vrith  Robert 
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he  draggled  his  Teaaela  upon  a  slide,  composed  of  smooth 
planlES  of  trees,  laid  parcel  to  each  other,  across  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  lochs  of  East 
and  West  Tarbet.  The  distance  was  little  more  than 
&□  English  mile ;  and  bj  this  expedient  Bruce  not 
only  saved  the  necessity  of  doabling  the  Mull  of  Ken- 
tire,  (to  the  small  cr^t  of  those  days  often  a  &tal 
enterprise,)  but  availed  himself  of  a  superstitious  belief 
then  current  amongst  the  western  islanders,  that  they 
should  never  be  subdued  till  their  invader  sailed  across 
the  isthmus  of  Tarbet.^  The  presence  of  the  king  in 
the  Western  Isles  was  soon  followed  by  the  submis- 
sion of  all  the  little  pirate  chiefs  who  had  given  him 
disturbance,  utd  by  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of 
John  of  Lorn,  who,  since  his  defeat  at  Cmachin  Ben, 
had  been  constantly  in  the  pay  of  Edward,  with  the 
proud  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Western  fieet  of  Eng- 
land.* This  island  prince  was  first  committed  to 
Dunbarton  castle,  and  afterwards  shut  np  in  the  castle 
of  Lochleven,  where  he  died.'  After  the  termination 
of  Lis  peaceful  maritime  camp^gn,  the  king  indulged 
himself  and  his  friends  in  the  diversion  of  the  chase ; 
whilst,  at  home,  his  army,  under  Douglas,  continued 
to  insult  and  plunder  the  English  border  connties.* 
On  his  return  from  the  Western  Isles,  Bruce  under- 
took the  si^e  of  Carlisle ;  but,  aflier  having  assaulted 
it  for  ten  days,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  strength  of 
the  works,  and  the  spirit  of  its  townsmen  and  garrison, 

'  Barbour,  p.  302.  The  fiBhermen  conrtantlj  drag  their  boats  acrom 
this  neck  of  liad,    Isr-bat  for  trag-bat,  or  drag-boat. 

*  Botuli  ScotiR,  p.  131.  This  John  of  Lorn  seems  to  be  the  same 
person  as  the  John  of  Argyle,  so  fraqnently  mentioned  in  the  Rotuli. 

'  Barbour,  p.  803. 

*  Leland,  Collect.  roL  i.  p.  24,  Donglas  wasted  Egremont,  plundered 
St  Bees'  Priory,  and  destroyed  two  manors  belonging  to  the  prior.  The 
work  quoted  by  Laland  is  an  anonymous  MS.  History  of  the  Abbots 
of  St  Mary's,  York,  by  a  monk  of  the  same  religions  honse, 

VOL.  I.  U 
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to  draw  off  his  troops.  Berwick,  too,  was  threatened 
from  the  side  next  the  sea  bj  the  Scottish  ships,  which 
attempted  to  steal  up  the  river  anperceived  bj  the 
enemy,  but  were  discovered,  and  bravely  repulsed.'' 
Against  these  reiterated  insults,  Edward,  anable  from 
his  extreme  unpopularity  to  raise  an  army,  contented 
himself  with  queruloos  complaints,  and  with  some  in- 
effectual advances  towards  a  reconciliation,'  which  as 
yet  was  fiaj-  distant. 

About  this  time,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  King  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  nation,  the  Princess  Marjory  bore 
a  son,  Robert,  who  was  destined,  after  the  death  of 
David,  his  nncle,  to  sacceed  to  the  throne,  and  become 
the  first  of  the  royal  house  of  Stewart;  but  grief 
soon  followed  joy,  for  the  young  mother  died  almost 
immediately  after  child-birth.^ 

Undaunted  by  the  partiaj  check  which  they  had 
received  before  Carlisle  and  Berwick,  the  activity  of 
the  Soots  gave  the  English  perpetual  employment. 
On  one  side  they  attacked  Wales,  apparently  making 
deBcents  from  their  ships  upon  the  coast ;  and  Edward, 
trembling  for  the  security  of  his  new  principality, 
coauteimanded  the  Welsh  levies  which  were  about 
to  join  his  army,  and  enjoined  them  to  remain  at 
home ;  bat  he  accompanied  this  with  an  order  to  give 
hostages  for  their  fidelity,  naturally  dreading  the  effect 
of  the  example  of  the  Scots,  upon  a  nation  whose 
fetters  were  yet  new  and  galling.*    On  the  other  side, 

'  Chion.  LsnerooBt,  pp.  230,  2St,  264.    Thu  waa  in  tJi«  end  of  July 
1316. 
■  Itatuli  Scotiie,  9  Edward  II.,  m.  9,  p.  148. 

*  Fordan  a  Goods],  book  xU.  c.  2A.  Hsilw,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  It  is 
stnnge  that  Fordnn  himself  doea  neither  mention  the  birth  of  Robert 
tha  Second,  nor  the  dekth  of  his  mother.  See  Foidim  a  Heame, 
pp.  1008,  1009.    Winton,  too,  say  a  nothing  of  her  death. 

*  Rymer,  Ftedna,  toI.  iii.  p.  620.  Rotoli  Scotic,  vol.  i.  p.  15^ 
August. 
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King  Robert  in  peraoo  led  his  army,  about  midsam- 
mer,  into  Yorkshire,  and  wasted  the  conotry,  withoot 
meeting  an  enemy,  as  &r  as  Richmond.  A  timely 
tribute,  collected  by  the  neighbouring  barons  and 
gentlemen,  saved  this  town  from  the  flames;  bnt 
this  merely  altered  the  order  of  march  into  the  West 
Riding,  which  was  cruelly  sacked  and  spoiled  for  sixty 
miles  ronnd,  after  which  the  army  returned  with  their 
booty  and  many  prisoners.*  Bruce  then  embarked  for 
Ireland ;  and  soon  after  the  English  king,  encoaraged 
by  his  absence  and  that  of  Randolph,  summoned  his 
military  vassals  to  meet  him  at  Newcastle,  and  deter- 
mined to  invade  Scotland  with  great  strength ;  hut 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  was  intrusted,  and  the  barons  of  his  party, 
having  in  vain  waited  at  Newcastle  for  the  king's 
arrived,  returned  home  in  displeasure  ;*  so  that  the 
original  design  of  Edward  broke  down  into  several 
smaller  invasions,  b  repelling  which,  the  activity  and 
military  enterprise  of  Sir  James  Douglas  and  the 
Steward,  not  only  kept  op,  but  materially  increased, 
the  Scottish  ascenden<^.  In  Douglas,  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  chivalry  was  finely  united  with  the  character 
of  an  experienced  commander.  At  this  time  he  hdd 
his  quarters  at  Linthaoghlee,  near  Jedbui^h ;  and 
haring  information  that  the  Earl  of  Anmdel,  with  Sir 
Thomas  de  Ricfaemont,  and  an  English  force  of  ten 
thousand  men,  had  crossed  the  borders,  he  determined 
to  attack  him  in  a  narrow  pass,  through  which  his  line 
of  march  lay,  and  which  was  flanked  on  each  side  by 
a  wood.  Having  thickly  twisted  t(^ether  the  young 
birch  trees  on  either  side,  so  as  to  prevent  escape,^  he 
concealed  his  archers  in  a  hollow  way  near  the  gorge 

'  Chron.  Lanercost,  p.  233.  *  TymA,  vol.  Ui.  p.  267. 

'  Baibonr,  p.  324. 
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of  the  pass,  and  when  the  English  ranks  were  com- 
pressed by  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  their  cavalry  to  act  with  effect,  he 
rashed  upon  them  at  the  head  of  his  horsemen,  whilst 
the  archers,  suddenly  discOTering  themselves,  poured 
in  a  flight  of  arrows,  so  that  the  anwieldy  mass  was 
thrown  into  concision,  and  took  to  flight.  In  the 
melee,  Douglas  slew  Thomas  de  Richemont  with  his 
dagger ;  and  although,  firom  his  inferiority  of  force,  he 
did  not  venture  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  the  open 
country,  yet  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  great 
slaughter.' 

Soon  after  this,  Edmnnd  de  Cailou,  a  knight  of 
Gascony,  whom  Edward  had  appointed  to  he  gover- 
nor of  Berwick,  was  encountered  by  Douglas,  as  the 
foreigner  returned  to  England  loaded  with  plunder, 
from  an  inroad  into  Teviotdale.  Cailou  was  killed; 
and,  after  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, the  accumulated  booty  of  the  Merge  and 
Teviotdale  was  recovered  by  the  Scots.  Exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Cailou,  was  the  &te  of  Sir  Ralph 
Neville.  This  baron,  on  bearing  the  high  report  of 
Douglas's  prowess,  from  some  of  De  Cailou's  fugitive 
soldiers,  openly  boasted  that  he  would  fight  with  the 
Scottish  knight,  if  he  would  come  and  show  his  banner 
before  Berwick.  Douglas,  who  deemed  himself  bound 
to  accept  the  challenge,  immediately  marched  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and,  within  sight  of  the 
garrison,  caused  a  party  of  his  men  to  waste  the 
country,  and  bum  the  villages.  Neville  instantly 
quitted  Berwick  with  a  strong  body  of  men,  and,  en- 
camping upon  a  high  ground,  waited  till  the  Scots 
should  disperse  to  plunder ;  but  Douglas  called  in  bis 

'  Barbonr,  p.  ^3. 
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detachment,  and  iostaaUj  marched  ^^inst  the  eoemy. 
After  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  many  were  slun, 
Doaglas,  as  was  his  cuetom,  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  leader  to  a  personal  encounter ;  and  the  superior 
strength  and  skill  of  the  Scottish  knight  were  again 
successful.  Neville  was  slain,  and  his  men  utterly 
discomfited.'  An  old  English  chronicle  ascribes  this 
disaster  to  "  the  treason  of  the  marchers ;"  bnt  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  in  what  the  treason  consisted. 
Many  other  soldiers  of  distinction  were  taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  Douglas,  without  opposition,  ravaged  the 
country,  drove  away  the  cattle,  left  the  towns  and 
villages  in  flames,  and  returned  to  Scotland.  So  ter- 
rible did  the  exploits  of  this  hardy  warrior  become 
upon  the  borders,  that  Barbour,  who  lived  in  his  time, 
informs  us,  the  English  mothers  were  accustomed  to 
pacify  their  children  by  threatening  them  vdth  the 
name  of  the  "  Black  Douglas."' 

Repulsed  with  so  much  disgrace  in  these  attempts 
by  land,  the  English  monarch  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and 
invaded  Scotland,  sailing  into  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
landing  his  armament  at  Dunybirstle.  The  panic 
created  by  the  English  was  so  great,  that  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  had  difficulty  in  assembling  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  ;  and  these,  intimidated  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  disgracefully  took  to  flights 
Fortunately,  however,  a  spirited  prelate,  Sindair 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had  more  in  him  of  the  war- 
rior than  the  ecclesiastic,  received  timely  notice  of 
this  desertion.  Fntting  himself  at  the  head  of  sixty 
of  his  servants,  and  with  nothing  clerical  about  him, 
except  a  linen  frock,  or  rochet,  cast  over  his  armour, 
he  threw  himself  on  horseback,  and  succeeded  in  rally-^ 

■  LeUnd,  Colleot.  vol.  L  p.  H?.    Barbonr,  p.  309. 
*  Bubonr,  p.  310. 
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ing  the  fugitives,  telling  tbeir  leaders  that  they  were 
recreant  knights,  and  deserved  to  have  their  gilt  Hpuni 
hacked  off.  "  Turn,"  said  he,  seizing  a  spear  from 
the  nearest  soldier ;  "  tnm,  for  ahajne ;  and  let  all  who 
love  Scotland  follow  me !"  With  this  he  fnrionsly 
chai^^  the  English,  who  were  driven  back  to  their 
ships  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  hesides  many 
who  were  drowned  by  the  swamping  of  one  of  the 
vessels.  On  his  retain  from  Ireland,  Brace  highly 
commended  his  spirit,  declaring  that  Sinclair  should 
be  his  own  bishop ;  and  by  the  name  of  the  king's 
bishop  this  hardy  prelate  was  long  remembered  in 
Scotland.^ 

Unable  to  make  any  impression  with  temporal  arms, 
the  King  of  England  next  had  recourse  to  the  thanders 
of  ^iritual  warfare ;  and  in  the  servile  character  of 
Pope  John  the  Twenty-second,  he  found  a  fit  tool  for 
his  purpose.  By  a  bull,  issued  from  Avignon,  in  the 
banning  of  IS17,  the  pope  commanded  the  obser- 
Tance  of  a  truce  between  the  hostile  coontries  for  two 
years ;  but  the  style  of  this  mandate  evinced  a  decided 
partiality  to  England.  Giving  the  title  of  King  of 
England  to  Edward,  he  only  designated  Brnoe  as  bis 
beloved  son,  "  carrying  himself  as  King  of  Scotland ;"' 
and  when  he  despatched  two  cardinals  as  his  legates 
into  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  pablishing  this  trace 
upon  the  spot,  they  were  privately  empowered,  in  case 
of  any  opposition,  to  inflict  upon  the  King  of  Scotland 
the  highest  spiritual  censures.  In  the  same  secret 
manner,  he  furnished  them  with  a  bull,  to  be  made 
public  if  circumstances  so  required,  by  whidi  Robert 
Bruce  and  his  brother  Edward  were  declared  excom- 
municated persons.'    The  pope  also  directed  another 

>  ForduD  a  Goodal,  vol.  li.  p.  2fi0. 

■  By mer,  Fcedera,  vol.  iii.  p.  £94.  '  Datad  41h  April,  1317. 
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bull  against  the  order  of  Minorite  friars,  who,  bj 
their  discourses,  had  instigated  the  Irish  to  join  the 
Scottish  invaders,  and  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
English  govemment.  These  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  his  just  rights,  and  to  overawe  him  into  peace,  were 
met  by  a  firm  resistance  on  the  part  of  Bruce ;  who, 
placed  in  a  trying  and  delicate  situation,  evinced,  in 
bis  opposition  to  the  papal  interference,  a  remarkable 
union  of  unshaken  courage,  with  sound  judgment  and 
good  temper ;  contriving  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  his  crown,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  be  professed 
all  dne  respect  for  the  authority  of  his  spiritual  iather, 
as  head  of  the  church. 

Charged  with  their  important  commissions,  the 
cardinals  arrived  in  England  at  the  time  when  Lewis 
de  Beaumont  was  about  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Their  first  step  was  to  despatch  two  nunoios, 
the  Bishop  of  Corbeil  and  Master  Aumery,^  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  papal  letters  to  the 
Scottish  king,  and  with  the  bulls  of  excommunication. 
As  Durham  lay  on  their  road,  Master  Aumery  and 
his  brother  nuncio  set  out  with  the  bishop-etect,  and 
a  splendid  suite  of  churchmen  and  barons,  intending 
to  be  present  at  the  inauguration.  But  it  proved  an 
iU-Jated  journey  for  these  unfortunate  envoys.  The 
borders  at  this  time  were  in  a  wild  and  disorderly 
state.  Many  of  the  gentry  and  barons  of  England, 
as  already  noticed,  had  entered  into  armed  associations 
for  the  defence  of  the  marches,  against  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Scots ;  but  the  habits  of  loose  war&re, 
the  extremities  of  &mine,  imd  the  unpopularity  of 
the  king's  person  and  government,  had,  in  the  course 
of  years,  transformed  themselves  uid  their  soldiers 

'  Bymer,  Fmden,  vol.  iii.  p.  661 . 
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into  robbers  who  mereilesBly  ravaged  the  coantry.^ 
ADxions  in  eveiy  way  to  increase  the  confusions  which 
then  distracted  the  English  gOTemment,  the  King  of 
Scotland  kept  up  an  intelligence  with  these  marauders ; 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  aware  of  the  hostility 
which  was  meditated  agtuDSt  him  by  the  cardinals,  and 
of  their  attachment  to  his  enemy,  it  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  he  employed  two  leaders  of  these  broken 
men,  Gilbert  de  Middleton  and  Walter  Selby,  to  inter- 
cept the  nuncios,  and  make  tbemselres  masters  of  their 
letters  and  secret  inatnictions.  It  is  certain  that,  on 
the  approach  of  the  cavalcade  to  Rushy  Ford,  a  large 
body  of  soldiers,  headed  by  these  lawless  chiefs,  rushed 
oat  from  a  wood  near  the  road,  and  in  a  short  time 
made  the  whole  party  prisoners ;  seized  and  stript  of 
their  pnrple  and  scarlet  apparel  the  unfortunate  church- 
men ;  rifled  and  carried  off  their  lu^age  and  horses ; 
bnt,  without  ofiering  violence  to  their  persons,  dismissed 
them  to  prosecute  their  journey  to  Scotland.  The 
bishop-elect,  and  his  brother  Henry  de  Beaumont,  were 
carried  to  Middleton's  castle  of  Mitford ;  nor  were 
they  liberated  from  their  dungeon  till  their  plate, 
jewels,  and  the  rich  vestments  of  the  cathedral,  were 
sold  to  raise  money  for  their  ransom.' 

Meanwhile,  the  papal  nuncios,  in  disconsolate  plight, 
proceeded  into  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  court.  Bruce 
received  them  courteously,  and  listened  with  attention 
to  the  message  with  which  they  were  charged.*  Hav- 
ing then  consulted  with  those  of  his  counsellors  who 
were  present,  npon  the  proposals,  he  replied,  that  he 
earnestly  desired  a  firm  peace  between  the  kingdoms, 


*  WaUngbftm,  p.  107. 

■  Tyrrel,  HlaL  to),  iii.  p.  260.    Uutchiiuon's  History  and  Anti- 
quitln  of  DarhMn,  p.  267.     lot  Sept.  1317. 
'  Bymer,  to),  iii.  p.  W2. 
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to  be  procured  by  all  honourable  means ;  but  that  as 
loQg  as  he  was  only  addressed  as  goTemor  of  Scotland, 
and  his  ovm  title  of  king  withheld  from  him,  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  withoat  conrening  bis  whole 
couDRil,  and  the  other  barons  of  his  realm,  to  admit 
the  cardinal  I^ates  to  an  interview ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him,  before  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  to 
summon  any  coancil  for  this  purpose.  "  Among  my 
subjects,"  said  the  king,  "  there  are  many  bearing  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  share,  with  the  rest  of  my 
barons,  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  These 
letters  may  possibly  be  addressed  to  them ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  that  although  I  bare  permitted  the 
papal  letters,  which  advise  a  peace,  to  be  read,  as  well 
as  your  open  letters  on  the  same  subject,  yet  to  these, 
as  they  refuse  to  me  my  title  of  king,  I  will  give  no 
answer ;  nor  will  I  by  any  means  suffer  your  sealed 
letters,  which  are  not  tUrected  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
to  be  opened  in  my  presence." 

The  nuncios  upon  this  endeavoured  to  offer  an 
apology  for  the  omission,  by  observii^,  that  it  was 
not  customary  for  oor  holy  mother  the  church  either 
to  do  or  to  say  any  thing  daring  the  dependence  of 
a  controversy,  which  might  prejudice  the  right  of 
either  of  the  parties.  "  If,  then,"  replied  Bruce,  "  my 
spiritual  fikther  and  my  holy  mother  have  professed 
themselrea  unwilling  to  create  a  prejudice  against  my 
opponent,  by  giving  to  me  the  title  of  king,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  determine  why  they  have  thought  proper  to 
prejudice  my  caus^,  by  withdrawing  that  title  from  me 
during  the  dependence  of  the  controversy.  I  am  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  All  my  subjects  call  me 
king,  and  by  that  title  do  other  kings  and  royal  princes 
address  me ;  but  I  perceive  that  my  spiritual  parents 
assume  an  evident  partiality  amongst  their  sons.   Had 
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jou,"  he  contiaued,  "  presmned  to  present  letters  so 
addressed  to  other  kings,  you  might  hare  received  an 
answer  in  a  different  style.  But  I  reverence  jonr 
anthoritj,  and  entertain  all  due  respect  for  the  holy 
see."  The  messengers  novr  requested  that  the  king 
would  command  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities. 
"  To  this,"  replied  Bruce,  "  I  can  by  no  means  con- 
sent, without  the  advice  of  my  parliament,  aiyl  espe- 
cially whilst  the  English  are  in  the  daily  practice  of 
spoiling  the  property  of  my  subjects,  and  invading  all 
parts  of  my  realm."  During  this  interview,  the  king 
expressed  himself  with  great  courtesy,  professing  all 
respect  for  his  spiritual  father,  and  delivering  his 
resolute  answers  with  a  mild  and  placid  countenance.* 
The  two  nuncios,  it  seems,  had  taken  along  with  them 
into  the  king's  presence  another  papal  messenger,  who, 
having  come  some  time  before  to  inform  the  Scottish 
prelates  of  the  coronation  of  the  pope,  had  been  refused 
admission  into  Scotland.  For  this  person,  who  had 
DOW  waited  some  months  without  being  permitted  to 
execute  his  mission,  the  messengers  entreated  the  king's 
indulgence ;  but  Bruce,  although  the  discarded  envoy 
stood  in  the  presence-chamber,  took  no  notice  of  him, 
and  changed  the  subject  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, which  at  once  imposed  silence,  and  intimated 
a  refusal.  When  the  nuncios  questioned  the  seoretaries 
of  the  king  regarding  the  cause  of  this  severity,  they 
at  once  replied,  that  their  master  conceived  that  these 
letters  had  not  been  addressed  to  him,  solely  because 
the  pope  was  unwilling  to  give  him  his  royal  titles. 
The  Scottish  councillors  informed  the  nuncios,  that 
if  the  letters  had  been  addressed  to  the  King  of  Scots, 
the  n^ociations  for  peace  would  have  immediately 

'  These  interesting  particul&n  we  learn  from  the  original  letter  of 
the  nuncioa  thenuelTeg.     Rymer,  Foedeia,  toI.  lii.  p<  662. 
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commenced ;  bat  that  neither  the  king  nor  his  advisers 
would  hear  of  a  treaty,  so  long  ae  the  royal  title  was 
withheld,  seeing  that  they  were  convinced  that  this 
slight  had  been  put  upon  their  sovereign  through  the 
ioflnenoe  of  England,  and  in  contempt  of  the  people 
of  Scotland.' 

Repnlsed  by  Bruce  with  so  mnch  firmness  and  dig- 
nity, the  Bishop  of  Corbeil  returned  with  haste  to  the 
cardioala.  They  had  remained  all  this  time  at  Durham ; 
and  aoxioos  to  fiilfil  their  miasioD,  they  now  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  pnblisb  the  papal  truce  in 
Scothmd.  For  this  purpose  the  papal  bulla  and 
inBtnunents  were  intrusted  to  Adam  Newton,  the 
father-guardian  of  the  Minorite  friars  of  Berwick,  who 
was  commanded  to  repair  to  the  presence  of  Bruce, 
and  to  deliver  the  letters  of  his  holiness  to  the  King 
of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
and  the  Scottish  prelates.  Newton  accordingly  set 
out  for  Scotland,  hot,  anticipating  no  cordial  reception, 
cautiously  left  the  papal  bulls  and  letters  at  Berwick, 
until  he  should  be  assured  of  a  safe-conduct.  After  a 
journey  of  much  hardship  and  peril,  the  friar  found 
King  Robert  encamped  with  his  army,  in  a  wood  near 
Old  Cambus,  a  small  town  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Berwick,  busily  engaged  in  constructing  warlike 
engines  for  the  assault  of  that  city,  although  it  was 
now  the  middle  of  December.  Having  conferred  with 
Lord  Alexander  Seton,  the  seneschal  of  the  king,  and 
received  a  safe-conduct,  Newton  returned  for  his  papers 
and  credentials  to  Berwick,  and  again  repaired  to  Old 
Cambos.  He  vras  then  informed  by  Seton,  that  Bruce 
would  not  admit  him  to  a  personal  interview,  but  that 
he  moat  deliver  to  him  his  letters,  in  order  to  their 

<  Rymer,  Fceden,  vol.  iii.  p.  601. 
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being  inspected  by  the  king,  who  was  anxious  to  ascer- 
taiD  whether  their  ooatenta  were  friendly  or  hostile. 
Newton  obeyed ;  and  Bruce,  observing  that  the  letters 
and  papal  iuatruments  were  not  addressed  to  him  as 
King  of  Scotland,  returned  them  to  the  friiu  with  much 
contempt,  declaring  that  he  would  on  no  account  obey 
the  bulla,  so  long  as  his  royal  titles  were  withheld, 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  make  himself  master 
of  Berwick.  The  envoy  then  publicly  declared,  before 
the  Scottish  barons,  and  a  great  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, that  a  two  years'  truce  was,  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  to  be  observed  by  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  his 
proclamation  was  treated  with  such  open  marks  of 
insolence  and  contempt,  that  he  began  to  tremble  for 
the  safety  of  his  peraon,  and  earnestly  implored  them 
to  permit  him  to  pass  forward  into  Scotland,  to  the 
presence  of  those  prelates  with  whom  he  was  com- 
manded to  confer,  or  at  least  to  have  a  safe-conduct 
back  ^ain  to  Berwick.  Both  requests  were  denied 
him ;  and  he  was  commanded,  without  delay,  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  country.  On  his  way 
to  Berwick,  the  unfortunate  monk  was  waylaid  by 
four  armed  ruffians,  robbed  of  his  letters  and  papers, 
amongst  which  were  the  bulls  excommunicating  the 
King  of  Scotland,  and,  after  being  stript  to  the  skin, 
turned  naked  upon  the  road.  "  It  is  rumoured,"  says 
he,  in  an  interesting  letter  addressed  to  the  cardinals, 
containing  the  account  of  his  mission,  "  that  the  Lord 
Robert  and  his  accomplices,  who  instigated  this  out- 
rage, are  now  in  possession  of  the  letters  intrusted  to 
me."'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  rumour 
rested  on  a  pretty  good  foundation. 

Throu^out  the  whole  of  this  negotiation,  the  pope 

'  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  iii.  pp.  683,  084. 
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waa  obTiouely  in  the  ioterest  of  the  King  of  England. 
Edward's  intrigues  at  the  Roman  court,  and  the  pen- 
sions which  he  bestowed  on  the  cardinals,  induced  hia 
holiness  to  proclaim  a  truce,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  English  affairs,  was  much  to  be  desired ;  but 
Bruce,  supported  by  his  own  clergy,  and  secure  of  the 
affections  of  his  people,  despised  all  papal  interference, 
and  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  kingdom. 

Having  rid  himself  of  such  troublesome  opposition, 
the  Scottish  king  determined  to  proceed  with  the  siege 
of  Berwick,  a  town  which,  as  the  key  to  England,  was 
at  this  time  fortified  in  the  strongest  manner.  For- 
tunately for  the  Scots,  Edward  had  committed  its 
defence  to  a  gOTemor,  whose  severity,  and  strict  adher- 
ence to  discipline,  had  disgusted  some  of  the  bui^esses ; 
and  one  of  these,  named  Spalding,^  who  had  married 
a  Scotswoman,  was  seduced  from  his  allegiance,  and 
determined,  on  the  night  when  it  was  his  turn  to  take 
his  part  in  the  watch  rounds,  to  assist  the  enemy  in 
an  escalade.  This  purpose  he  communicated  to  the 
Marshal,  and  he  carried  the  intelligence  directly  to 
Bruce  himself,  who  was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage 
of  it-'  Douglas  and  Randolph,  along  with  March, 
were  commanded  to  assemble  with  a  chosen  body  of 
men  at  Duns  Park  in  the  evening ;  and  at  night&ll, 
having  left  their  horses  at  the  rendezvous,  they  marched 
to  Berwick ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Spalding,  fixed 
their  ladders,  and  scaled  the  walls.  Orders  seem  to 
have  been  given  by  Bruce,  that  they  should  not  pro- 
ceed to  storm  the  town,  till  reinforced  by  a  stronger 


'  H&rdyDge  in  hia  Chronide,  p.  908,  Ellia'a  edition,  tells  na,  that 
Spalding,  after  betraying  the  town,  went  into  ScotJand,  and  was  slain 
by  the  Scotii. 

*  Barbour,  p.  334. 
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body ;  bat  Douglas  and  Randolph  foaod  it  impoasible 
to  restrain  their  men,  who  dispersed  themselves  through 
the  streets,  to  slay  and  plander,  whilst,  panio-stnick 
with  the  night  attack,  the  citizens  escaped  oyer  the 
walls,  or  threw  themselves  into  the  castle.  When  day 
arrived,  this  disobedience  of  orders  had  nearly  been 
fatal  to  the  Scots ;  for  Roger  Horsley,  the  governor 
of  the  castle,'  discovering  that  there  were  bnt  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  made  a  desperate  sally,  and  all  but  recovered 
the  city.  Douglas,  however,  and  Elaudolph,  who  were 
veterans  in  war,  and  dreaded  such  an  event,  had  kept 
their  own  soldiers  well  together,  aad,  assasted  by  a 
young  kni^t.  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galston,  who 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  they  at  last  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Euglish  back  to  the  castle ;  thus  hold- 
ing good  their  conquest  of  the  town,  till  Bruce  came 
np  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  effectually  secured 
it  The  presence  of  the  king,  with  the  men  of  Merse 
and  Teviotdale,  intimidated  the  garrison  of  the  castle, 
which  soon  surrendered  ;  and  Bruce,  with  that  gene- 
Toas  magnaniiuity  which  forms  so  fine  a  part  of  his 
character,  disdaining  to  imitate  the  cnielty  of  Edward 
the  First,  readily  gave  quarter  to  all  who  were  willing 
to  accept  it.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
English  historians,  Thomas  de  la  More,  and  Adam 
Morimnth,  although  the  pope,  in  his  bull  of  excom- 
munication, represents  him  as  having  seized  Berwick 
by  treachery  during  a  time  of  truce ;  and  charges  him, 

'  Rotuli  Sootite,  toL  i.  p.  17&,  mh  August.  Lord  Hailes,  toI.  ii. 
p.  7S,  seema  to  think  it  an  error  in  Tyml,  to  imagine  th&t  there  was 
•  goTernot  of  the  town,  and  a  gOT«nior  of  the  caatle.  But  Tyird  is 
in  the  right.  John  of  Witham  was  goremor  oi  warden  of  the  town, 
Botuli  SeotiK,  toL  i.  p.  178,  30th  Sept.,  1317  ;  and  Roger  of  Horale, 
goTemor  of  the  caatle,  Rotnli  Sootic,  p.  17fi.  Haitland,  rol.  i.  p.  490, 
ftnd  Guthrie,  vol.  iL  p.  2&4,  finding  in  Rymer,  toL  iii.  p,  S16,  that 
Haniice  de  Berkeley  was  govemor  of  the  town  and  caatle  of  Berwick 
in  I31fi,  erroneously  Imagine  that  he  continued  to  be  so  in  ISia 
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moreoTer,  with  baring  committed  a  great  and  crael 
alanghter  of  the  inhabitaats.  Both  accusations  are 
unfonnded.'  The  trace  was  publicly  discWmed  by 
the  king,  and  the  city  was  treated  with  uncommon 
lenity.  It  was  at  this  time  the  chief  commercial  em- 
porium of  England,  and  its  plunder  greatly  enriched 
the  Scottish  army.  There  was  also  fonnd  in  it  great 
quantities  of  provisions  and  military  stores ;  and  Bruce, 
after  having  examined  the  fortifications,  determined 
to  make  it  an  exception  from  his  general  rule  of  demo- 
lishing all  fortresses  recovered  from  the  English.'  In 
execution  of  this  plan,  he  committed  the  keeping  of 
both  town  and  caetle  to  his  son-in-law,  Walter  the 
Steward ;  and  aware  that,  from  its  importance,  the 
English  would  soon  attempt  to  recover  it,  he  provided 
it  with  every  sort  of  warlike  engine  then  used  in  the 
defence  of  fortified  places.  Springalds  and  cranes, 
with  huge  machines  for  dischai^ng  iron  darts,  called 
balistcB  de  tumo,  were  stationed  on  the  walls ;  a  large 
body  of  archers,  spearmen,  and  cross-bowmen,  formed 
the  garrison ;  and  the  young  Steward  was  assisted  in 
his  measures  of  defence  by  John  Crab,  a  Fleming, 
&mouB  for  his  skill  in  the  rude  engineering  of  the 
times."  Five  hundred  brave  gentlemen,  who  quartered 
the  arms  of  the  Steward,  repaired  to  Berwick,  to  the 
support  of  their  chief;  and  Bruce,  havii^  left  it  vic- 
tualled for  a  year,  marched  with  his  army  into  England, 
and  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  country.  He  besi^ed 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  castles  of  Wark  and 

'  S^er,  Ftedera,  vol.  lii.  pp.  708, 709.       '  Fordnii  a  Goodol,  p.  Z4£. 

'  Bubour,  pp.  338, 310.  Cnb  bmxos  to  bare  been  a  mercenuy  who 
cngftged  in  the  service  of  any  1^0  would  employ  him.  In  1313, 
Edward  the  Second  complained  of  depiedationa  committed  by  him  on 
Bome  Engliih  merchants,  to  his  WTereign,  Robert  earl  of  Flanden, 
Fcedera,  vol.  iii.  p.  403.  Id  Anguei  1S3S,  after  Berwick  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  Cnb  obtuned  a  pardon,  uid  entei«d  into  the 
service  of  England. 
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Harbottle,  surprised  Mitford,  and  having  penetrated 
into  Yorkshire,  burnt  the  towns  of  Northallerton, 
BoTonghbridge,  Scarborough,  and  Skipton  in  Craven. 
The  plunder  in  these  expeditions  vras  great ;  and  the 
number  of  the  captivefl  may  be  estimated  from  the 
expression  of  an  ancient  English  chronicle,  that  the 
Scots  returned  into  their  own  country,  driving  their 
prisoners  like  flocks  of  sheep  before  them.^ 

Irritated  at  the  contempt  of  their  authority,  the 
cardinal  legates  solemnly  excommunicated  Bruce  '  and 
his  adherents;  whilst  Edward,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  conciliate  his  parliament  and  keep  together 
his  army,  was  compelled,  by  their  riolent  animosities, 
to  disband  his  troops,  and  allow  the  year  to  pass  away 
in  discontent  and  inactivity.  Meanwhile,  the  death 
of  King  Edward  Bmce,  in  Ireland,  and  of  Marjory, 
the  king's  daughter,  who  left  an  only  son,  Robert, 
afterwards  king,  rendered  some  new  enactments  ne- 
cessary r^arding  the  succession  to  the  throne.  A 
parliament  was  accordingly  assembled  at  Scone  in 
December,  in  which  the  whole  cleigy  and  laity  renewed 
their  engt^ements  of  obedience  to  the  king,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  him  faithfully,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  against  all  persons  of 
whatever  strength,  power,  and  dignity,  they  may  be ; 
and  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  violate  this  engage- 
ment and  ordinance,  was  declared  guilty  of  treason.  It 
was  next  enacted,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  king's  death, 
without  issue  mde,  Robert  Stewart,  son  of  the  Prin- 
cess Maijory  and  of  Walter  the  Lord  High-steward 
of  Scotland,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  ;  and  in  the 
event  of  that  succession  taking  place  during  the  mino- 

'  Chron.  lAnereost,  pp.  28fi,  296. 

•  R^er,  FoedcM,  vol.  iii.  pp.  7W,  711. 
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rity  of  Robert  Stewart,  or  of  other  heir  of  the  king's 
body,  it  wa3  appointed,  that  the  office  of  tutor  to  the 
heir  of  the  kingdom  should  belong  to  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph earl  of  Moray,  and  failing  him,  to  James  lord 
Douglas ;  but  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  such 
appointment  shoold  cease,  whenever  it  appeared  to  the 
majority  of  the  community  of  the  kingdom  that  the 
heir  is  of  fit  age  to  administer  the  government  in  per- 
son. It  was  also  declared,  that  since,  in  certain  times 
past,  some  donbts  had  arisen  regarding  the  succession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  parliament  thought 
proper  to  express  their  opinion,  that  this  succession 
ought  not  to  have  been  regulated,  and  henceforth 
should  not  be  determined,  by  the  rules  of  inferior  fiefs 
Mid  inheritances,  bat  that  the  male  heir  nearest  to  the 
king,  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  should  succeed  to 
the  crown ;  and  foiling  him,  the  nearest  female  in  the 
direct  line;  and  fiuling  the  whole  direct  line,  the  nearest 
male  heir  in  the  collateral  line — respect  being  always 
had  to  the  right  of  blood  by  which  the  last  king  reigned, 
which  seemed  agreeable  to  the  imperial  law.^ 

This  enactment  having  been  unanimonsly  agreed  to, 
Randolph  and  Dooglas  came  forward,  and,  after  accept- 
ing the  offices  prorisionaUyconferred  upon  them,  swore, 
with  their  hands  on  the  holy  gospels  and  the  relics  of 
the  saints,  faithfully  and  diligently  to  discharge  their 
duty,  and  to  observe,  and  canse  to  be  observed,  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Scotland.  After  this,  the  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  and  inferior  dei^,  the  earls,  barons, 
knights,  freeholders,  and  the  remanent  members  of  the 
commanity  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  solemn  manner 
took  the  same  oath,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank 
affixed  their  seals  to  the  instrument  of  succession.^ 


'  Fordan  a  Goodn),  vol.  ii.  p.  2»0,  *  Ibid.  p.  2»1. 
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Having  settled  this  important  matter,  various  other 
laws  were  passed,  relative  to  the  military  power,  and 
to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  of  the  king- 
dom. All  men  were  required  to  array  themselves  for 
war.  Every  layman  possessed  of  land,  who  had  ten 
poiinds  worth  of  moveable  property,  was  commanded 
to  provide  himself  with  an  acton  and  a  basnet,  that  is, 
a  leathern  jacket,  and  a  steel  helmet,  together  with 
gloves  of  plate,  and  a  sword  and  spear.  Those  who 
were  not  thus  provided,  were  enjoined  to  have  an  iron 
jack,  or  hack  and  breast-plate  of  iron,  an  iron  head- 
piece, or  knapiskay,  with  gloves  of  plate ;  and  every 
man  possessing  the  value  of  a  cow,  was  commanded 
to  arm  himself  with  a  bow  and  a  sheaf  of  twenty-four 
arrows,  or  with  a  spear.'  It  was  made  imperative 
upon  all  sheriff's  and  lords  to  insist  on  the  execution 
of  this  law  ;  and  in  case  of  disobedience,  to  cause  the 
recusant  to  forfeit  his  moveable  estate,  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  his  overlord,  or  superior.  All  per- 
sona, while  on  the  road  to  the  royal  army,  were  com- 
manded to  subsist  at  their  own  charges ;  those  who 
camefrom  places  near  the  rendezvous  being  commanded 
to  bring  carriages  and  provisions  along  with  them,  and 
those  from  remote  parts  to  bring  money ;  and  if,  upon 
an  offer  of  payment,  such  necessaries  were  refused,  the 
troops  were  authorized,  at  the  sight  of  the  m^strates 
or  bailies  of  the  district,  to  take  what  was  withheld. 
All  persons  were  strictly  prohibited  from  supplying 
the  enemy  with  armour  or  horses,  bowB  and  arrows, 
or  any  kind  of  weapons,  or  to  give  to  the  English 
assistance  in  any  shape  whatever,  and  this  under  the 
penalty  of  being  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  All  eccle- 
siastics were  prohibited  from  transmitting  to  the  papal 

'  RegUm  MftjeaUtem.  Stutntes  of  King  Robert  I.  See  Cartulary 
of  Aberbrotbock,  p.  283.     M'Farlute  Traiuaript. 
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conrt  any  auras  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  hulls ; 
and  all  Scotsmen,  who,  although  possessed  of  estates 
in  their  own  country,  chose  to  reside  in  England,  were 
prohihited  from  drawing  any  money  out  of  Scotland, 
— a  clause  appareutly  directed  against  David  de  Stra- 
bogie  earl  of  Athole,  who  at  this  time  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  of  Edward  the  Second.* 

This  weak  monarch,  when  he  found  that  Bmce 
conld  not  be  brought  to  terms  by  negotiation,  or  inti- 
midated by  the  papal  thanders,  determined  once  more 
to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  and  having  assembled  an 
army,  he  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  sat  down  before 
Berwick.*  His  first  precaution  viras  to  secure  his 
camp  by  lines  of  circumvallation,  composed  of  high 
ramparts  and  deep  trenches,  80  as  to  enablehim  to 
resist  efiectually  any  attempt  of  the  Scots  to  r^se  the 
uege.  He  then  strictly  invested  the  town  Irom  the 
Tweed  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  the  English 
fleet  entered  the  estuary  of  the  river,  so  that  the  city 
was  bele^nered  on  all  points.  This  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September ;  and  from  the  strength  of  the  army 
and  the  quality  of  the  leaders,  much  was  expected.^ 

The  first  assault  was  made  on  the  seventh  of  the 
month  :  it  had  been  preceded  by  great  preparations, 
and  mounds  of  earth  had  been  erected  against  that 
part  of  tbe  walls  where  it  was  expected  there  would 
be  the  greatest  focility  in  storming.  Early  in  tbe 
morning  of  St  Mary's  Eve,  the  trumpets  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  heard,  and  the  besiegers  advanced  in  various 
bodies,  well  provided  with  scaling-ladders,  scaffolds, 
and  defences,  with  hoes  and  pickaxes  for  mining,  and 
under  cover  of  squadrons  of  archers  and  slingers. 
The  assault  soon  became  general,  and  continued  with 

>  Regiam  Msjeatatom.     Stat.  RolKit  I.  '  B&rbour,  p.  »42. 

*  Barbour,  p.  .143. 
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varions  success  till  noon ;  at  which  time  the  English 
ships  entered  the  river,  and,  swling  up  as  far  as  the 
tide  permitted,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  carry  the  town, 
from  the  rising  of  a  vessel  which  they  had  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  The  topmasts  of  this  vessel,  and 
her  boat,  which  was  drawn  up  half-mast  high,  were 
mamied  with  soldiers;  and  to  the  bow  of  the  boat 
was  fitted  a  species  of  drawbridge,  which  was  intended 
to  be  dropt  upon  the  wall,  and  to  afford  a  passage 
from  the  ^ip  into  the  town.  The  walls  themselves, 
which  were  not  more  than  a  spear's  length  in  height, 
afforded  little  defence  against  these  serious  prepara- 
tions ;  but  the  Scots,  animated  by  that  feeling  of 
confidence  which  a  long  train  of  success  had  inspired, 
and  encouraged  by  the  presence  and  example  of 
the  Steward,  effectually  repulsed  the  enemy  on  the 
land  side,  whilst  the  ship,  which  had  struck  upon  a 
bank,  was  left  dry  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide ;  and 
being  attacked  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  was  soon 
seen  blazing  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Disheartened 
by  this  double  failure,  the  besiegers  drew  off  their 
forces,  and,  for  the  present,  intermitted  all  attack.^ 
But  it  was  only  to  commence  new  preparations  for  a 
more  desperate  assault.  In  case  of  a  second  &iluTe 
in  their  escalade,  it  was  determined  to  undermine  the 
walls;  and  for  this  purpose  a  huge  machine  was 
constructed,  covered  by  a  strong  roofing  of  boards  and 
bides,  and  holding  within  its  bosom  latge  bodies  of 
armed  soldiers  and  miners.  From  its  shape  and 
covering,  this  formidable  engine  was  called  a  sow. 
To  co-operate  with  the  machine,  moveable  scaffolds, 
high  eoough  to  overtop  the  walls,  and  capable  of 
receiving  parties  of  armed  men,  were  erected  for  the 

>  Bftrbour,  pp.  34fi,  346. 
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attack ;  and  undisinayed  at  his  first  foilure  by  sea, 
Edward  commanded  a  Damber  of  ships  to  be  fitted 
oat  similar  to  that  vessel  which  had  been  burnt ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  addition  to  the  aimed 
boats,  slang  half-mast  high,  their  topcastles  were 
full  of  archers,  under  whose  incessant  and  deadly  dis- 
charge, it  was  expected  that  the  assailants  wonld 
drag  the  ships  so  near  the  walls,  as  to  be  able  to  fix 
their  moveable  bridges  on  the  capstone.'  Meanwhile 
the  Scots  were  not  idle.  Under  the  direction  of 
Crab,  the  Flemish  engineer,  they  constructed  two 
machines  of  great  strength,  similar  to  the  Roman 
catapult,  which  moved  on  frames,  fitted  with  wheels, 
and  by  which  stones  of  a  lai^e  size  were  propelled 
with  steady  aim  and  destructive  force.  Springalds 
were  stationed  on  the  walls,  which  were  smaller 
engines,  like  the  ancient  balistse,  and  calculated  for 
the  projection  of  heavy  darts,  winged  with  copper; 
iron  chains,  with  grappling  hooks  attached  to  them, 
and  piles  of  fire-fagots,  mixed  with  bundles  of  pitch 
and  flax,  bound  into  lai^e  masses,  shaped  like  casks, 
were  in  readiness ;  and  to  second  the  ingenuity  of 
Crab,  an  English  engineer,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  first  assault,  was  compelled  to  assist  in 
the  defence.  The  yoang  Steward  assigned,  as  before, 
to  each  of  his  officers  a  certain  post  on  the  walls,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  with  which  he 
determined  to  watch,  and,  if  necessary,  to  reinforce 
the  various  points.  Having  completed  these  arrange- 
ments, he  cfdmly  awaited  the  attack  of  the  English, 
which  was  made  vrith  great  fury  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  of  September.  To  the  sound  of 
trumpet  and  war-horns,  their  various  divisions  moved 

'  Bftrbour,  pp.  351,  3S2. 
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reBolutelj  forward ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  dischai^es 
from  the  walls,  succeeded  in  filling  np  the  ditch,  and 
fixing  their  ladders ;  but,  after  a  conflict  which  lasted 
from  sunrise  till  noon,  they  found  it  impossible  to  over- 
come the  gallantry  of  the  Scots,  and  were  beaten  back 
on  every  quarter.  At  this  moment  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ordered  the  sow  to  be  advanced ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, aware  that  if  they  allowed  the  Scottish  engineers 
time  to  take  a  correct  aim,  a  single  stone  from  the 
catapult  would  be  &tal,  dra^;ed  it  on  with  great 
eagerness.  Twice  was  the  aim  taken,  and  twice  it 
failed.  The  first  stone  flew  over  the  machine,  the 
second  fell  short  of  it ;  the  third,  an  immense  mass, 
which  passed  through  the  air  with  a  loud  booming 
noise,  hit  it  directly  In  the  middle  with  a  dreadful 
crash,  and  shivered  its  strong  roof-timbers  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  Such  of  the  miners  and  soldiers 
who  escaped  death,  rushed  out  from  amongst  the 
fragments ;  and  the  Scots,  raising  a  shout,  cried  out 
that  the  English  sow  had  &rrowed  her  pigs.^  Crab, 
the  engineer,  immediately  cast  his  chains  and  grap- 
pling hooks  over  the  unwieldy  machine,  and  having 
eflfectually  prevented  its  removal,  poured  down  burn- 
ing fagots  upon  its  broken  timbers,  and  consumed  it 
to  ashes.  Nor  were  the  English  more  fortunate  in 
their  attack  upon  the  side  of  the  river.  Their  ships, 
indeed,  moved  up  towards  the  walls  at  fiood-tide ;  but 
whether  from  the  shallowness  of  the  vfater,  or  the 
faint-heartedness  of  their  leaders,  the  attack  entirely 
failed.  One  of  the  vessels  which  led  the  way,  on 
coming  within  range  of  the  catapult,  was  struck  by 
a  large  stone,  which  dama^^d  her,  and  killed  and 
mangled  some  of  the  crew ;  upon  which  the  remaining 

'  B&rbour,  p.  304. 
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Bhips,  iotimidated  by  the  accident,  drew  off  from  the 
assault.  A  last  effort  of  the  besiegers,  in  which  they 
endeaTOured  to  Bet  fire  to  St  Mary's  Gate,  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  Steward  in  person;  and  at  nightfall, 
the  English  army,  foiled  on  every  side,  and  greatly 
disheartened,  entirely  withdrew  from  the  assault.' 

The  spirit  with  which  the  defence  was  carried  on, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
women  and  boys  in  the  town,  daring  the  hottest  sea- 
son of  the  assault,  supplied  the  soldiers  on  the  walls 
with  bundles  of  arrows  and  stones  for  the  engines. 

Although  twice  beaten  off,  it  was  yet  likely  that 
the  importance  of  gaining  Berwick  would  have  in- 
duced the  King  of  England  to  attempt  a  third  attack; 
bnt  Bruce  determined  to  raise  the  siege  by  making  a 
diverfiion  on  a  large  scale,  and  directed  llandolph  and 
Douglas,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  to  inrade  England.  During  the  presence  of  her 
husband  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land had  taken  up  her  quarters  near  York ;  and  it  was 
the  plan  of  these  two  veteran  warriors,  by  a  rapid  and 
sudden  march  through  the  heart  of  Yorkshire,  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  queen,  and,  with  this  precious  cap- 
tive in  their  hands,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  to 
her  husband.*  Bruce,  who,  in  addition  to  his  talents 
in  the  field,  had  not  neglected  to  avail  himself  in  every 
way  of  Edward's  unpopularity,  appears  to  have  esta- 
blished a  secret  correspondence,  not  only  with  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  was  then  along  with  his  mas- 
ter before  Berwick,  but  with  others  about  the  queen's 
person,^    The  plan  bad  in  consequence  very  nearly 


'  Barbout,  p.  367. 

'  "  Certe  li  cnpttt  fuisset  tone  Regioa,  credo  qnoi)  pacein  emissct 
sibi  Scocin."    M.  MalmeebarieoBiB,  p.  192. 
*  WalBiiigh&m,  pp.  1 1 1, 112. 
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been  SQCceoeful ;  but  a  Scottish  prisooer,  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  gave  warning  of  the  medi- 
tated attack,  and  Randolph,  on  penetrating  to  York, 
found  the  prey  escaped,  and  the  court  remoTed  to  a 
distance.  Incensed  at  this  disappointment,  they 
ravaged  the  surrounding  coantry  with  merciless  execu- 
tion, marking  their  progress  by  the  flames  and  smoke 
of  towns  and  castles,  and  collecting  much  plunder. 

The  military  strength  of  the  country  waa  at  this 
time  before  Berwick,  and  nothing  remained  bat  the 
forces  of  the  church,  and  of  the  vassals  who  held 
lands  by  military  service  to  tjie  archiepiscopal  see. 
These  were  hastily  assembled  by  William  de  Melton, 
the  Archbishop  of  York,a88iflted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely;' 
and  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  bat  of  a  motley 
descriptioa,  proceeded  to  intercept  the  Scots.  Multi- 
tudes of  priests  and  monks,  whose  shaved  crowns 
suited  ill  with  the  steel  basnet ;  large  bodies  of  the 
feud^  militia  of  the  church,  hut  hastily  levied,  and 
imperfectly  disciplined ;  the  Mayor  of  York,  with  his 
train-bauds  and  armed  burgesses,  composed  the  army 
which  the  archbishop,  emulons,  perhaps,  of  the  fame 
which  had  been  acquired  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
by  his  predecessor  Thurstin,  too  rashly  determined  to 
lead  against  the  experienced  soldiers  of  Randolph  and 
Douglas.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  Scots  were  encamped  at  Mytton,  near 
the  small  river  Swale.  Across  the  stream  there  was 
then  a  bridge,  over  which  the  English  army  defiled. 
Whilst  thus  occapied,  some  large  stacks  of  hay  were 
set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,'  and,  under  cover  of  a  dense 
mass  of  smoke,  a  strong  column  of  men  threw  them- 
selves between  the  English  army  and  the  bridge.     As 

1  Rotuli  Scotite,  vol.  i.  p.  202.    4tli  Sept.  13  Edward  II. 
»  Hatdynge's  Chronicle,  p.  309. 
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the  smoke  cleared  away,  they  foand  themseWeB  at- 
tacked with  great  fnry  hoth  in  front  and  rear,  by  the 
fatal  long  spear  of  the  ScottiBh  infantry ;  and  the  army 
of  the  archbishop  was  in  a  few  moments  entirely  broken 
and  dispersed.^  In  an  incredibly  short  time,  four 
thousand  were  slain,  and  amongst  these  many  priests, 
whose  white  surplices  covered  their  armour.  Great 
multitudes  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  reoross  the 
rirer;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  for  the 
English  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  evening, 
and  that  a  September  night  soon  closed  upon  the 
field ;  for  had  it  been  a  morning  attack,  it  is  probable 
that  Randolph  and  Douglas  woald  have  put  the  whole 
army  to  the  sword.  Three  hundred  ecclesiastics  fell 
in  this  battle ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  in  alln- 
sion  to  the  prelates  who  led  the  troops,  it  was  deno- 
minated, in  the  rnde  pleasantry  of  the  times,  '*  The 
Chapter  of  Mytton."  When  the  news  of  the  disaster 
reached  the  camp  before  Berwick,  the  troops  began  to 
murmnr  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  soon  after,  in  a 
fit  of  di^ust,  deserted  the  leaguer  with  his  whole 
followers,  composing  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  army.' 
Edward  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  made  a 
spirited  effort  to  intercept  Douglas  and  Randolph  on 
their  return,  and  compel  them  to  fight  at  a  disadran- 
tage ;  but  he  had  to  deal  with  veteran  soldiers,  whose 
secret  information  was  accurate,  and  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  border  passes.  While 
he  attempted  to  intercept  them  by  one  road,  they  had 
already  taken  another ;  and  leaving  their  route  to  be 
traced,  as  their  advance  had  been,  by  the  flames  and 
smoke  of  villages  and  hamlets,  they  returned,  without 

'  J,  de  Tiokelowe,  p.  4fi.     Hnme's  Douglaa  B,ud  AaguB,  toL  i. 
pp.  69,  70.    Barbour,  p.  360. 
■  Bftrbonr,  p.  3fiU. 
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experiencing  a  check,  into  Scotland,  loaded  with  booty, 
and  conflrmed  in  their  feeling  of  military  superiority. 
It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  far-spreading  devastation 
occasioned  by  this  and  similar  inroads  of  the  Scottish 
army,  when  it  is  stated,  that  in  an  authentic  document 
in  the  Foedera  Anglije,  it  appears  that  eighty-fonr 
towns  and  villages  were  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the 
army  of  Randolph  and  Douglas  in  this  expedition. 
These,  on  account  of  the  great  losses  sustained,  are, 
by  a  royal  letter  addressed  to  the  tax-gatherers  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  exempted  from  all 
contribution  ;*  and  in  this  list  the  private  castles  and 
hamlets  which  were  destroyed  in  the  same  fiery  inroad, 
do  not  appear  to  be  included. 

Bruce  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  gratified  by 
these  successes.  Berwick,  not  only  the  richest  com- 
mercial town  in  England,  but  of  extreme  importance 
as  a  key  to  that  country,  remained  in  his  hands,  after 
a  siege  directed  by  the  King  of  England  in  person  ; 
and  the  young  warrior,  who  had  so  bravely  repulsed 
the  enemy,  was  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  husband 
of  his  only  daughter,  on  whom  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  nation  mainly  rested.  The  defeat  upon  the 
Swale  was  equally  destructive  and  decisive ;  and  it  was 
followed  up  by  another  expedition  of  the  restless  and 
indefatigable  Douglas,  who,  about  All-Hallow  tide 
of  the  same  year,  when  the  northern  borders  had 
gathered  in  their  harvest,  broke  into  and  burnt  Gills- 
land  and  the  surrounding  country,  ravaged  Borough- 
on-Stanmore,  and  came  sweeping  home  through  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland,  driving  bis  cattle  and  his 
prisoners  before  him,  and  cruelly  adding  to  the 
miseries  of  the  recent  famine,  by  a  total  destruction 

*  Rymei,  Fcedera,  vol.  iii.  pp.  801,  802. 
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of  the  agricaltaral  produce,  which  had  been  laid  np 
for  the  winter.' 

It  wa8  a  part  of  the  character  of  Bruce,  which 
marked  his  great  abilities,  that  he  knew  as  well  when 
to  make  peace  as  to  pursue  war  ;  and  that,  after  any 
success,  he  could  select  the  moment  best  fitted  for 
permanently  securing  to  his  kingdom  the  adrantages 
which,  had  he  reduced  his  enemy  to  extremity,  might 
have  eluded  his  grasp.  The  natural  consequence  of  a 
long  series  of  defeats  sustained  by  Edward,  was  an 
anxious  desire  upon  his  own  part,  and  that  of  his  par- 
liament, for  a  trace  between  the  kingdoms;'  and  as 
the  Scots  were  satiated  with  victory,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  English  historian,  so  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  England  that  that  country  could  scarcely 
afford  them  more,  the  Scottish  king  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
the  representations  of  the  English  commissioners,  and 
agreed  to  a  truce  for  two  years  between  the  kingdoms, 
to  commence  from  Christmas  1819.  Conservators  of 
the  truce  were  appointed  by  England;'  and,  in  the 
meantime,  commissioners  of  both  nations  were  directed 
to  continue  their  conferences,  with  the  hope  of  con- 
cluding a  final  peace. 

*  Hnme'a  Ponglaa  and  Angus,  vol.  i.  p.  ^0. 

'  Waldngbam,  p.  112.  "  Igitnr  Rex,  gentieiu  quotidie  bii&  damim 
cumQ]»ri,  de  communi  coneilio  in  trengaa  jurat  bietmalee,  Scotis 
libenter  has  acceptantibus,  non  tamen  quia  jam  fuerant  bellis  fatigati, 
aed  qais  fherant  Anglica  pneda  ditati."  Lingard  says  nothing  of  the 
request  of  the  parliament,  that  Ednard  would  enter  into  a  truce  with 
the  Scots,  but  obeervea,  that  the  first  proposal  for  a  negotiation  came 
trom  Scotland,  and  that  the  demand  for  the  regal  title  was  waved  by 
Bruce.  The  trace  itself  is  not  published  in  Rymer,  so  that  there  is 
DO  certain  proof  that  Bruce  waved  the  regal  title  ;  and  although,  in 
the  document  in  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  806,  Edward,  in  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  states,  tltat  Bmce  made  proposab  for  a  truce,  the  evidence  u 
not  conclusive,  as  Edward,  in  his  public  papers,  did  not  scruple  to 
conceal  bis  disasters,  by  assuming  a  tone  of  superiority,  when  his 
atTairs  were  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

'  This  is  said  to  be  the  fii'st  instance  of  tlic  appointment  of  con- 
servators of  truce  for  the  borders.    Ridpath,  Border  Hist,  p.  26B. 
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One  great  object  of  Bruce  in  consenting  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  was  his  earnest  desire  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Roman  see — a  desire  which  apparently 
was  &r  from  its  accomplishment ;  for  the  pope,  instead 
of  acting  as  a  peace-maker,  seized  this  moment  to 
reiterate  his  spiritual  censures  against  the  King  of 
Scotland  and  his  adherents,  ib  a  bull  of  great  length, 
and  unexampled  rancour;'  and  some  time  after  the 
final  settlement  of  the  truce,  the  Archbishop  of  Yoi^ 
with  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Carlisle,  were  com- 
manded— and  the  order  is  stated  to  have  proceeded  on 
information  communicated  by  Edward — to  excommu- 
nicate Robert  and  his  accomplices,  on  every  Sabbath 
and  festivai-daj  thronghont  the  year.' 

Conrinced  by  this  conduct,  that  their  enemies  had 
been  busy  in  misrepresenting  at  the  Roman  court  their 
causes  of  quarrel  with  England,  the  Scottish  nobility 
assembled  in  parliament  at  Aberbrothock,'  and  with 
consent  of  the  king,  the  barons,  freeholders,  and  whole 
community  of  Scotland,  directed  a  letter  or  manifesto 
to  the  pope,  in  a  strain  different  from  that  servility  of 
address  to  which  the  spiritual  sovereign  had  been  ac- 
customed. 

After  an  exordium,  in  which  they  shortly  allude  to 
the  then  commonly  believed  traditions  r^ardiog  the 
emigration  of  the  Scots  from  Scythia,  their  residence 
in  Spain,  and  subsequent  conquest  of  the  Pictish  king- 
dom ;  to  their  long  line  of  a  hnndred  and  thirteen 
kings,  (many  of  whom  are  undoubtedly  fabulous ;)  to 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  by  St  Andrew,  and 
the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of 
their  spiritual  father,  as  the  flock  of  the  brother  of 

'  Rymer,  Feeders,  vol  iiL  p.  797. 

*  Ibid,  vol,  iii.  p.  810, 

*  April  6,  1320.    Kordun  &  Goodal,  vol,  ii,  p.  277. 
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St  Peter,  thej  describe,  in  the  following  eoergetic 
terms,  the  unjust  aggression  of  Edward  the  First : — 
"  Under  such  free  protection  did  we  live,  until  Edward 
king  of  England,  and  bther  of  the  present  monarch, 
covering  his  hostile  designs  under  the  specious  disguise 
of  friendship  and  alliance,  made  an  invaeion  of  our 
country  at  the  moment  when  it  was  without  a  king, 
and  attacked  an  honest  and  unsuspicious  people,  then 
but  little  experienced  in  war.  The  insults  which  this 
prince  has  heaped  upon  ub,  the  slaughters  and  devas- 
tations which  he  has  committed ;  his  imprisonments 
of  prelates,  his  burning  of  monasteries,  his  spoliatious 
and  murder  of  priests,  and  the  other  enormities  of 
which  he  has  been  guilt;,  can  be  rightly  described,  or 
even  conceived,  hj  none  but  an  eye-witness.  From 
these  innumerable  evils  have  we  been  freed,  under  the 
help  of  that  God  who  woundeth  and  who  maketh 
whole,  by  our  most  valiant  prince  and  king.  Lord 
Robert,  who,  like  a  second  Maccabieus,  or  Joshua, 
hath  cheerfully  endured  all  labour  and  weariness,  and  ■ 
exposed  himself  to  every  species  of  danger  and  priva- 
tion, that  he  might  rescue  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
his  ancient  people  and  rightful  inheritance,  whom  also 
Divine  Providence,  and  the  right  of  saccession  accord- 
ing to  those  laws  and  customs,  which  we  will  maintain 
to  the  death,  as  well  as  the  common  consent  of  us  all, 
bave  made  our  prince  and  king.  To  him  are  we  bound, 
both  by  his  own  merit  and  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
to  him,  as  the  saviour  of  our  people,  and  the  guardian 
of  our  liberty,  are  we  unanimoudy  determined  to  ad- 
here ;  but  if  he  should  desist  from  what  he  hag  begun, 
and  should  show  an  inclination  to  subject  us  or  our 
kingdom  to  the  King  of  England,  or  to  his  people, 
then  we  declare,  that  we  will  use  oar  utmost  effort  to 
expel  him  from  the  throne,  as  our  enemy,  and  the 
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sabrerter  of  his  own  and  of  our  right,  and  we  will 
choose  another  king  to  rule  over  as,  who  will  be  able 
to  defend  qs  ;  for  as  long  as  a  hundred  Scotsmen  are 
left  alive,  we  will  never  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
England.  It  is  not  for  glory,  ncbee,  or  honoar,  that 
we  fight,  but  for  that  liberty  which  no  good  man  will 
consent  to  lose  but  with  his  life. 

"  Wherefore,  most  reverend  father,  we  humbly  pray, 
and  from  oar  hearts  beseech  your  holiness  to  consider, 
that  yon  are  the  vicegerent  of  Him  with  whom  there 
is  no  respect  of  persons,  Jews  or  Greeks,  Scots  or 
English  ;  and  turning  your  paternal  regard  upon  the 
tribulations  brought  upon  us  and  the  Church  of  God 
by  the  English,  to  admonish  the  King  of  England  that 
he  should  be  content  with  what  he  possesses,  seeing 
that  England  of  old  was  enough  for  seven,  or  more 
kings,  and  not  to  disturb  our  peace  in  this  small 
country,  lying  on  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  habit- 
able earth,  and  whose  inhabitants  desire  nothing  bat 
what  is  their  own." 

The  barons  proceed  to  say,  that  they  are  willing  to 
do  every  thing  for  peace  which  may  not  compromise 
the  freedom  of  their  constitution  and  government ; 
and  they  exhort  the  pope  to  procure  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  in  order  to  the  removal  of  all  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  a  crusade  gainst  the  inMela ; 
declaring  the  readiness  with  which  both  they  and  their 
king  would  undertake  that  sacred  warfare,  if  the  King 
of  England  would  cease  to  disturb  them.  Their  con- 
clusion is  exceedingly  spirited : 

"  If,"  say  they,  "  your  holiness  do  not  sincerely 
believe  these  things,  giving  too  implicit  faith  to  the 
tales  of  the  English,  and  on  this  ground  shall  not 
eeaae  to  favour  them  in  their  designs  for  our  destruc- 
tion, be  well  assured  that  the  Almighty  will  impnte 
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to  you  that  loB3  of  life,  that  destrnction  of  human 
souls,  and  all  those  various  calamities  which  our 
inextlDguishable  hatred  agaiost  the  English,  and  their 
warfare  gainst  us,  must  necessarily  produce.  Con- 
fident that  we  now  are,  and  shall  eyer,  as  in  duty 
bound,  remain  obedient  sons  to  you,  as  God's  vicege- 
rent, we  commit  the  defence  of  our  cause  to  that  God, 
as  the  great  King  and  Judge,  placing  our  confidence 
in  Him,  and  in  the  firm  hope  that  he  will  eudow  as 
with  strength,  and  confound  our  enemies ;  and  may 
the  Almighty  long  preserve  your  holiness  in  health." 

This  memorable  letter  is  dated  at  Aberbrothock,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1320,  and  it  is  signed  by  eight  earls 
and  thirty-one  barons,  amongst  whom  we  find  the 
great  officers,  the  high-steward,  the  seneschal,  the 
constable,  and  the  marshal,  with  the  barons,  free- 
holders, and  whole  community  of  Scotland.' 

The  effect  of  such  a  remonstrance,  and  the  negotia- 
tions of  Sir  Edward  Mabuisson  and  Sir  Adam  de 
Gordon,  two  special  messengers,  who  were  sent  by 
Brace  to  the  papal  court,  induced  his  holiness  to 
delay,  for  some  time,  the  reiterated  publication  of  the 
papal  processes,  and  earnestly  to  recommend  a  peace 
between  the  two  countries.  For  this  purpose,  a 
meeting  took  place  between  certain  Scottish  and 
English  commissioners,  which  was  attended  by  two 
envoys  from  the  King  of  France,  who  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  act  as  a  mediator,  and  by  two  nuncios 
from  the  pope.  But  Edward  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
humbled  to  consent  to  the  conditions  stipulated  by  his 
ant^ouist ;  and  Bruce  was  the  less  anxious  to  come 
to  an  ^reement,  as  a  dangerous  civil  insurrection, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  his  secret  friend  and 

'  A  fac-fllnule  of  this  famous  lett«i  was  engraved  by  Aodereoo,  in 
his  Diplomata  Scotic,  plate  61.    Fordnn  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
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ally,  had  just  broke  oat  in  England,  taid  promised  to 
give  Edward  fiiU  employment  at  home.' 

In  the  midst  of  theae  unsuccessful  n^otiations  for 
peace,  a  conspiracy  of  an  alarming  and  mysterioos 
nature  against  the  life  of  the  King  of  Scots  was  dis- 
covered, by  the  confession  of  the  Countess  of  Strathem, 
who  waa  privy  to  the  plot.  William  de  Soulis,  the 
seneschal,  or  high-butler  of  Scotland ;  Sir  David  de 
Brechin,  nephew  to  the  king,  an  accomplished  knight, 
who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  Holy  War;  five 
other  knights,  Sir  Gilbert  de  Malherbe,  Sir  John  Logic, 
Sir  Eustace  de  Maxwell,  Sir  Walter  de  Berklay,  and 
Sir  Patrick  de  Graham ;  with  three  esquires,  Richard 
Brown,  Hameline  de  Tronpe,  and  Eustace  de  Rattray, 
are  the  only  persons  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
us  as  certiunly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  Of  these. 
Sir  David  de  Brechin,  along  with  Malherbe,  Logie, 
and  Brown,  suffered  the  punishment  of  treason.*  The 
destruction  of  all  record  of  their  trial  renders  it  difficult 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  details  of  the  plot ;  but  we 
have  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  of  high  autho- 
rity, that  the  design  of  the  conspirators  was  to  slay 
the  king,  and  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Lord 
Soulis,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander II.;  and  who,  as  possessing  such  a  claim,  would 
have  excluded  both  Bruce  and  Baliol,  had  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  mother  been  unquestioned.*  There  is 
evidence  in  the  records  of  the  Tower,  that  both  Soulis 
and  Brechin  had  long  tampered  with  England,  and 
been  rewarded  for  their  services.  In  the  case  of  Brechin 
we  find  him  enjoying  special  letters  of  protection  from 
Edward.     In  addition  to  these,  he  was  pensioned  in 

•  Ryme/s  Foedera,  toI.  iii.  pp.  866,  884.    Bidpath's  Border  Hii- 
tory,  p.  287.    Bjmer,  Tol.  iii.  p.  924. 
■  FotdUQ  ft  Heame,  toI.  It.  p.  1010.        ■  Bubour,  p.  380, 1.  385. 
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1312,  was  appointed  English  warden  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Dundee,  and  employed  in  secret  communica- 
tions, having  for  their  object  the  destmetion  of  his 
nncle's  power  in  Scotland,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
English  arms  over  his  native  country.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
1315,*  having  probably  been  taken  in  arms  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum.  In  the  five  years  of  glory  and 
success  which  followed,  and  m  the  repeated  expeditions 
of  Randolph  and  Douglas,  we  do  not  once  meet  with 
his  n^Be ;  and  now,  after  having  been  received  into 
&Tour,  he  became  connected  with,  or  at  least  connived 
at,  a  conspiracy  which  involved  the  death  of  the  king. 
Such  a  delinquent  is  little  entitled  to  onr  sympathy. 
There  was  not  a  single  favourable  circumstance  in  his 
case ;  but  be  was  young  and  brave,  he  had  fought 
f^fainst  the  infidels,  and  the  people  who  knew  not  of 
his  secret  treasons,  could  not  see  him  suffer  without 
pity  and  regret.'  Soulis,  who,  with  a  retinue  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  esquires,  had  been  seized  at  Ber- 
wick, was  imprisoned  in  Dunbarton,  where  he  soon 
after  died;  and  Maxwell,  Berklay,  Graham,  Troupe, 
and  Rattray,  were  tried  and  acquitted.  The  parlia- 
ment in  which  these  trials  and  condemnations  took 
place,  was  held  at  Scone  in  the  beginning  of  August  I 
1320,  and  long  remembered  in  Scotland  under  the  J 
name  of  the  Black  Parliament.^ 

■  RTiner,  Foedera,  vol.  Ut.  p.  311.     Rotnli  Scoti«,  S  Edward  11. 
m.  3.    Ibid.  8  Edwud  II.  m.  7.  dotso.- 

»  Barbour,  pp.  381,  382. 

*  Eailea,  tniBting  perhaps  to  Bower  in  bU  additions  to  Fordun, 
p.  174,  who  was  ignoiHnt  of  Brecbiu'a  eonnexion  with  Edward,  lamCDti 
over  Brechin,  and  creates  an  iinpresaion  in  the  reader's  mind,  that 
Brace  was  mmecenaiil;  rigorous,  and  might  have  pardoned  him ;  yet 
it  seems  to  me,  his  case,  initcsd  of  being  fkvonrable,  was  peenliarly  ag- 
grarated.  Brace's  generoos  nature  had  paaaed  orer  manifold  attcmplg 
by  Brechin  against  the  Ubeiiyof  hia  eonnti; :  in  the  conspiracy  of  Soulis, 
any  extension  of  mercy  would  hftva  been  wealt,  if  not  criminal. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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A  brief  gleam  of  success  now  cheered  the  prospecta 
of  Edward,  and  encouraged  him  to  continae  the  war 
with  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  along 
with  ^e  EfU'l  of  Hereford  and  other  English  baroniii, 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Bruce,  and 
concerted  an  inTaaion  of  England,  to  be  conducted  hy 
the  King  of  Scotland  in  person,'  was  defeated  aad 
Uiken  prisoner  bj  Sir  Andrew  Hartcla  and  Sir  Simon 
Ward,  near  Ponteftact ;  his  arm  j  was  totally  rented, 
and  he  himself  soon  after  executed  for  treason. 

In  the  battle  the  Earl  of  Hereford  was  bImd,  others 
of  the  discontented  nobility  duuted  the  &te  of  Lan- 
caster; and  the  dangerous  &ction  which  had  for  so 
many  years  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  king,  was 
entirely  broken  and  pat  down.  Exulting  at  this  suc- 
cess, Edward  determined  to  collect  an  army  which 
should  at  once  enable  him  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  war ; 
and,  in  a  tone  of  premature  triampb,  wrote  to  the  pope, 
"  reqaestii^  him  to  give  himself  no  &rther  trouble 
about  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  as  he  had  determined  to 
establish  a  peace  by  force  of  arms." '  In  fnrtfaerance 
of  this  resolution,  he  proceeded  to  issue  his  writs  for 
the  attendance  of  his  military  vassals ;  but  so  ill  were 
these  obeyed,  that  four  months  were  lost  before  the 
force  assembled ;  and  in  this  inter^  the  Scots,  with 
their  osual  strength  and  fury,  broke  into  England,  led 
by  the  king  in  person,  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  the 
six  northern  counties,  which  had  scarcely  drawn  breath 
from  a  visitation  of  the  same  kind  by  Randolph,  and 
returned  to  Scotland  loaded  with  booty,  consisting  of 
herds  of  sheep  and  oxen,  quantities  of  gold  and  silver, 
ecclesiastical  plate  and  ornaments,  jewels,  and  table 
equipage,  which  they  piled  in  wagons,  and  drove  off 

'  Ftedera,  toL  iii.  pp.  93^  989. 
*  R;rmer,  Fteden,  vol.  iii.  p.  9M. 
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at  their  pleasure.'  Meanwhile  Edward  contiaaed  his 
preparatioofl,  which,  although  dilatoiy,  were  od  a  great 
scale.'  A  supply  of  lancemen  aud  cross-bowmen  was 
demanded  from  hia  foreign  sabjeots  of  Aquitaine,  along 
with  a  due  proportion  of  wheat,  and  a  thousand  tuns 
of  wine  for  the  use  of  his  army ;  every  village  and 
bamlet  in  England  was  commanded  to  fumieh  one 
foot-soldier  fully  anned,  and  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
were  taxed  proportionally  to  their  size  and  importance. 
A  parliament  held  at  York,  in  the  end  of  July,  granted 
large  subsidies  from  the  nobles  and  the  deigy,  the 
cities,  towns,  and  burghs ;  a  fleet  of  transports,  with 
proTisions,  was  sent  round  to  enter  the  Forth ;  and 
an  offensive  squadron,  under  the  commaad  of  Sir  John 
Leyboum,  was  fitted  out  for  the  attack  of  the  west 
coast  and  the  islands.  All  things  being  ready,  Edvrard 
invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  au  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men ;  ^  but  the  result  of  the  expedition  was 
lamentably  disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
promises  and  his  preparations ;  and  manifested,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  superior  talents  and  policy  of 
Bruce. 

No  longer  bound,  as  at  Bannockbum,  by  the  rash 
engagement  of  his  brother  to  risk  his  kingdom  upon 
the  fate  of  a  battle,  which  he  mnst  have  fought  with  a 
greatly  disproportionate  force,  the  king  determined  to 
make  the  numbers  of  the  English  army  the  cause  of 
their  ruin:  to  starve  them  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  then  to  fall  upon  them  when,  enfeebled  by  vrant, 
they  could  ofier  little  resistance.  Accordingly,  on 
advancing  to  Edinburgh,  the  English  found  themselves 


'  Kiiighh)n,  p.  2A42.    Home's  Histoiy  of  House  of  Donglai 
Angus,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

•  Rymer,  FiEdera,  toI.  iii.  pp.  930,  962,  96*,  962. 
'  In  the  month  of  Angnst  1322. 
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muchii^  through  a  desert,  where  neither  enemy  could 
be  Been,  nor  prorisions  of  an;^  kind  collected.  The 
cattle  and  the  sheep,  the  stores  of  com  and  victuals, 
and  the  valnable  effects  of  every  kind,  tbrongfaout  the 
distriots  of  the  Merse,  Teviotdale,  and  the  Lothians, 
had  entirely  disappeared ;  the  warlike  population, 
which  were  expected  to  debate  the  advance  of  the 
army,  had  retired  nnder  the  command  of  the  King  of 
Scotland  to  Culross,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth ;  and  Edward  having  in  vain  waited  for  supplies 
by  his  fleet,  which  contrary  winds  prevented  entering 
the  Firth,  was  compelled  by  &nine  to  give  orders  for 
a  retreat.*  The  moment  the  English  began  their 
march  homewards,  the  Scots  commenced  the  fatal 
partisan  warfiure  in  which  Donglas  and  Randolph 
were  such  adepts;  hong  upon  their  rear,  cut  off  the 
stragglers,  and  were  ready  to  improve  every  advan- 
tage. An  advanced  party  of  three  hundred  strong, 
were  put  to  the  sword  by  Douglas  at  Melrose ;  but 
the  main  army,  coming  up,  plundered  aud  destroyed 
this  ancient  monastery,  spoiled  the  high  altar  of  its 
holiest  vessels,  saorilegionsly  easting  out  the  consecra- 
ted host,  and  cruelly  murdering  the  prior,  and  some 
feeble  monks,  who,  from  affection  or  bodily  in- 
firmity, had  refused  to  fly.'  Turning  off  by  Dryburgh, 
the  disappointed  invaders  left  this  monastery  in  flames, 
and  hastening  through  Teviotdale,  were  oveijoyed 
once  more  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  the  plenty 
and  comfort  of  their  own  country.  Yet  here  a  new 
calamity  awaited  them ;  for  the  scarcity  and  famine  of 
an  unsuccessful  invasion  induced  the  soldiers  to  give 
themselves  up  to  unlimited  indidgence ;  and  they  were 
soon  attacked  by  a  mortal  dysentery,  which  rapidly 

>  BftTbonr, p.  370.  *  F«TduiiaHwni«,p.  1011. 
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carried  off  immense  numbers,  and  put  a  finishing  stroke 
to  this  unbi4>py  expedition,  by  the  loss  of  sixteen 
thousand  men.* 

But  Edward  was  destined  to  experience  still  more 
unhappy  reveraes.  Having  collected  the  scattered 
remains  of  his  army,  and  strengthened  it  by  fresh 
levies,  he  encamped  at  Biland  abbey,  near  Malton,  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  when  there,  was  met  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  King  Robert,  having  sat  down  before 
Norham  castle  with  a  powerM  force,  after  some  time 
fruitlessly  spent  in  the  siege,  had  been  compelled  to 
retire.  Scarce,  however,  had  this  good  news  arrived, 
when  the  advanced  parties  of  the  Scottish  army  were 
descried ;  and  the  English  had  only  time  to  secure  a 
strong  position  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  before  the  king 
was  seen  marching  through  the  plun  vrith  his  whole 
forces,  and  it  became  manifest  that  he  meant  to  attack 
the  English.  This,  however,  from  the  natnre  of  the 
ground,  was  no  easy  matter.  Tbeir  soldiers  were 
dravni  np  along  the  ridge  of  a  ru^ed  and  steep  decli- 
vity, assailable  only  by  a  single  narrow  pass,  which 
led  to  Biland  abbey.  This  pass,  Sir  James  Douglas, 
with  a  chosen  body  of  men,  undertook  to  force ;  and 
aa  he  advanced  bis  banner,  and  the  pennons  of  his 
kni^ts  and  squires  were  marshalling  and  waving 
round  him,  Randolph,  his  friend  and  brother  in  arms, 
with  four  squires,  came  up,  and  joined  the  enterprise 
as  a  volunteer.  The  Scottish  soldiers  attacked  the 
enemy  with  the  utmost  lesolntion ;  but  they  were  re- 
ceived with  equal  bravery  by  Sir  Thomas  Ughtred ' 

'  Knighton,  p.  2U2.  Buboor,  pp.  373,  374.  Fordnn  a  Heome, 
p.  1012. 

*  Ker,  in  his  Histoi;  of  Bruce,  toL  ii.  p.  2B4,  following  PiDkaiton, 
makee  the  name  Encbter.  The  reading  in  Arbour,  aa  rwtored  by 
Vt  Janueeon,  is  Thomaa  Ocbtie.  It  b  eridentl;  the  «ame  name,  and 
in  all  probaUlitf  the  same  person,  as  Thomas  de  Ut^tnd,  mentioned 
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and  Sir  Ralph  Cobham,  who  fongfat  in  advance  of  the 
colnniu  which  defended  the  pass,  and  enconraged  their 
men  to  a  desperate  resistance.  Meanwhile,  stones 
and  other  missiles  were  poured  down  npon  the  Sects 
from  the  high  groand ;  and  this  double  attack,  with 
the  narrowness  of  the  pass,  caosed  the  battle  to  be 
exceeding  obstinate  and  bloodj.  Bmce,  whose  eje 
intently  watched  every  circamstance,  determined  now 
to  repeat  the  manoauTre,  by  which,  many  years  before, 
he  entirely  defeated  the  army  of  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 
when  it  occupied  ground  mmilar  to  the  present  position 
of  the  English.  He  commanded  the  men  of  Argyle 
and  the  Isles  to  climb  the  rocky  ridge,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  pass,  and  to  attack  and  turn  the  flank 
of  the  force  which  held  the  summit.  These  orders  the 
mountaineers,  trained  in  their  own  country  to  this 
species  of  warfare,  found  no  difficulty  in  obeying  ;*^ 
and  the  enemy  were  driTen  from  the  heights  with 
great  slaughter,  whilst  Douglas  and  Randolph  carried 
the  pass,  and  made  way  for  the  main  body  of  the 
Scottish  army. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  succession  of  these  erents, 
that  the  English  king,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his 
position,  coold  scarcely  trust  his  eyes,  when  he  saw 
his  army  entirely  routed,  and  flying  in  all  directions ; 
himself  compelled  to  abandon  his  camp  equipage, 
bi^gf^,  and  treasure,  and  to  consult  bis  safety  by  a 
precipitate  flight,  pursued  by  the  young  Stewird  of 
Scotland,  at  the  head  of  Ave  hnndred  horse.  It  was 
with  difficulty  he  escaped  to  Bridlington,  having  lost 
the  privy  seal  in  the  confusion  of  the  day.'  This  was 
the  second  time  during  this  weak  and  inglorious  reign, 

in  Tol.  iii.  p.  963,  of  the  Faien,  aa  the  keeper  of  the  castle  uid  hon- 
our of  Pickering,  and  described  u  being  of  the  county  of  York. 
•  Barbosr,  p.  376.  *  Rymer,  Ftedew,  vol,  iii.  p.  977. 
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that  the  priry  seal  of  Englanil  had  been  lost  amid  the 
precipitancy  of  the  king's  flight  from  the  face  of  his 
enemies,  first,  in  the  disastrous  flight  from  Burnock- 
bam,  and  now  in  the  equally  rapid  decampment  from 
the  abbey  of  Biland.^  In  this  battle,  John  of  Bre- 
tagne  earl  of  Richmond,  Henry  de  Sully  grand  butler 
of  France,  and  many  other  prisoners  of  note,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Richmond  was  treated  by 
the  king  with  onuaoal  severity,  commanded  into  strict 
confinement,  and  only  liberated  after  a  long  captivity, 
and  at  the  expense  of  an  enormons  ransom.  The 
cause  of  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  terms  of  slight 
and  opprobrium  with  which  he  had  been  heard  to  ex- 
press himself  against  Brace.*  To  Sully  and  other 
French  knights,  who  had  been  taken  at  the  same  time, 
the  king  demeaned  himself  with  that  chivalrous  and 
polished  courtesy  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished ; 
assuring  them  that  be  was  well  aware  they  had  been 
present  in  the  battle,  not  from  personal  enmity  to  him, 
bat  from  the  honourable  ambition  that  good  knights, 
ia  a  strange  land,  must  ever  have  to  show  their 
prowess;  wherefore  he  entreated  them,  as  well  for 
their  own  sake,  as  out  of  compliment  to  his  friend,  the 
King  of  France,  to  remain  at  head-qnarters.  They 
did  so  accordingly ;  and  after  some  time,  on  setting 
out  for  France,  were  dismissed,  not  only  free  of  ran- 
som, but  enriched  with  presents.^  After  this  decisive 
defeat,  the  Scots  plundered  the  whole  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Homber,  and  extended  their  ravages  to 
Beverley,  laying  waste  the  East  Riding  with  Are  and 
sword,  and  levying  from  the  towns  and  monasteries, 
which  were  rich  enough  to  pay  for  their  escape  from 
plander,  large  sums  of   redemption  money.*      The 

'  Leland,  CoUect.  toL  i.  p.  2M.  '  B»rl»ur,  p.  378. 

'  Buboar,  p.  37fl.  '  Kef's  Bruce,  vol.  ir.  p.  887 
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clergy  and  iahabitantB  of  Beverlej  purchased  their 
safety  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  pounds,  being  six 
thoosand  pounds  of  out  present  money.  Loaded  with 
booty,  driving  large  herds  of  cattie  before  them,  and 
rich  in  multitudes  of  captives,  both  of  low  and  high 
degree,  the  Scottish  army  at  length  returned  to  their 
own  country.^ 

The  councils  of  the  King  of  England  continued 
after  this  to  be  weakened  by  dissension  and  treachery 
amongst  his  nobility.  Hartcla,  who,  for  his  good 
service  in  the  destruction  of  the  Lancastrian  faction, 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Carlisle,  soon  after,  imitating 
the  example  of  Lancaster,  entered  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  Bruce,'  and  organized  an  extensive  confe- 
deracy amongst  the  northern  barons,  which  had  for 
its  object  not  only  to  conclude  a  trace  with  the  Scots, 
independent  of  any  commonieation  with  the  king,  but 
to  maintain  Robert  Bruce  and  his  heirs  in  the  right 
and  possesEuon  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Scotl^id.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  plot,  he  suffered  the  death  of  a 
traitor,  after  being  degraded  from  his  new  honours, 
and  having  his  gilt  spurs  hacked  off  hie  heele.^  Henry 
de  Beanmont,  one  of  the  king's  councillors,  was  soon 
after  this  disgraced,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
tbe  marshal,  on  refusing  to  give  his  advice,  in  terms  of 

'  Dr  Lingard,  (vol.  iii.  p.  442,)  following  the  anthoritj  of  John  d« 
Trokelowe,  p.  M,  hu  repreaented  the  battle  of  BiUnd  abbey  aa  a 
skirmish,  in  vkich,  after  Edward  had  disbanded  his  army,  BniM 
surpriaed  the  English  king,  and  the  knighta  and  saito  who  were  with 
him.  It  appears  to  me,  tiiat  the  accounts  of  Barbour,  Fordun,  and  of 
Lord  Hailes,  lead  to  a  verj  di^rent  condunon.  In  Dr  Lingard's 
narratire,  the  determined  resistance  made  by  the  English  army,  tha 
storming  of  their  encampment,  the  strong  groand  in  which  it  waa 
placed,  and,  indeed,  the  drcumstance  that  there  waa  an  army  at  all 
with  Um  king,  is  omitted. 

*  Leland,  Collect.  toI.  i.  p.  466. 

*  Rot's  History  of  Brace,  p.  289,  vol.  ii.  Hymer,  Foedeia,  Tol.  iii. 
p.  909. 
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insoleace  and  aadacity  ;*  bo  that  Edward,  onBopported 
by  au  army,  di^raced  by  personal  flight,  and  betrayed 
by  some  of  hie  moat  confidential  nobility,  whilst  his 
kingdom  had  been  incalculably  weakened  by  a  long 
and  disastrouB  war,  began  to  wish  serionsly  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Nor  was  Bruce  miwilling  to 
entertain  pacific  overtures.  He  repelled,  indeed,  with 
becoming  dignity,  a  weak  attempt  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  the  principal  leader  and  party  in  the 
truce,'  and  insisted  on  his  recognition  as  diief  of  his 
Scottish  subjects ;  hnt  he  consented,  by  the  mediation 
of  his  friend,  Henry  de  Solly,  to  a  thirteeu-yeara' 
truce.  This  trace,  however,  he  ratified  under  the 
style  and  title  of  King  of  Scotland;  and  this  ratifica- 
tion Edward  agreed  to  accept : '  thos  virtually  acknow- 
ledging the  royal  title  which  he  affiected  to  deny.  But 
although  deairons  of  peace,  the  conduct  of  the  Engliah 
monarch  at  this  time  was  marked  by  dissimulation 
aud  bad  faith.  While  apparently  anxious  for  a  truce, 
he  employed  his  ambassadors  at  the  papal  couH  to 
irritate  the  holy  Jather  against  Bruce,  and  to  &n  the 
dissensions  between  them ;  he  snmmoned  an  array  of 
the  whole  military  service  of  England  during  the 
n^otiations ;  and  he  recalled  Edward  Baliol,  the  son 
of  the  late  King  of  Scots,  fivm  bis  castle  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  reside  at  the  English  court,*  with  the 
design,  aa  afterwards  appeared,  of  employing  him  to 
excite  disturbances  in  Scotland.  To  counteract  these 
intrigues  of  England,  Bruce  despat^ed  his  nephew, 
Kandolpb,  to  the  papal  court ;  and  the  result  of  his 
negotiations  was  in  a  high  degree  favourable  to  Scot- 
land.    Flattered  by  the  judicious  declarations  of  his 

^  Rjmer,  Fceden,  yol.  iii.  p.  1021. 

*  Hailea'  Annals,  toI.  iL  p.  108.    Rymer,  Fiedera,  vol.  U.  p.  1003. 

*  Rymer,  Ftedera,  voL  iu.  p.  1031.  *  Foedera,  toI.  ir.  p.  62. 
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master's  devotiou  to  the  holy  Bee ;  soothed  by  the 
expressioii  of  his  anxiety  for  a  peace  with  England, 
and  an  entire  reconciliation  with  the  chnrch;  and 
delighted  with  the  ardour  with  which  Bmce  dedared 
himself  ready  to  repair  in  person  to  the  holy  war, 
the  pontiflf  consented,  under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  to  remove  all  cause  of  quarrel,  by  addressing 
a  ball  to  Brace,  with  the  title  of  king.'  It  has  been 
justly  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  this  delicate 
negotiation  presents  Randolph  to  us  in  the  new  char- 
acter of  a  consummate  politician.*  Against  this  un- 
expected conduct  of  the  holy  see,  Edward  entered  a 
spirited  remonstrance,  complaining,  with  great  show 
of  reason,  that  although  the  pope  maintained  that 
Brace's  claim  could  not  be  strengthened,  nor  that  of 
the  King  of  England  impaired  by  his  bestowing  on 
his  adversary  the  title  of  king,  yet  the  subjects  of 
both  kiogdoms  would  naturally  conclude  that  his 
holiness  intended  to  acknowledge  the  right  where  he 
had  given  the  title ; '  and  he  reminded  him  that  it 
was  against  an  established  maxim  of  papal  policy, 
that  any  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  parties 
should  be  made  daring  the  continuance  of  the  truce. 
At  the  same  time,  Randolph,  previous  to  his  return, 
repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  and  there  renewed 
the  ancient  league  between  that  kingdom  and  Scot- 
land.* 

During  these  negotiations  with  the  papal  court,  a 
son  was  bom  to  King  Robert  at  Dunfennline,'  who, 
after  a  long  minority,  succeeded  his  father,  under  the 
title  of  David  the  Second.    It  vras  an  ev^t  of  great 

'  Rymer,  Fcedera,™!.  iv.  p.  29.  '  Hulea,  vol.  ii.  4t<i,  p.  113. 

*  Bfiner,  Ftcden,  vol.  It.  p.  46. 

'  Pordon  k  Goodal,  rol.  IL  p.  279. 

'  On  Sth  Hu«h,  1323.     Fotdnn  a  Ooodftl,  book  uii.  chap.  v. 
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joy  to  the  conntFy ;  and  the  court  poets  of  the  day 
foretold  that,  like  his  illastrious  'father,  the  royal 
infant  woold  prove  a  man  strong  in  anajs,  "^o 
would  hold  bis  irarHke  Terels  amid  the  gardens  of 
England ;"  a  compliment,  unfortunately,  not  destined 
to  be  prophetic*  Meanwhile,  the  conferences  for  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms  proceeded ; 
but  the  demands  made  by  the  Scottish  commissioners 
were  considered  too  degrading  to  be  accepted  by  Eng- 
land, even  in  her  present  feeble  and  disordered  state. 
The  discussions  were  tedioas  and  complicated;  but 
their  particulars  do  not  appear  in  the  state  papers  of 
the  time.  If  we  may  believe  an  ancient  English  hifr< 
torian,'  it  was  insisted,  that  all  demand  of  feudal 
superiority  was  for  ever  to  be  renoonced  by  England ; 
the  fatal  atone  of  Scone,  as  well  as  certain  manors  in 
England,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Scots,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Edward  the  First,  were  to  be  delivered 
to  their  rightful  owner ;  a  marriage  between  the 
royal  blood  of  England  and  Scotland  was  to  guarantee 
a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and, 
finaUy,  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England,  as  far  as 
to  the  gates  of  York,  was  to  be  ceded  to  Scotland. 
This  last  demand,  if  really  made,  most  have  proceeded 
from  an  intention,  upon  the  part  of  the  Scots,  to  break 
off  aH  serious  negotiation.  As  soon,  indeed,  as  Bruce 
became  assured  of  the  disingenuous  conduct  of  Ed- 
ward, in  continuing  his  machinations  at  the  papal 
court,  for  the  purpose  c^  preventing  the  promised 
grant  of  absolution  to  him  and  to  his  people,  it  was 
natnral  that  all  thoughts  of  a  cordial  reconciliation 
should  cease;    more   especially  as  the   intrigues   of 

'  "  Iste,  jnuinfortu^  Angloram  ludet  in  hortia."    Fordnu  a  Goodftl, 
vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

'  Mod.  HftlmcBbnrienna,  p.  230. 
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England  appear  in  this  instance  to  have  been  sac- 
eessful.' 

For  Bome  years  after  this,  the  quiet  current  of 
national  prosperitj  in  Scotland,  occasioned  by  the 
steady  inilaence  of  good  goTemment,  presents  few 
subjects  for  the  historian.  Bruce's  administration 
-appears  to  have  increased  in  strength  and  popularity ; 
and  the  royal  household,  which  had  been  lately  glad- 
dened by  the  birth  of  a  yonng  prince,  was  now  cheered 
by  an  important  bridal.  Christian  Brace,  the  king's 
sister,  and  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Christopher 
Seton,  espoused  a  tried  and  hardy  soldier,  Sir  Andrew 
Moray  of  Bothwell,  afterwards  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
Moray  had  been  bred  to  war  by  Wallace ;  and  it  was 
a  wise  part  of  the  policy  of  Bruce,  to  attach  to  him- 
self the  bravest  soldiers  by  matrimonial  alliances. 
The  joy  of  the  country,  howeTer,  at  these  happy 
events,  was,  not  long  after,  orerclonded  by  the  death 
of  Walter,  the  High-Steward  of  Scotland,  uid  son-in- 
law  to  the  king.  He  seems  to  hare  been  deeply  and 
deservedly  lamented.  When  only  a  stripling  in  war, 
he  bad  done  good  service  at  Bannockbum,  and  after- 
wards increased  the  promise  of  his  &me  by  his  suc- 
cessful defence  of  Berwick  against  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  person.' 

A  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between 
France  and  Scotland,  was  concluded  at  Corbeil  by 
Randolph,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  make  common 
cause  in  all  future  wars  between  England  and  either 
of  the  contracting  parties ;  with  the  reservation,  how- 
ever, upon  the  part  of  Robert,  that  so  long  as  the  truce 
continued,  he  should  be  free  from  the  effects  of  such 

'  FtEdera,  vol.  it.  p.  176. 

'  Baibour,  p.  386.  He  died  »t  Bathgate,  and  wu  baried  at 
Paisley. 
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aD  engagement.^  Sood  after  this,  a  parliament  was 
held  at  Camboskenneth,  wherein  the  clergy,  earls, 
barons,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  with  the 
people  there  assembled,  took  the  oaths  of  fealty  and 
homage  to  David,  the  king's  son,  and  his  issue ;  whom 
failing,  to  Robert  Stewart,  now  orphan  son  of  Walter 
the  Steward,  and  the  Princess  Marjory,  the  king's 
daughter.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  this  is  the 
earliest  parliament  in  which  we  have  certain  intima- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  representatiTes  of  the 
cities  and  bui^s,  as  forming  a  third  estate  in  the  great 
national  conncU.  The  same  parliament,  in  consequence 
of  the  lands  and  rerenaes  of  the  crown  having  suffered 
extreme  dedication  during  the  protracted  war  with 
England,  gruited  to  the  king  a  tenth  of  the  rents  of 
all  the  lay-lands  in  the  kingdom,  to  he  estimated 
according  to  the  valuation  which  was  followed  during 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third.' 

A  sudden  revolution,  conducted  by  Isabella,  the 
profligate  Queen  of  England,  and  her  paramour  Morti- 
mer, terminated  soon  after  this  in  the  deposition  of 
Edward  the  Second,  and  the  assumption  of  the  royal 
dignity  by  his  sod,  the  great  Edward  the  Third,  now 
entering  his  fourteenth  year.'  Althon^  the  avowed 
intentions  of  the  English  regency,  who  acted  as  council 
to  the  king,  were  pacific,  yet  their  real  conduct  was 
insidious  and  hostile.  To  Bruce  it  was  even  insulting ; 
for,  although  they  ratified  the  truce  in  the  name  of 
the  young  king,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  renew 
the  negotiations  for  peace,  yet  their  instructions  em- 
powered them  to  treat  with  the  messengers  of  the 

■  Kef's  Histoiy  of  Brace,  toJ.  ii.  p.  343.  Acta  of  the  Pul.  of  Soot- 
land,  vol,  vi.  p.  664. 

*  Fordna  a  Heune,  rol.  It.  p.  1014. 

•  Tyml't  Hirt.  of  Engftmd.  Tol.  iii.  p.  324. 
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noblemen  aDd  great  men  of  Scotland,  without  the 
sUghteet  mention  of  tlie  name  of  the  king,  who,  under 
such  a  provocation,  Boon  manifested  a  disposition  to 
renew  the  war.  He  had  been  disgusted  by  the  re- 
peated instwces  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government ;  and,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  minority 
of  the  king,  and  the  civil  dissensionB  which  had  greatly 
weakened  the  country,  he  assembled  a  formidable  army 
on  the  borders,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  disre- 
garding a  truce  which  had  been  broken  by  one  of  the 
parties,  and  of  instantly  invading  England,  unless  pre- 
vented by  a  speedy  and  advantageous  peace.  Against 
these  warlike  preparations  the  English  ministry  adopt- 
ed decisive  measures.  The  whole  military  array  of 
England  was  summoned  to  meet  the  king  at  Newcastle 
on  the  18th  of  May ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  marshal 
of  England  and  uncle  to  young  Edward,  was  com- 
manded to  superintend  the  muster.  To  Carlisle,  the 
key  of  the  kingdom  on  the  other  side,  were  sent  two 
brave  officers,  Robert  Ufford  and  John  Mowbray,  vrith 
a  reinforcement  to  Lord  Anthony  Lucy,  the  governor. 
The  naval  force  of  the  southern  ports  was  ordered  to 
be  at  Skinbnmess,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wampool. 
Two  fleets,  one  named  the  Eastern  and  the  other  the 
Western  fleet  of  England,  were  directed  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  Scots.  The  men  living  on  the 
borders,  and  in  the  northern  shires,  received  orders  to 
join  the  army  with  all  speed,  marching  day  and  night, 
and  to  send  their  women  and  children  for  shelter  to 
distant  places,  or  castles  -,^  and  those  who  were  too  old 
to  flght  were  obliged  to  find  a  substitute.  Anxious  to 
give  spirit  to  the  soldiers,  and  to  watch  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  the  young  king  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 

>  Rotuli  Scoto,  Tol.  i.  p.  208.    Hailei,  toL  ii.  p.  117.    Barbour, 
p.  886. 
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family  came  to  York,  accompanied  by  John  of  Hain- 
aalt,  with  a  fine  body  of  heavy-armed  Flemish  horse ; 
and  Hainanlt  was,  not  long  after,  joined  by  John  of 
Qnatremars,  at  the  head  of  another  reinforcement  of 
foreign  cavalry .^  Confident  in  those  warlike  prepara- 
tions, the  Degotiations  for  the  attainment  of  peace  soon 
became  eold  and  embarrassed ;  and  from  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  English  commissioners,  it  was  evident 
that  they,  as  well  as  Bruce,  bad  resolved  npon  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  this,  a  defiance  was  brought 
to  the  youthful  monarch  from  the  King  of  Scotland ; 
and  the  herald  was  commanded  to  inform  him  and  his 
nobles,  that  the  Scots  were  preparing  to  invade  his 
kingdom  with  fire  and  sword.  Bruce  himself  was 
about  this  time  attacked  by  a  mortal  sickness,  brought 
on  by  that  excessive  fatigue,  and  constant  expoanre  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  which  he  had  endured 
in  his  early  wars.'  The  extreme  weakness  occasioned 
by  this,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  field 
in  person ;  but  Bandolph  and  Douglas,  his  two  ablest 
captains,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  an  army  often 
thousand  men,  and  passing  the  Tyne  near  Carlisle, 
soon  showed,  that  although  the  king  was  not  present, 
the  skill,  enterprise,  and  unshaken  courage  which  he 
had  inspired,  continued  to  animate  his  soldiers.'  This 
is  one  of  the  last  great  military  expeditions  of  this 
reign ;  and  as  it  places  in  a  strong  and  interesting  light 
the  species  of  warfare  by  which  Bruce  was  enabled  to 

I  Rotnli  Scotue,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  213. 

*  En's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  8S7. 

'  Bubonr,  p.  387>  FioiMut,Tol.  i.  p.  IB,  by  Lord  Bemeni,  nukn 
the  SooUiih  »nny  fbnrteeu  thoneand  etroog.  Buboni  uy%  "  o/gitde 
Men '  then  were  ten  thouaand.  The  camp-foUoweni  who  came  for 
plunder,  and  the  hobilert,  or  light-armed  hone,  may  make  np  the  dia- 
parity. 
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reconquer  and  consolidate  his  kingdom,  as  contrasted 
with  the  gigantic  efforts  employed  against  him,  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  a  somewhat  minute  detail 
of  its  operations.  Froissi^,  too,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  graphic  of  the  old  historians,  appears  now 
in  the  field,  and  throws  over  the  picture  the  tints  of 
his  rich  feudal  painting. 

Accounts  soon  reached  the  English  king,  that  the 
Scots  had  broken  into  the  northern  counties ;  and  in- 
stant orders  were  given  for  the  host  to  arrange  them- 
selves under  their  respective  banners,  and  advance 
against  the  enemy,  on  the  road  to  Durham.  The 
English  army,  according  to  Froiasart,  consisted  of 
sixty-two  thousand  men,  of  which  eight  thousand  were 
knights  and  squires,  armed  both  man  and  horse  in 
steel,  and  excellentlymounted;  fifteen  thousand  lighter- 
armed  cavalry,  who  rode  hackneys ;  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand iniantry:  to  these  were  added  twenty-fourtfaonsand 
archers.*  The  army  was  divided  into  three  columns, 
or  battles,  all  of  infantry,  each  battle  having  two  wings 
of  heavy-armed  cavalry  of  five  hundred  men. 

Against  this  great  host,  admirable  in  its  discipline 
and  equipment,  the  Scots  had  to  oppose  a  very  inferior 
force.  It  consisted  of  three  thousand  knights  and 
squires,  armed  cap-a-pie,  and  mounted  on  strong  good 
horses,  and  twenty  thousand  light-armed  cavaliy,  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  Bkirmishing,  owing  to  their  having 
along  with  them  no  impediments  of  luggage,  or  carts 
and  wagons,  and  their  being  mounted  on  hardy  little 
hackneys,  which  were  able  to  go  through  their  work 
in  the  most  barren  country,  where  other  horses  would 
die  of  want.  "  These  Scottishmen,"  says  Froissart, 
**  are  exceeding  hardy,  throngh  their  constant  wearing 

'  Fro'iMart,  chap.  xxzt.  Bachon's  Chmiiqne*  Fmkt^aiaea,  toI.  i. 
p.  80.    Barneys  Hiatjitf  Edwud  III.  p.  6. 
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of  amis,  and  experience  in  war.  When  they  enter 
England,  they  will,  in  a  single  day  and  night,  march 
four-and-twenty  miles,  taking  with  them  neither  hread 
nor  wine ;  for  such  is  their  Bobriety,  that  they  are  well 
content  with  flesh  half  sodden,  and  for  their  drink 
with  the  river  water.  To  them  pots  and  pans  are 
superflaitieB.  They  are  sure  to  find  cattle  enough  in 
the  countries  they  break  into,  and  they  can  boil  or 
seeth  them  in  their  own  skins ;  so  that  a  little  bag  of 
oatmeal,  trussed  behind  their  saddle,  and  an  iron 
plate,  or  girdle,  on  which  they  bake  their  crakenel,  or 
biscuit,  and  which  is  fixed  between  the  saddle  and 
the  crupper,  is  their  whole  purveyance  for  the  field." 
It  requires  little  discernment  to  see,  that  a  force  of 
this  description  was  admirably  adapted  for  warfare  in 
mountainous  and  desert  countries ;  and  that  a  regular 
army,  however  excellently  equipped,  being  impeded 
^7  li^SS^^)  wagons,  and  camp-followers,  could  have 
little  chance  E^ainst  it.  So,  accordingly,  the  event 
soon  showed. 

Advancing  from  York,  the  English  army  learnt  no 
tidings  of  the  Scots  until  they  entered  Northumber- 
land, when  the  smoke  that  rose  from  the  villages  and 
hamlets,  which  they  had  burnt  in  their  progress, 
too  plainly  indicated  their  wasting  line  of  march.' 
Although  the  Marshal  of  England  had  been  stationed 
at  Newcastle  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  the 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Sir  John  Mowbray  commanded 
at  Carlisle  with  a  strong  garrison,  the  Scottish  army 
had  crossed  the  Tyne  with  such  silence  and  rapidity, 
that  the  blazing  villages  of  Northumberland  were  the 
first  messengers  which  informed  their  enemies  of  their 
approach.     From  morning  to  night  did  the  English 

'  Froiawrt,  vol.  i.  pp.  J  9,  20. 
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for  two  days  paraae  tbese  melanclioly  beacons,  withoat 
being  able  to  get  a  right  of  their  enemy,  althoagh  they 
burnt  and  laid  waste  the  country  within  five  miles  of 
their  main  army.  But  the  English  appear  to  have 
been  little  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  obliged 
to  march  with  great  slowness  and  precantion  through 
the  woods,  marshes,  and  mountainous  passes  with 
which  it  was  iuteraeoted ;  whilst  the  Scots,  reterans 
in  this  species  of  war&re,  and  intimately  familiar  with 
the  seat  of  the  war,  drove  every  living  thing  from 
before  their  enemies,  wasted  the  forage,  burnt  the 
granaries,  and  surrounded  their  army  with  a  blacks 
ened  and  smoking  desert,  through  which  they  passed 
without  a  sight  of  their  destroyers. 

After  a  vain  pursuit  of  three  days,  through  desert 
and  rugged  paths,  the  English  anny,  exhausted  with 
toil,  hunger,  and  watching,  determined  to  direct  their 
march  again  to  the  Tyne,  and,  haTing  crossed  that 
river,  to  await  the  retom  of  the  Scots,  and  cut  off  their 
retreat  into  their  own  country.  This  object  tbey 
accomplished  towards  nightfall  with  great  difficolty, 
and  the  army  was  kept  under  arms,  eaxsh  man  lying 
beside  his  horse  with  the  reins  in  his  hands,  ready  to 
mount  at  a  moment's  warning,  with  the  vain  hope  that 
the  daylight  would  show  them  their  enemy,  who,  they 
conjectured,  would  return  by  the  same  ford  which  they 
had  crossed  in  their  advance.  Meanwhile,  this  great 
host  began  to  experience  all  those  bitter  sufferings, 
which  the  Scottish  mode  of  war&re  was  so  surely  cal- 
culated to  bring  upon  them.^  The  rain  poured  down 
and  swelled  the  river,  so  that  its  pass^i;e  became  peril- 
ous ;  their  carriages  and  wagons,  containing  the  wine 
and  provisions,  had  been,  by  orders  of  the  leaders,  left 

■  Barnes's  Edwai^  III.  p.  10. 
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behind ;  and  each  soldier  had  earned,  strapped  behind 
his  saddle,  a  single  loaf  of  bread,  which  the  rain  and 
the  sweat  from  the  horse,  had  rendered  uneatable;  the 
horses  themselves  had  tasted  nothing  for  a  day  and 
night ;  and  the  soldiers  experienced  the  greatest  dif9- 
culty  in  sheltering  themselves  from  the  weather,  by 
catting  down  the  green  brancfaea,  and  making  them' 
selves  lodges,  whilst  the  horses  supported  themselves 
by  cropping  the  leaves.  There  was  mnch  suffering 
also  from  the  want  of  light  and  fire,  as  the  green  wood 
would  not  hum,  and  only  a  few  of  the  greater  barons 
had  brought  torches  with  them ;  so  that  the  army  lay 
on  the  cold  ground  under  a  heavy  rain,  ignorant,  from 
the  darkness,  of  the  situation  which  they  occupied, 
and  obliged  to  keep  upon  the  alert,  lest  they  sfaonld  be 
surprised  by  the  enemy.  In  this  plight  the  morning 
found  them,  when  they  discovered  fh)m  the  country 
people  that  their  encampment  was  about  fourteen 
leagues  from  Newcastle,  and  eleven  from  Carlisle,  but 
could  hear  no  tidings  of  the  Scots.*  It  was  determined, 
however,  to  await  their  return ;  and  for  eight  days 
they  lay  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  vain  idea 
of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  while  the  nun 
continued  to  ponr  down  in  torrents,  and  their  suffer- 
ings and  privations  to  increase  every  hoar,  so  that 
mormurs  and  npbraidings  began  to  arise  amongst  the 
soldiers ;  and  the  leaders,  alarmed  by  the  symptoms  of 
mutiny,  determined  to  repass  the  river,  and  again 
march  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

Having  accomplished  this,  proclamation  was  made 
through  the  host,  that  the  king  wonld  honour  with 
knighthood,  and  a  grant  of  land,  any  soldier  who  would 
lead  him  to  where  he  could  cope  on  dry  ground  with 

*  Froiaaort,  toI.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  22.  The  troe  diatance  is  fraty-two 
milM  from  Newcastle^  and  Uiirty-thne  ft«m  Carliale. 
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the  Scots ; '  and  sixteen  knights  and  squires  rode  off 
OQ  the  adventure,  which  was  quickly  accomplished ;  for 
one  of  them,  Thomas  de  Rokebj,  was  soon  after  taken 
prisoner  by  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Scots,  and 
carried  before  Douglas  and  Randolph.  These  leaderst 
confident  in  the  strength  of  the  position  which  they 
occupied,  sent  the  squire  back  to  his  companions,  with 
orders  to  lead  the  English  army  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  encamped,  adding,  that  Kdward  could  not 
be  more  anxious  to  see  them  than  they  were  to  be 
confronted  with  him  and  his  barons.  Rokeby,  who 
found  the  king  with  his  army  at  Blanchland,  on  the 
rirer  Derwent,  informed  them  of  his  success ;  and  next 
morning,  the  army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  hav- 
ing marched,  under  the  guidance  of  Rokeby,  through 
Weardale,  about  mid-day  came  in  sight  of  the  Scots; 
strongly  encamped  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  ran  the  rapid  river  Wear.'  The  flanks  of 
the  position  were  defended  by  rocks,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  turn,  and  which  overhung  the  river  so 
as  to  command  its  passage ;  whilst  the  stream  itself, 
full  of  huge  stones,  and  swoln  by  the  late  rains,  could 
not  be  passed  without  the  greatest  risk.  Having 
halted  and  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  Scots,  the 
English  leaders  considered  it  to  he  impregnable,  and, 
in  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  times,  heralds  were  sent 
with  the  proposal,  that  the  two  armies  should  draw  up 
on  the  plain,  renounce  the  advantages  of  ground,  and 
decide  the  battle  in  a  fair  field.  The  Scottish  leaders 
were  too  well  experienced  in  war  to  be  moved  by  this 
bravado.  "  It  is  known,"  said  they,  in  reply  to  the 
defiance, "  to  the  king  and  barons  of  England,  that  we 
are  here  in  their  kingdom,  and  have  burnt  and  wasted 

'  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  iv.  p.  312. 

*  B&mM'a  Edward  III.  p.  12.     Froinart,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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the  coontiy.  If  displeased  therewith,  let  them  come 
and  chastise  us  if  they  choose,  for  here  we  mean  to 
remaiu  as  long  as  we  please."  * 

Oa  the  first  sight  of  the  strength  of  the  Scottish 
position,  the  English  leaders  had  given  orders  for  the 
whole  host  to  he  drawn  up  on  foot,  in  three  great 
columns  or  hattles,  having  commanded  the  knights 
and  men-at-arms  to  lay  aside  their  spars,  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  in&.ntry.  In  this  order  the  anaj  conti- 
nued for  three  days,  vainly  endeavouring,  by  mancsuvres 
and  bravadoes,  to  compel  the  Scottish  leaders  to  leave 
their  strong  ground,  and  accept  their  challenge.  Every 
night  the  soldiers  lay  upon  their  arms,  resting  on  the 
bare  rocky  ground;  and  as  they  had  no  means  of 
tying  or  picketing  their  horses,  the  cavalry  were  com- 
pelled to  snatch  a  brief  interval  of  sleep  with  their 
reins  in  their  hand,  and  harness  on  their  back,  desti- 
tute of  litter  or  forage,  and  without  fuel  to  make  fires 
for  their  comfort  and  refreshment.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  the  mortification  to  he  near  enough 
to  see  and  hear  the  merriment  of  the  Scottish  camp ; 
to  observe  that  their  enemies  retired  nightly  to  their 
huts,  after  duly  stationing  their  watches ;  to  see  the 
whole  hDI  blazing  with  the  fires,  round  which  they 
were  cooking  their  victuals;  and  to  listen  to  the 
winding  of  the  horns,  with  which  the  leaders  called  in 
the  stra^lers  and  pillaging  parties. 

Although  irritated  and  mortified  with  all  this,  the 
English  absurdly  determined  to  remun  where  they 

*  Froiasut,  toI.  i.  p.  23.  Hame  erroii«ODsly  deeciibes  Douglas  as 
M^erly  odrijung  to  risk  a  battle,  and  Moray  disgn&ding  him  from  it. 
He  hu  also  confonadad  this  expedition  with  a  eabeeqnent  inroad  of 
Bruce  into  England,  describing  the  attack  apon  Norham  as  having  taken. 
phcepreviottify  to  the  encampment  on  the  Wear,  But  tlie  campaign 
of  Ruidolph  and  Douglas,  and  the  encampment  at  Stanhope  Park, 
look  place  on  6th  August,  IS27.  The  siege  of  Norham  did  not  com- 
mence till  September.    Hume's  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  24fi. 
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were.  They  had  learnt  irom  some  prisoners,  taken 
in  Bkirmishing,  that  their  enemies  had  neither  bread 
DOr  wine ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Froissart,  it  was 
the  "  intention  of  the  English  to  hold  the  Scots  there 
in  manner  as  besi^ied,  thinking  to  have  famished 
them."  Bat  a  few  hours  sofflced  to  show  the  folly  of 
snch  a  design.  The  third  night  had  left  the  two  armies 
as  nsnal  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  Scottish  fires  blaz- 
ing, their  horns  resounding  through  the  hills,  and  their 
opponents  lying  nnder  arms.  In  the  morning,  the 
English,  instead  of  the  gleam  of  anna,  and  the  waving 
of  the  pennons  of  an  encamped  army,  saw  nothing 
before  them  but  a  bare  hill>«ide.^  Their  enemies, 
&miliar  with  erery  part  of  this  wild  country,  having 
found  out  a  stronger  position,  had  secretly  deoampec^ 
aad  were  soon  discovered  by  the  scouts  in  a  wood 
called  Stanhope  Park,  situated  on  a  hill,  at  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  the  river  Wear  as  their  first  en- 
campment.' 

This  ground  had  equal  advantages,  in  commanding 
the  river,  with  their  first  position ;  and  it  was  not  only 
more  difficult  of  access  and  of  attack,  but  enabled  them, 
under  cover  of  the  wood,  to  conceal  their  operations. 
Thus  completely  out-manoeuvred,  and  made  aware  on 
how  frail  a  basis  had  been  rested  their  project  for  starv- 
ing out  their  enemy,  the  English  army  marched  down 
the  side  of  the  Wear,  and  encamped  on  a  hill  fronting 
the  Scots,  and  having  the  river  still  interposed  between 
them.  Fatigued  and  disheartened  by  their  sufferings 
and  reverses,  they  became  remiss  in  their  discipline ; 
and  a  daring  night  attack  of  Douglas  had  nearly  put 
an  end  to  the  campa^n,  by  the  death  or  captivity  of 
the  young  monarch  of  England.'    This  leader,  having 

■  Froiuut,  Tol.  i.  p.  26.  *  Barboor,  pp.  394,  395. 

*Ban>eB'sEdwiudllI,p.l^  FroiBBSrt>Tol.i.p.24.  BftibonT,p.3&7. 
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discorered  a  ford  at  a  considerable  distance  from  both 
encampmeats,  passed  the  river  at  midnight  with  five 
faandred  horse ;  with  these  he  gained  anperceived  the 
rear  of  the  English  camp,  and  ooutrived  to  deceive  the 
outposts  by  assuming  the  manner  of  an  English  ofBcer 
going  his  roands,  and  caUing  out,  "  Ha,  St  Qeo^ ! 
no  watch ! "  He  thus  passed  the  barriers,  and  whilst 
one  part  of  his  men  made  an  attack  on  a  different 
quarter,  Douglas  and  his  party  fell  so  fiercely  and 
suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  that  three  hundred  were 
sl^  in  a  few  minates ;  still  pressing  on,  and  patting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent,  cut 
the  tent  ropes,  and  would  have  carried  off  the  yonng 
monarch,  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  royal  household. 
The  king's  chaplain  bravely  defended  his  master,  and 
was  slain  ;  others  foUowed  his  example,  and  shared  his 
fete ;  bot  the  interval  thus  gained  gave  Edward  time 
to  escape,  and  roused  the  whole  army,  so  that  Douglas 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat.  Blowing  his  horn,  he 
chained  through  the  thickening  mass  of  his  enemies, 
and,  with  inconsiderable  loss,  rejoined  his  friends. 
Disappointed  of  his  prey,  this  veteran  leader,  on  being 
asked  by  Randolph  what  speed  they  had  made,  repIiecC 
"They  had  drawn  blood,  but  that  was  all."' 

Provifflons  now  began  to  fail  in  the  Scottish  camp, 
which  had  hitherto  been  pleutifoUy  supplied,  and  the 
two  Scottish  commuiders  consulted  tc^ther  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  Randolph  recommended  the  hazard- 
ing a  battle ;  but  Douglas,  who,  with  all  his  keenness 
for  fighting,  was  a  great  calculator  of  means,  insisted 
that  the  disparity  of  force  was  too  great,  and  proposed 
a  retreat,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  was 
nearly  as  dangerous  as  a  battle.     Behind  the  Scottish 

'  Barbour,  p.  390.  :   ■  .-. 
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camp  was  stretched  a  lai^  morass,  which  was  deemed 
impassable  for  cavalry,  and  which  had  effectnally 
prevented  any  attack  in  their  rear.  In  the  front  was 
the  river  Wear,  the  passa^  guarded  by  the  English 
army,  which  outnumbered  the  Scots  byforty  thousand 
men ;  and  on  each  flank  were  steep  and  precipitous 
banks.  To  have  attempted  to  break  up  their  camp, 
and  retreat  in  the  day-time,  in  the  face  of  60  superior 
an  enemy,  must  have  been  certain  rain.  The  Scottish 
leaders,  accordingly,  on  the  evening  which  they  had 
chosen  for  their  departnie,  lighted  np  their  camp  fireis 
and  kept  np  a  great  noise  of  horns  and  shouting,  as 
they  had  been  wont  to  do.  Meanwhile  they  had  pre- 
pared a  number  of  hurdles,  made  of  vrands  or  boaghs, 
tightly  wattled  together,  and  bad  packed  np  in  the 
smallest  compass  their  most  valuable  booty.  At  mid- 
night they  drew  off  from  their  encampment,  leaving 
their  fires  burning ;  and  having  dismounted  on  reaching 
the  morass,  tbey  threw  down  the  hurdles  upon  the 
softer  places  of  the  bog,  and  thus  passed  over  the 
water-runs  in  safety,  taking  care  to  remove  the  hurdles 
so  as  to  prevent  pursuit  by  the  enemy .^ 

It  happened  that,  the  day  before,  a  Scottish  knight 
had  &!Ien  into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  a  skir- 
mish ;  and  being  strictly  qaestioned,  he  informed  the 
king  that  the  soldiers  had  received  orders  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  follow  the  banner  of  Dou- 
glas iu  the  evening.  Anticipating  from  this  informa- 
tion another  night  attack,  the  whole  army  drew  up  on 
foot,  in  three  divisions,  in  order  of  battle;  and  having 
given  their  horses  in  charge  to  the  servants  who  re- 
mained in  the  camp  huts,  lay  all  night  under  arms, 
expecting  to  be  assaulted  every  moment.   Night,  faow- 

--;  ;   :         '  Bubour,  p.  402.     FrouMrt,  ¥ol.  i.  p.  25. 
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CTer,  passed  away  withoat  any  alarm ;  and  a  little 
before  daylight,  two  of  the  enemy's  trompeters  were 
taken,  who  reported  that  the  Scottish  army  had  de- 
camped at  midnight,  and  were  already  advaaced  five 
miles  on  their  way  homewards.  An  instantaneoug 
pursuit  might  still  have  placed  the  retreating  army  in 
circumstances  of  great  jeopardy ;  bat  the  snccess  of 
Douglas's  night  attack  had  made  the  English  over 
cautious,  and  they  continued  under  arms  till  broad 
daylight,  suspecting  some  stratagem  or  ambush.  At 
last,  when,  after  a  little  time,  nothing  was  seen,  some 
scouts  were  sent  across  the  river,  who  returned  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  Scots  had  made  good  their 
retreat,  and  that  their  camp  was  entirely  evacuated. 

The  deserted  encampment  was  then  visited  by  their 
mortified  opponents,  and  presented  a  singular  spectacle. 
In  it  were  found  fire  hundred  slaughtered  cattle,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  caldrons,  or  kettles,  which 
were  made  of  skins  of  cattle  with  the  hair  on,  suspended 
on  stakes,  and  full  of  meat  and  water,  ready  for  boil- 
ing ;  with  about  a  thousand  spit-racks,  with  meat  on 
them ;  and  about  ten  thousand  pairs  of  old  shoes, 
commonly  called  brogties  in  Scotland,  and  made  of  raw 
hides,  with  the  hair  on  the  outer  side.  The  only  lir- 
ing  things  found  in  the  camp  were  five  poor  English- 
men, stript  naked  and  tied  to  trees.  Three  of  these 
unfortunate  men  had  their  l^s  broken :  a  piece  of 
savage  cruelty,  which,  if  committed  with  their  know-  j 
ledge,  throws  a  deep  stain  upon  Douglas  and  Randolph.  / 

On  witnessing  this,  it  is  said  that  the  young  king, 
giievously  disappointed  at  the  mortifying  result  of  an 
expedition  commenced  with  such  high  hopes,  and 
involving  such  mighty  preparations,  could  not  refrain 
from  tears.  In  the  meantime,  the  Scottish  army,  with 
safety  and  expedition,  regained  their  own  country  in 
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health  aad  apiriic,  and  enriched  with  the  plunder  of 
a  three  weeks'  raid  in  England.  Veiy  different  was  the 
condition  of  the  annj  of  Edward.  The  noble  band  of 
foreign  cavalry,  consisting  of  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  Arom  Hainanlt,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  com- 
manded by  John  of  Hainault,  were  reduced,  by  the 
privation  and  fatigue  of  a  mode  of  warfare  with  wbidi 
they  were  little  acqacunted,  to  a  state  of  mnoh  wretoh- 
edness.^  On  reaching  York,  their  horses  had  all  died, 
or  become  nnserriceable ;  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
cavalry  were  in  an  almost  equal  state  of  exhanstion 
and  disorganization. 

The  disastrous  termination  of  this  campaign  very 
naturally  inspired  the  English  government  with  a 
desire  of  peace ;  and  although  the  blame  connected 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  waa  attempted  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  treachery  of  Mortimer,  and  a  pro- 
clamation issued  from  Stanhope  Park,  ridicnlonsly 
described  their  enemies  as  having  stolen  away  in  the 
night,  like  vanquished  men,*  the  truth  conld  not  be 
concealed  from  the  nation ;  and  every  one  felt  that  the 
military  talents  of  Douglas  and  Randolph,  and  the 
patient  discipline  of  the  Scottish  soldiers,  rendered 
them  infinitely  superior  to  any  English  force  which 
could  be  brought  against  them.  The  exhaustion  of 
the  English  treasury,  and  the  jealousy  and  heart- 
burnings between  Mortimer  and  the  principal  nobility, 
rendered  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  a  continuance 
of  the  war  would  lead  to  any  better  success ;  and  these 
desires  for  peace  were  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  King  of  Scotland  in  person, 
who  broke  into  England  by  the  eastern  borders  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  including  every  person  in  Scotland 

'  FfEdera,  vol.  iv.  p.  304. 

'  Rymer,  Fcedens  toI.  It.  p.  301.     Hm1«b,  toI,  ii,  p.  123. 
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able  to  bear  anns.*  Brace  himself  sat  down  before 
Norham,  with  a  part  of  his  force ;  a  second  diTisiou  was 
commanded  to  waste  Northunberland ;  and  a  third, 
nnder  Douglas  and  Randolph,  laid  siege  to  Alnwick 
castle;  but  before  hostilities  had  proceeded  to  any 
length,  commisBioners  ftom  England  were  in  the  camp 
of  the  Scottish  king,  with  a  proposal  for  the  marriage 
of  Joanna,  the  Princess  of  England  and  sister  to  the 
king,  to  David,  the  only  son  of  the  King  of  Soots. 

It  was  required  hj  the  king,  as  the  preliminary  basis 
on  which  all  fatoie  n^otiation  was  to  proceed,  that 
Edward  should  renounce  for  ever  all  claim  of  fendal 
superiority  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  pre- 
tended to  possess  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  To 
agree  to  this  concession,  appears  to  have  been  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  commissioners ;  and  a  parliament  was 
summoned  for  this  purpose,  a  truce  in  the  meantime 
having  been  agreed  upon,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  n^otiations.* 

At  length,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1327-8,  the  English 
parliament  assembled  at  York;  and  this  important 
preliminary,  which  had  cost  so  great  an  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure  to  both  kingdoms,  during  a  terrible 
war  of  twenty  years,  was  finally  and  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  Robert  was  acknowledged  as  King  of 
Scotland,  and  Scotland  itself  recognized  for  ever  as  a 
free  and  independent  kingdom. 

It  was  declared  by  Edward,  in  the  solemn  words 
of  Vbe  instrument  of  renunciation,  "  that  whereas  we, 
and  others  of  our  predecessors.  Kings  of  England, 
have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  right  of  dominion  and 
superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  have 

'  Barboar,  p.  404. 

*  The  trace  wu  to  last  from  23d  Nov.  till  th«  S2d  March,  1328. 
Rymer,  Toi.  W.  p.  326. 
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thereby  been  the  cause  of  loi^  and  grievoaB  wars 
between  the  two  kingdoms ;  we,  therefore,  considering 
the  nnmerous  elangbtera,  sins,  and  bloodshed,  the 
destruction  of  churches,  and  other  evils  brought  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  both  kingdoms  by  such  wars,  and 
the  many  advant^es  which  would  accrue  to  the  sub- 
jects of  both  realms,  if,  by  the  establishment  of  a  firm 
and  perpetual  peace,  they  were  secured  against  all 
rebellious  designs,  have,  by  the  assent  of  the  prelates, 
barona,  and  commons  of  our  kingdom,  in  parliament 
assembled,  granted,  and  hereby  do  grant,  for  us,  and 
our  heirs  and  successors  whatsoever,  that  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  shall  remain  for  ever  to  the  m^;nificeut 
Prince  and  Lord,  Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
illustrious  King  of  Scots,  our  ally  and  dear  friend, 
and  to  his  heirs  and  snccessors,  free,  entire,  and  un- 
molested, separated  from  the  kingdom  of  England  by 
its  respective  marches,  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
king  of  Scotland,  of  good  memory,  lately  deceased, 
without  any  subjection,  servitude,  claim,  or  demand 
whatsoever.  And  we  hereby  renounce  and  convey  to 
the  said  King  of  Scotland,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
whatever  right  we,  or  our  ancestors  in  times  past, 
have  laid  claim  to  in  any  vray  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  And  by  these  same  presents,  we  renounce 
and  declare  void,  for  ourselves,  and  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, all  obligations,  agreements,  or  treaties  what- 
soever, touching  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  entered  into 
between  our  predecessors  and  any  of  the  kings  thereof, 
or  their  subjects,  whether  clergy  or  laity.  And  if 
there  shall  any  where  be  found  any  letters,  charters, 
muniments,  or  public  instruments,  which  shall  have 
been  framed  touching  the  said  obligations,  ^reements, 
or  compacts,  we  declare  that  they  shall  be  null  and 
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Yoid,  and  of  no  effect  whatBoever.  And  in  order  to 
the  fulfilment  of  theae  premises,  and  to  the  faithful 
observation  thereof,  in  eJI  time  coming,  we  have  given 
full  power  and  special  authority  to  oar  faithful  and 
well-beloved  cousin,  Henry  de  Percy,  and  to  William 
le  Zouche  of  Ashby,  to  take  oath  upon  our  soul,  for 
the  performance  of  the  eame.  In  testimony  whereof, 
we  have  given  these  our  letters-patent,  at  York,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  and  in  the  second  year  of  onr  reign : 
by  the  king  himself,  and  his  council  in  Parliament."  ^ 
This  important  preliminary  having  beeu  amicably 
settled,  the  English  and  Scottish  commissioners  did 
not  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  an  arrangement  upon 
the  final  treaty.  Accordingly,  peace  with  England 
was  concluded  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1327-8,^  and  confirmed  on  the  part  of  the  En^ish 
government,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Northampton, 
on  the  4tb  of  May,  1328.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
there  should  be  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms ;  for  confirmation  of  which,  a  marriage 
sbonld  take  place  between  David,  eldest  son  and  heir 
of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  Joanna,  sister  to  the 

'  There  are  three  copiea  of  this  important  deed  knowii  to  onr  hUto- 
nana.  One  in  R^ mer,  vol.  ir.  p.  337,  taken  from  a  tranHript  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  another  in  Goodal's  edition  of  Fordun,  and  a 
third  in  a  public  instrument  of  Henry  Wardlawbiahop  of  St  Andrews, 
copied  by  this  prelate,  17th  Harch,  1416,  It  is  from  this  last,  as 
published  by  Goodal,  (Fordun,  vol.  ii.  p.  289,)  that  I  have  taken  the 
translation. 

*  Carte,  in  an  nnsuccessful  attempt  to  prove  that  this  treaty  did  not 
receive  the  ratification  of  parliament,  obaerres  —  "  If  the  parliament 
at  York  had  assented  to  the  treaty,  wliy  was  that  of  Northampton 
summoned  to  warrant  it  by  their  assent  and  approbation?"  The 
answer  is  obvious.  The  parliament  at  York,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
agreed  to  the  renunciation  of  the  claim  of  superiority,  but  the  remain- 
ing articles  of  the  treaty  were  yet  unsettled.  These  were  finally 
adjusted  by  the  commissioners  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  17th  of  March  { 
and  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Northampton,  which  gave  its 
final  approbation  on  the  4th  of  May.  All  this  is  very  clear;  yet 
Lingard  echoes  the  scepticism  of  Carte. 
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King  of  England.  In  the  event  of  Joanna's  death 
before  marriage,  the  King  of  England  engaged  to 
provide  a  suitable  match  for  David  from  his  nearest 
in  blood ;  and  in  the  event  of  David's  death  previous 
to  the  marri^e,  the  King  of  England,  his  heirs  and 
snccessors,  are  to  be  permitted  to  many  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  either  to  Joanna, 
if  allowable  by  the  laws  of  the  oharch,  or  to  some 
other  princess  of  the  blood^royal  of  England.  The 
two  kings,  with  their  heirs  and  snccessors,  engaged 
to  be  good  Aiends  and  &ithfiil  allies  in  assisting  each 
other,  always  saving  to  the  King  of  Scots  the  ancient 
alliance  between  him  and  the  King  of  France ;  and  in 
the  event  of  a  rebellion  against  England  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  or  against  Scotland  in  Man,  Skye,  or 
the  other  islands,  the  two  kings  mntnally  agreed  not 
to  abet  or  assist  their  rebel  sabjecta.  All  writings, 
obligations,  instmments,  or  other  muniments,  relative 
to  the  Bubjection  which  the  Kings  of  Engluid  had 
attempted  to  establish  over  the  people  and  land  of 
Scotland,  and  which  are  annnlled  by  the  letters-patent 
of  the  King  of  England,  as  well  as  all  other  instra- 
ments  and  charters  respecting  the  freedom  of  Scot- 
land, as  soon  as  they  are  found,  were  to  be  delivered 
np  to  the  King  of  Scots ;  and  the  King  of  England 
expressly  eng^ed  to  give  his  assistance,  in  order  that 
the  processes  of  excommunication  against  Robert  and 
his  subjects,  which  had  been  carried  through  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  should  be  recalled  and 
annulled.  It  was,  besides,  agreed  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  the  prelates,  and  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  that 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  should, 
vritbin  three  years,  be  paid,  at  three  separate  terms ; 
uid  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  parties  were  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  papal  chamber. 
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It  was  finally  coTenanted,  that  the  lawB  and  r^ula- 
tione  of  the  marches  were  to  be  punctnally  adhered  to 
by  both  monarchg ;  and  althoogh  omitted  in  the  treaty, 
it  was  stipulated  in  a  separate  instrnmentithat  the  stone 
upon  which  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  sit  at 
their  coronation,  and  which  had  been  carried  away  by 
Edward  the  First,  should  be  restored  to  the  Seota.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  treaty  was  highly 
anpopular  in  England.  The  peace  was  termed  igno- 
minious, and  the  marriage  a  base  alliance ;  the  treaty 
itself,  in  the  framing  of  which  the  queen  and  Morti- 
mer had  a  principal  share,'  although  undoubtedly 
ratified  in  parliament,  was  not  generally  promulgated, 
and  does  not  appear  amongst  the  national  records 
and  muniments  of  the  time ;  and  when  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  superiority  over  Scotland,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fatal  stone,  came  to  be  publicly  known,  the 
populace  in  London  rose  in  a  riotous  manner,  and 
would  not  sufier  that  venerable  emblem  of  the  con- 
quest of  Edward  the  First  to  be  removed.'    Yet 

*  HalleB,  Tol.  iL  p.  127.  Tlw  origiokl  doplimU  of  this  bvat^, 
which  WM  nnknown  to  Lord  Hailcs,  was  ditcovered  after  the  pabliu- 
Uon  of  hit  Histoty,  and  ie  now  preserved  amongst  the  erchiveB  in  the 
General  Register  House  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  seals  of  the  three  lay 
plenipotentiaries  still  pretty  entire.  Robertson's  Index,  p.  101.  The 
original  is  in  French,  and  has  been  printed  in  Ker  s  Riatoiy  of  Brace, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  S26.  LiDgard,ToI.  iv.  p.  9,  following  Lord  Hailea,  falls  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  no  copy  of  this  tnuty  had  been  preserved 
by  any  writer,  and  donbts  whether  it  was  ever  ratified  by  a  fall  par- 
liament. On  what  gronnd  this  doobt  is  fonnded,  unless  on  the  em>- 
neoQs  idea  that  no  copy  of  the  treaty  contd  be  discovered,  it  is  diiGcnlt 
to  imagine.  He  remarko,  in  a  note,  that  a  parliament  was  held  at 
Northampton  in  April.  It  was  at  this  parliament  that  the  treaty  of 
Northampton  was  agreed  to.  "  Donne  a  Northampton,  le  quart  jour 
de  May,  Ian  de  nostre  regus  seconU"  What  ore  we  to  think,  thsu, 
of  his  conclnditig  observation — "  but  no  important  bnsinesa  was  done, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  principal  members  ?  " 

*  Edwanl's  mother  got  a  grant  of  10,000  marks  for  herself.  Fcedera, 
vol.  iv.  p.  410. 

'Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  p.  261.  See  Rymer,  vol.  ir.  p.  4M. 
Rotul.  Claus.  4  Edward  III.  m.  16.  dorao. 
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although  it  wounded  the  national  pride,  the  peace, 
considering  the  exhausted  state  of  England,  the  ex- 
treoie  youth  of  the  king,  the  impoverishment  of  the 
exchequer  by  a  long  war,  and  the  great  superiority  ' 
of  such  military  leaders  as  Bruce,  Randolph,  and 
Douglas,  to  any  English  commanders  who  could  be 
opposed  to  them,  waa  a  necessary  and  prudent  mea- 
sure, imperiously  dictated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times. 

To  Bruce,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peace  was  in 
CTcry  respect  a  glorious  one ;  but  it  was  wise  and 
seasonable  as  well  as  glorious.  Robert  anxiously 
desired  to  settle  his  kingdom  in  tranquillity.  Although 
not  to  be  called  an  old  man,  the  hardships  of  war  had 
broken  a  constitution  naturally  of  great  strength,  and 
had  brought  on  a  premature  old  age,  attended  with  a 
deep-seated  and  incurable  disease,  thought  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  leprosy.  Upon  his  single  life  hung  the 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  interests  of  his 
family.  His  daughter,  the  only  child  of  bis  first 
marriage,  waa  dead.  During  the  negotiations  for  the 
treaty  of  Northampton,  Elizabeth,  his  second  wife, 
had  followed  her  to  the  grave ;'  his  gallant  brothers, 
partly  on  the  scaffold,  and  partly  on  the  field,  had 
died  without  issue ;  his  only  son  was  an  infant,  and 
his  grandson,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  had  lost 
both  his  parents.  In  these  circumstances,  peace  waa 
a  signal  blessing  to  the  nation,  and  a  joyful  relief  to 
himself.  The  complete  independence  of  Scotland,  for 
which  the  people  of  that  land  had  obstinately  sus- 
tained a  war  of  thirty-two  years'  duration,  was  at 
last  amply  acknowledged  and  established  on  the 
firmest  basis  ;  and  England,  with  her  powerful  fleets 

'  SL«  died  7th  Not.  1327.    Foidan  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 
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and  SQperb  armies,  her  proud  nobility,  and  her  wealthy- 
exchequer,  was,  by  superior  courage  and  military 
talent,  compelled  to  renounce,  for  ever,  her  schemes 
of  unjnst  agression.  In  the  conduct  of  this  war, 
imd  in  its  gloriouB  termination,  Bruce  stood  alone, 
and  shared  the  glory  with  no  one.  He  had  raised 
the  spirit  of  his  people  to  an  ascendency  over  their 
enemies,  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  English  his* 
torians  themselves;  and  in  all  the  great  military 
transactions  of  the  war,  we  can  discern  the  presence 
of  his  iuTentire  and  presiding  genius.  He  was,  in- 
deed, nobly  assisted  by  Douglas  and  Randolph ;  but  it 
was  he  that  had  first  marked  their  military  talents, 
and  it  was  under  his  eye  that  they  had  grown  up  into 
that  maturity  of  excellence,  which  found  nothing  that 
could  cope  with  them  in  the  martial  nobility  of  Eng- 
land. Haying  thus  accomplished  the  great  object  of 
his  life,  and  warned  by  intimations  which  could  not 
be  mistaken,  that  a  mortal  disease  had  fixed  upon 
him,  the  king  retired  to  his  palace  at  Cardross,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Clyde.  His  amusements,  in  the 
intervals  of  disease,  were  kingly,  and  hie  charities 
extensive.  He  built  ships,  and  recreated  himself  by 
stuling ;  he  devoted  himself  to  architectare  and  gar- 
dening, improving  his  palace  and  orchard ;  he  kept  a 
lion  for  his  diversion,  and,  when  his  health  permitted, 
delighted  in  hawking ;  he  entertained  his  nobility  in 
a  style  of  rude  and  abundant  hospitality,  and  the  poor 
received  regular  supplies  by  the  king's  order.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  Joanna  of  England,  then  in 
her  seventh  year,  accompanied  by  the  queen-dowager, 
the  Earl  of  Mortimer,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  high 
chancellor  of  England,  and  attended  by  a  splendid 

'  Chamberlain's  Account*,  vol.  I.  pp.  38,  38,  40, 41,  46. 
VOL.  I.  2  A 
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retinae,  began  her  journej  to  Scotland.  At  Berwick 
she  was  received  by  David  her  jonng  bridegroom, 
then  only  five  years  of  age.  Randolph  and  Sir  James 
Douglas,  whom  King  Robert,  detained  by  bis  increas- 
ing illness,  had  sent  as  his  representatives,  accom- 
panied the  prince ;  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
at  Berwick  with  great  joy  and  munificence.^  The 
attendants  of  the  princess  brought  along  with  them, 
to  be  delivered  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Northampton, 
the  Ragman  Roll,  containing  the  names  of  all  those 
Scotsmen  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  homage  to 
Edward  the  First,  as  well  as  other  important  records 
and  muniments,^  which  that  monarch  had  carried  with 
him  from  Scotland.  Bruce  was  able  to  receive  his  son 
and  his  yoQthfdl  consort  with  a  warm  and  affectionate 
welcome  at  Edinburgh;  bnt,  finding  his  disease  in- 
creasing upon  him,  he  returned  immediately  to  his 
rural  seclusion  at  Cardross,  where  he  died  on  the  7th 
June,  1329,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Some  time  before 
his  death,  an  interesting  scene  took  place,  which  I  shall 
fl^ve  in  the  beaatlfnl  uid  affecting  narrative  of  Froissart. 
"  In  the  meantime,"  says  that  historian,  "  it  hap- 
pened that  King  Robert  of  Scotland  was  right  sore 
aged  and  feeble,  for  he  was  grievously  oppressed  with 
the  great  sickness,  so  that  there  was  no  way  with  him 
but  death ;  and  when  be  felt  that  his  end  drew  near, 
he  sent  for  such  barons  and  lords  of  his  realm  as  he 
most  trusted,  and  very  affectionately  entreated  and 
commanded  them,  on  their  fealty,  that  they  should 
faithfully  keep  bis  kingdom  for  David  his  son,  and  when 
this  prince  came  of  ^e,  that  they  should  obey  him,  and 
place  the  crown  on  his  head.  After  which,  he  called 
to  him  the  brave  and  gentle  knight  Sir  James  Douglas, 

*  Foidnu  a  Hearne,  toI.  iv.  p.  1016.    Barbour,  p.  40?. 
■  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
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and  Baid,  before  the  lest  of  the  ^nrtiers, — '  Sir  James, 
my  dear  friend,  none  knows  better  than  70a  how  great 
labour  and  suffering  I  have  nndeigoue  in  m;  day,  for 
the  maintenaQce  of  the  rights  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
when  I  was  hardest  beset,  I  made  a  tow,  which  it  now 
grieves  me  deeply  that  I  have  not  accomplished: 
I  Towed  to  God,  that  if  I  should  live  to  see  an  end  of 
mj  wars,  and  be  enabled  to  govern  this  realm  in  peace 
and  secaritj,  I  would  then  set  out  in  person,  and  carry 
on  war  against  the  enemies  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour, 
to  the  best  of  my  power.  Never  has  my  heart  ceased 
to  bend  to  this  point ;  bat  our  Lord  has  not  consented 
thereto ;  for  I  have  had  my  hands  full  in  my  days, 
and  now,  at  the  last,  I  am  seized  with  this  grievous 
sickness,  so  that,  as  you  all  see,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die.  And  stnce  my  body  cannot  go  thither, 
and  accomplish  that  which  my  heart  hath  so  much 
desired,  I  have  resolved  to  send  my  heart  there,  in 
place  of  my  body,  to  fulfil  my  vow ;  and  now,  since 
in  all  my  realm  I  know  not  any  knight  more  hardy 
than  yourself,  or  more  thoron^Iy  fnmiahed  with  all 
knightly  qualities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  vow ; 
in  place  of  myself  therefore,  I  entreat  thee,  my  dear 
and  tried  friend,  that  for  the  love  yon  bear  to  me,  you 
will  undertake  this  voyage,  and  acquit  my  sonl  of  its 
debt  to  my  Saviour ;  for  I  hold  this  opinion  of  your 
truth  and  nobleness,  that  whatever  yon  undertake,  I 
am  persuaded  yon  will  successfully  accomplish ;  and 
thus  shall  I  die  in  peace,  provided  that  you  do  all  that 
I  shall  tell  yon.  I  will,  then,  that  as  soon  as  I  am 
dead,  you  take  the  heart  out  of  my  body,  and  cause  it 
to  be  embalmed,  and  take  as  much  of  my  treasure  as 
seems  to  you  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  your  jour- 
ney, both  for  you  and  your  companions ;  and  that 
you  carry  my  heart  along  with  you,  and  deposit  it  in 
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the  holy  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  since  this  poor  body 
cannot  go  thither.  And  it  is  my  command,  that  you 
do  use  that  royal  state  and  maJnteDance  in  yoor  jour- 
ney, both  for  yourself  and  yoor  companions,  that  into 
whatcTer  lands  or  cities  yon  may  come,  all  may  know 
that  yon  have  in  charge,  to  bear  beyond  seas,  the 
heart  of  King  Robert  of  Scotland.' 

"  At  these  words,  all  who  stood  by  began  to  weep ; 
and  when  Sir  James  himself  was  able  to  reply,  he 
said,  '  Ah  1  most  gentle  and  noble  king,  a  thousand 
times  do  I  thank  you  for  the  great  honour  yon  have 
done  me,  in  making  me  the  depositary  and  bearer  of 
so  great  and  precious  a  treasure.  Most  faithfully 
and  willingly,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  shall  I  obey 
your  commands,  albeit  I  would  have  you  believe,  that 
I  think  myself  but  little  worthy  to  achieve  so  high 
an  enterprise.' — 'Ah!  gentle  knight,*  said  the  king, 
'  I  heartily  thank  you,  provided  you  promise  to  do  my 
bidding  on  the  word  of  a  true  and  loyal  knight.' — ■ 
*  Assuredly,  my  liege,  I  do  promise  so,'  replied  Doug- 
las;  'by  the  faith  which  I  owe  to  God,  and  to  the 
order  of  kni^thood.' — 'Now  praise  be  to  God,'  said 
the  king,  '  for  I  shall  die  in  peace,  since  I  am  assured 
that  the  best  and  most  valiant  knight  of  my  kingdom 
has  promised  to  achieve  for  me  that  which  I  myself 
could  never  accomplish.*  And  not  long  after,  this 
noble  king  departed  this  life."^ 

At  this,  or  some  other  interview,  shortly  before  his 
death,  Bruce  delivered  to  the  Scottish  barons  his  last 
advice  regarding  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war 
against  England.  They  concentrate,  in  a  small  com- 
pass, the  wisdom  and  experience  which  he  bad  gained 
during  the  whole  conrse  of  his  protracted  but  glorious 

*  Fidaurt,  ToL  i.  pp.  28,  29.     Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 
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war ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  maeh  to  say,  that  there 
is  no  inetance  ia  their  subseqaent  history,  in  which 
the  Scots  hare  sustained  any  aignal  defeat,  where  it 
caDQot  be  traced  to  a  departure  from  some  of  the 
directions  of  what  is  affectionately  c^ed  the  *'  Good 
King  Robert's  Testament."  His  injunctions  were, 
that  the  Scots  in  their  wars  oaght  always  to  fight  on 
foot ;  that,  instead  of  walls  and  garrisons,  they  should 
use  the  mountains,  the  morasses,  and  the  woods; 
having  for  arms  the  bow,  the  spear,  and  the  battle- 
axe  ;  driving  their  herds  into  the  narrow  glens,  and 
fortifying  them  there,  whilst  they  laid  waste  the 
plain  country  by  fire,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  it.  "  Let  your  scoats  and  watchea,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  be  vociferating  through  the  night,  keeping 
the  enemy  in  perpetual  alarm ;  and,  worn  out  with 
famine,  fatigue,  and  apprehension,  they  will  retreat  as 
certainly  as  if  routed  in  battle."  Bruce  did  not  re- 
quire to  add,  that  then  was  the  time  for  the  Scots  to 
commence  their  attacks,  and  to  put  in  practice  that 
species  of  warfare  which  he  had  taught  them  to  use 
with  such  &tal  effect.^  Indeed,  these  are  the  prin-  | 
ciples  of  war  which  will  in  every  age  be  adopted  by 
mountaineers  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  neiu-ly  i 
five  hundred  years  after  this,  when  a  regular  Russian 
army  invaded  Persia,  we  find  Aga  Mohammed  Khan 
speaking  to  his  prime  minister  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  Bruce.  "  Their  shot  shall  never  reach  me, 
but  they  shall  possess  no  country  beyond  its  range ; 
they  shall  not  know  sleep ;  and  let  them  march  where 
they  choose,  I  will  surround  them  vrith  a  desert."' 

'  S«e  the  oTigiDal  Leonine  verseo,  with  an  old  Scota  tnuulation, 
tekm  from  Hearoe'e  Fordnn,  vol.  iv.  p.  1002,  in  Notes  and  Illtutrtt- 
tioiu,  letters  CC.  Inthetranslationinthe  textof  the  word  "secnria," 
I  hare  adopted  the  ao^ceilJon  of  Ur  lUdpath,  in  hia  Border  Hiatoiy, 
p.  200.  *  Sketches  in  Persia,  vol,  ii.  p.  2IP. 
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Brace  undoubtFedly  belongs  to  thai  race  of  heroic 
men,  regarding  'whom  we  are  anxioas  to  learn  eyen 
the  commonest  piuticalara.  Bat  living  at  so  remote 
a  period,  the  lighter  diades  and  toaches  which  confer 
iadividaality,  are  lost  in  the  distuice.  We  only  see, 
through  the  mists  which  time  has  cast  aroand  it,  a 
figure  of  colossal  proportion,  "walking  amid  big 
shadowy  peers ;"  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
the  ancient  chroniclers,  whose  pencil  might  hare 
brought  him  before  as  as  fteeh  and  true  as  when  he 
lived,  have  disdained  to  notice  many  minote  circam- 
stanees,  with  which  we  now  seek  in  vain  to  become 
acquainted ;  yet  some  f^nt  idea  of  his  person  may  be 
gathered  from  the  few  scattered  toaches  preserved  by 
these  aathorg,  and  the  greater  outlines  of  his  character 
are  too  strongly  marked  to  escape  as. 

In  bis -figure,  the  king  was  tall  and  well-^aped. 
Before  broken  down  by  illness,  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
he  stood  nearly  six  feet  high ;  his  hair  curled  closely 
and  shortly  roand  his  neck,  which  posseraed  that 
breadth  and  thickness  that  belong  to  men  of  great 
strength ;  he  was  broad-shouldered  and  open-chested, 
and  the  proportion  of  his  limbs  combined  power  with 
lightness  and  activity.  These  qualities  were  increased 
not  only  by  his  constant  occupation  in  war,  but  by  his 
fondness  for  the  chase  and  all  manly  amusements.  It  is 
not  known  whether  he  was  dark  or  fair  complexioned ; 
but  his  forehead  was  low,  his  cheek-bones  strong  and 
prominent,  and  the  general  expressi<m  of  his  coante- 
nanoe  open  and  cheerful,  although  he  was  m^med  by 
a  wound  which  had  injured  his  lower  jaw.  His  man- 
ners were  dignified  and  engaging ;  after  battle,  nothing 
could  be  pleasanter,  or  more  coarteons ;  aod  it  is  iofi- 
nitely  to  his  honour,  that  in  a  savage  age,  and  smarting 
ander  injuries  which  attacked  him  in  his  kindest  and 
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tenderest  relations,  he  neTei  abased  a  -nctory,  but 
conquered  often  as  effectually  by  bis  generoaitj  and 
kindness,  as  bj  his  great  military  talents.  We  know, 
howeTer,  &om  his  interview  with  the  papal  l^ates, 
that  when  he  chose  to  express  displeasure,  bis  look  was 
stern  and  kingly,  and  at  once  imposed  silence  and 
insured  obedience.  He  excelled  in  a31  the  exercises 
of  chivalry,  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  the  English 
themselves  did  not  scrnple  to  account  him  the  third 
best  knight  in  Europe.^  His  memory  was  stored 
with  the  romances  of  the  period,  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  Their  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  perilous 
adventures  were  sometimes  scarcely  more  wonderful 
than  his  ovrn ;  and  he  had  early  imbibed  from  such 
works  an  appetite  for  individual  enterprise  and  glory, 
which,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  a  stronger  paasion, 
the  love  of  liberty,  might  have  led  him  into  fatal  mis- 
takes :  it  is  quite  conceivable,  that  Bmce,  instead  of 
a  great  king,  might,  like  Richard  the  First,  have  be- 
come only  a  kingly  knight-errant. 

But  from  this  error  he  was  saved  by  the  love  of  his 
country,  directed  by  an  admirable  judgment,  an  nnr 
shaken  perseverance,  and  a  vein  of  strong  good  sense. 
It  is  here,  although  some  may  think  it  the  homeliest, 
that  we  are  to  find  assuredly  the  brightest  part  of  the 
character  of  the  king.  It  is  these  qualities  which  are 
especially  conspicuous  in  his  long  war  for  the  liberty 
of  Scotland.  They  enabled  him  to  follow  ont  his  plans 
through  many  a  tedious  year  with  undeviating  energy ; 
to  bear  reverses,  to  calculate  his  means,  to  wait  for  his 
opportunities,  and  to  concentrate  his  whole  strength 
upon  one  great  point,  till  it  was  gained  and  secured  to 
his  couutry  fbr  ever.    Brilliant  military  talent  and 

>  Fordnn  a  Goodol,  vol.  ii,  p.  290. 
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consummate  braverj  have  oflien  been  found  amongst 
men,  and  proved  far  more  of  a  curse  than  a  blessing ; 
but  rarelj,  indeed,  shall  we  discoTer  them  onited  to  so 
excellent  a  judgment,  controlled  bj  such  perfect  disin- 
terestedness, and  employed  for  so  sacred  an  end.  There 
is  bat  one  instance  on  record  where  he  seems  to  have 
thou^t  more  of  himself  than  of  his  people,*  and  even 
this,  though  rash,  was  heroic. 

By  his  first  wife,  Isabella,,  the  daughter  of  Donald, 
tenth  Earl  of  Mar,  he  had  one  daughter,  Marjory. 
She  married  Walter,  the  hereditary  High-steward  of 
Scotland,  and  bore  to  Jiim  one  son,  Robert  Stewart, 
afterwards  king,  under  the  title  of  Robert  the  Second. 
By  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
de  Bai^h  earl  of  Ulster,  he  had  one  son,  Darid,  who 
succeeded  him ;  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and 
Margaret. 

Immediately  after  the  king's  death,  his  heart  was 
taken  out,  as  he  had  himself  directed.  He  was  then 
buried  with  great  state  and  solemnity  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir,  in  the  abbey  church  of  Dunferm- 
liue,  and  over  the  grave  was  raised  a  rich  marble 
monument,  which  was  made  at  Paris.'  Centuries 
passed  on ;  the  ancient  church,  with  the  marble  monu- 
ment, fell  into  ruins ;  and  a  more  modem  building  was 
erected  on  the  same  site.  This,  in  our  own  days,  gave 
way  to  time ;  and  in  clearing  the  foundations  for  a 
third  charch,  the  workmen  laid  open  a  tomb  which 
proved  to  be  that  of  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  lead 
coating,  in  which  the  body  was  found  enclosed,  was 
twisted  round  the  head  into  the  shape  of  a  rude  crown. 
A'  rich  cloth  of  gold,  but  much  decayed,  was  thrown 
over  it ;  and,  on  examining  the  skeleton,  it  was  found 

*  Sm  supra,  p.  280.         *  CiumberUin'B  Accounta,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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that  the  breast  bone  had  been  sawn  asunder,  to  get  at 
the  heart.' 

There  remained,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  almost  five  hundred  years,  his  countrymen 
were  permitted,  with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  awe,  to 
behold  the  very  bones  of  their  great  deliyerer. 

'  See  an  InterefltiDg  Report  of  the  ducorery  of  the  Tomb,  and  the 
nintennent  of  the  body  of  Robert  Brace,  dnwn  ap  by  Sir  Henry 
Jardine,  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  TnuisacUoiu  of  th«  Antiq^nuUu 
Society  of  Scotland,  part  ii.  p.  439. 
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CHAP.  V. 
DAVID    THE    SECOND. 

1329— 13«. 


CONTEMPOEARY  PRINCES. 
Baen^Eiiflaiid.       >  Klngttrmitiet. 


On  the  death  of  Brace,  Scotland,  delivered  from  a 
long  war  by  a  treaty  equally  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous, waa  yet  placed  in  perilous  oircumstances.  The 
character  of  Edward  the  Third  had  already  begun  to 
develop  those  great  qualitiea,  amougst  which  a  talent 
for  war,  and  a  thirst  for  conquest  and  military  renown 
were  the  most  conspicuous.  Compelled  to  observe  the 
letter  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Northampton,  this  prince 
soon  showed  that  he  meant  to  infringe  its  spirit  and 
disr^ard  its  sanctions,  by  every  method  of  private 
intrigue  and  concealed  hostility.  With  a  greater 
regard  for  public  opinion  than  his  grandfather  Edward 
the  First,  he  was  yet  as  thoroughly  bent  upon  the 
^^randisement  of  his  dominions.  Unwilling  to  bring 
upon  himself  the  odium  of  an  open  breach  of  so  recent 
and  solemn  a  treaty,  cemented  as  it  was  by  a  marriage 
between  King  David  and  his  sister,  Edvrard's  policy 
was  to  induce  the  Scots  themselves  to  infringe  the 
peace  by  the  private  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
their  enemies  and  then  to  come  down  with  an  over- 
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whelming  force  and  reduce  the  kingdom.'  Against 
these  designs  there  were  many  oircumstancea  which 
prerented  Scotland  from  making  an  effectual  reBis- 
tance.  Randolph  was  indeed  nominated  regent,  and 
the  talents  of  this  great  man  in  the  arts  of  civil  go- 
vernment appear  to  have  been  as  coospicaoos  as  in 
war ;  but  he  wag  now  aged,  and  conld  not  reafonablj 
look  to  many  more  years  of  life.  Douglas,  whose 
genius  for  military  affairs  was,  perhaps,  higher  than 
even  that  of  Randolph,  was  soon  to  leave  the  kingdom 
on  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  powerful 
faction  of  the  Comyns  still  viewed  the  line  of  Bruce 
with  persevering  enmity,  and  showed  themselves  ready 
to  rise  upon  the  first  opportunity  gainst  the  govern- 
ment of  his  son.  Nor  was  it  long  before  this  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  Edvrard,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  Baliol,  had  chiefly  resided  in  France  since  his 
father's  death ;  but  he  now  came  to  Engluid,  and,  with 
the  private  connivance  of  Edward  the  Third,  began  to 
organize  a  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Scottish 
crown.  Domagilla,  the  mother  of  Baliol,  was  sister- 
in-law  to  the  Red  Comyn,  whom  King  Robert  Brace 
had  stabbed  at  Dumfries,  so  that  the  rights  of  the  new 
claimant  were  immediately  supported  by  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Comyns ;  and,  no  longer  awed  by  the 
commanding  mind  of  Bruce,  disputes  luid  heart-burn- 
ings arose  amongst  the  Scottish  nobility,  at  a  time 
when  a  concentration  of  the  whole  strength  of  the 
nation  was  imperiously  required. 

To  return  to  the  course  of  our  narrative,  Randolph, 
upon  the  death  of  Bruce,  immediately  assumed  the 

'  It  is  nnfortnn&te  th&t  the  Rotnli  Scotite,  from  which  some  of  the 
moat  aathentie  and  vslnable  m&teriftls  for  Scottieih  history  are  to  be 
drawn,  ai«  wanting  from  the  first  year  to  the  seventh  of  the  reign  of 
Edwaid  the  Third.  Rotnli  ScoUb,  p.  224.  From  22d  Jan.  1327-8, 
to  Ist  April,  13S3. 
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office  of  regent,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  a  wise 
and  judicious  severitj.  He  was  indefatigable  in  bis 
application  to  business;  and  his  justice  was  as  bold  and 
speedj  as  it  was  impartial.  An  instance  of  it  has  been 
preserved  by  Bower.*  A  priest  was  slain :  and  the 
murderer,  having  gone  to  Rome  and  obtained  the 
papal  absolution,  had  the  audacity  to  return  openly  to 
Scotland.  He  was  seized  and  brought  before  Ran- 
dolph, who  was  then  holding  his  court  at  Inverness, 
during  a  progress  through  the  country.  He  pleaded 
the  absolution;  but  was  tried,  condemned,  and  instantly 
executed.  The  pope,  it  was  remarked  by  the  Regent 
Randolph,  might  absolve  him  from  the  spiritual  con- 
sequences of  the  sin,  but  it  was  nevertheless  right 
that  he  should  suffer  for  the  crime  committed  against 
the  law.  Aware  of  the  important  influence  of  the 
local  magistrates  and  judges,  he  made  every  sheriff 
responsible  for  the  thefts  committed  within  his  juris- 
diction ;  so  that,  according  to  the  simple  illustrations 
of  the  chronicles  of  those  times,  the  traveller  might  tie 
his  horse  to  the  inn-door,  and  the  ploughman  leave  his 
ploughshare  and  hameas  in  the  field,  without  fear ;  for 
if  carried  away,  the  price  of  the  stolen  article  came 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  sheriff.  Anxious  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  Randolph  sent  Roger  of  Fawside  on 
an  amicable  mission  to  the  English  king,  whilst  he 
took  care  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  borders, 
to  repair  the  fori;ifications  of  the  important  town  of 
Berwick,  and  commanded  John  Crab,  the  experienced 
Flemish  mercenary,  whom  he  retained  in  the  pay  of 
Scotland,  to  remain  in  that  city,  and  keep  a  watch 
upon  the  motions  of  England.^ 

1  Forduni  Scotichnm.  s  GockIaI,  chap,  xviii.  book  3uii.  vol.  ii.  p,  207. 
*  Fordun  »  Goodal,  vol.  U.  p.  2^.     Wiuton,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.     Chun- 
berlain's  Aceonnta,  pp.  171,  227,  228.     See  IlliutraUoiu,  DD. 
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Id  the  meantime,  aa  soon  aa  the  season  of  the  year 
permitted,  Douglas,  having  the  heart  of  his  heloved 
master  under  his  charge,  set  sail  from  Scotland,  accom- 
panied by  a  splendid  retinue,  and  anchored  off  Slnjs 
in  Flanders,  at  this  time  the  great  seaport  of  the 
Netherlands.^  His  object  was  to  find  out  corapanions 
-with  whom  he  might  travel  to  Jerusalem ;  but  he 
declined  landing,  and  for  twelve  days  received  all 
visiters  on  board  his  ship  with  a  state  almost  kingly. 
He  had  with  him  seven  noble  Scottish  knights,  and 
was  served  at  table  by  twenty-eight  squires  of  the  first 
&miltes  in  the  country.  "He  kept  court,"  says 
Froissart,  "in  a  royal  manner,  with  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  cymbals ;  all  the  vessels  for  his  table 
were  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  whatever  persons  of  good 
estate  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  were  enter- 
tained with  the  richest  kinds  of  wine  and  spiced 
bread.'  At  Sluys  he  heard  that  Alonzo,  the  King  of 
Leon  and  Castile,  vras  carrying  on  war  with  Osmyn, 
the  Moorish  governor  of  Granada.  The  religious 
mission  which  he  had  embraced,  and  the  vows  he  had 
taken  before  leaving  Scotland,  induced  Douglas  to 
consider  Alonzo's  cause  as  a  holy  warfare ;  and  before 
proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  he  first  determined  to  visit 
Spain,  and  to  signalize  his  prowess  a^nst  the 
Saracens.  But  hia  first  field  against  the  infidels 
proved  fatal  to  him,  who,  in  the  long  English  war, 
bad  seen  seventy  battles.^  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  were  striking  and  characteristic.  In  an  action 
near  Theba,  on  the  borders  of  Andalusia,  the  Moorish 
cavalry  were  defeated ;  and  after  their  camp  had  been 
taken,  Douglas,  with  his  companions,  engaged  too 

*  Rftner «  Ftedera,  vol.  iv.  p.  400. 

*  FroiMSTt,  p.  117,  vol.  L  Ed.  de  Bnchoo, 

*  Fordon  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  30Z. 
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e^erly  in  the  pursuit,  and  being  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Spuiish  army,  a  strong  division  of 
the  Moors  rallied  and  surrounded  them.  The  Scottish 
knight  endeavoured  to  cut  his  waj  through  the  infidds ; 
and  in  all  probability  wonld  have  succeeded,  had  he 
not  again  turned  to  rescue  Sir  WUliam  Sinclur  of 
Roslin,  whom  he  saw  in  jeopardy.  In  attempting 
this,  he  was  inextricably  involred  with  the  enemy. 
Tdcing  from  his  neck  the  casket  which  contained  the 
heart  of  Bruce,  be  cast  it  before  him,  and  exclaimed 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Now  pass  onward  as  thou  wert 
wont,  and  Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die!"^  The 
action  and  the  sentiment  were  heroic ;  and  they  were 
the  last  words  and  deed  of  a  heroic  life,  for  Douglas 
fell,  overpowered  by  his  enemies ;  and  three  of  his 
knights,  and  many  of  his  companions,  were  slain  along 
with  their  master.'  On  the  succeeding  day,  the  body 
and  the  casket,  were  both  found  on  the  field,  and  by 
his  surviving  friends  conveyed  to  Scotland.  The 
heart  of  Bruce  vras  deposited  at  Melrose,  and  the 
body  of  the  "  Good  Sir  James,"  the  name  by  which 
he  is  afi'ectionately  remembered  by  hie  countrymen, 
was  consigned  to  the  cemetery  of  his  lathers  in  the 
parish  church  of  Douglas. 

Douglas  was  the  model  of  a  noble  and  accomplished 

•  Barbont  a  Pinkerton,  vol,  iii.  p.  171. 

■  The  three  knighU  wen  Sir  Wiiliam  Sinclur  of  Boslin,  Sir  Robert 
and  Sir  Walter  tiogan.  Boece,  who  might  have  consulted  Bower  in 
his  continnatbii  of  Fordim,  or  Barbour,  prefen  tuE  own  absard  inven- 
tioDS,  which  he  substitute*  at  all  times  id  the  place  of  aathentio  history. 
Buchanan,  book  viii.  a.  68,  erroneously  states  that  Douglas  went  to 
assist  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  that  he  was  slain  "  post  aliquot  pros- 
peras  pnt^nas."  In  Buchon's  Notes  to  Froisaart,  vol.  i.  p.  118,  ws 
find  "  that  the  object  of  the  Uoom  was  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
then  straitly  invested  by  the  Spaniards.  On  their  approach,  Alonzo 
ndsed  the  siege,  and  marched  against  the  enemy."  Hume  of  Gods- 
croft,  in  his  History  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  vol.  I,  p.  96,  adopts 
Boeoe's  fable  as  to  Douglas  having  been  thirteen  times  Tictorious  oTei 
the  Saracens. 
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knight,  in  an  age  when  chivalry  waa  in  its  highest 
splendour.  He  was  gentle  and  amiable  in  society, 
and  had  an  open  and  delightful  expression  in  his 
countenance,  which  could  hardly  be  believed  by  those 
who  had  only  seen  him  in  battle.  His  hair  was  black, 
and  a  little  grizzled ;  he  was  broad-shouldered,  and 
somewhat  lai^e-boned ;  bat  his  limbs  were  oast  in  the 
mould  of  fair  and  just  proportion.  He  lisped  a  little 
in  his  speech;  but  this  defect,  &r  from  giving  the 
idea  of  effeminacy,  became  him  well,  when  contrasted 
with  bis  high  and  warlike  bearing.^  These  minute 
touches,  descriptive  of  so  great  a  man,  were  commu- 
nicated by  eye-witnesses  to  Barbour,  the  historian  of 
Bruce. 

The  Good  Sir  James  waa  never  married ;  but  he 
left  a  natural  son,  William  Doi^las,  who  inherited 
the  military  talents  of  his  father,  and  with  whom  we 
shall  soon  meet,  under  the  title  of  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale. 

Soon  after  this  disaster,  which  deprived  Scotland  of 
one  of  its  best  defenders,  David,  then  in  his  eighth 
year,  and  his  youthful  queen,  were  crowned  with  the 
usual  solemnities  at  Scone;'  on  which  occasion  the 
royal  boy,  after  having  been  himself  knighted  by 
Randolph  the  regent,  surrounded  by  his  barons  and 
nobles,  conferred  knighthood  on  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
Thomas  earl  of  Moray,  Randolph's  eldest  son,  and 
others  of  his  nobles.  His  father  Robert,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  disagreement  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
had  never  been  anointed  king;^  but  in  virtue  of  a 
special  bull  from  the  pope,  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews 
poured  the  holy  oil  on  the  head  of  his  successor.* 

'  Bubour,  p.  Ifi.  '  Fordun  a  Goodftl,  toI.  iL  p.  302. 

*  WintoD,  book  riiL  chap.  xxiv.  p.  137,  vol.  ti. 

*  The  coronstion  oath,  in  ita  full  extent,  is  not  giren  by  any  ancient 
hlBtorian ;  but  in  one  part  of  it  the  king  aolKonly  Bwioe  that  be 
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Notwitbatanding  the  wise  administration  of  Ran- 
dolph, the  aspect  of  public  aflairs  in  Scotland  began 
to  be  alarming,  and  the  probability  of  a  rnptore  with 
England  became  every  day  more  apparent  The 
designs  of  Edward  Baliol,  and  the  dissembling  con- 
doct  of  Edward  the  Third,  have  been  already  alluded 
to ;  and  it  unfortanately  happened  that  there  were 
circamstances  in  the  present  state  of  Scotland  which 
gave  encoaragement  to  these  schemes  of  ambition. 
During  the  wars  of  King  Robert,  many  English  barons 
who  had  been  possessed  of  estates  in  that  country, 
and  not  a  few  Scottish  nobles  who  bad  treacherously 
leagued  with  England,  were  disinherited  by  Bruce, 
and  the  lands  seized  by  the  crown.  By  the  treaty  of 
Northampton,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the 
Scottish  estates  of  three  of  those  English  barons, 
Henry  Percy,  Thomas  Lord  Wake,  and  Heniy  Beau- 
mont, should  be  restored.  Percy  was  accordingly 
restored ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  reqnisi- 
tions  of  the  English  king,  the  Scottish  regent  delayed 
performance  of  the  stipulations  in  forour  of  Wake  and 
Beaumont;  and  there  were  strong  reasons,  both  in 
justice  and  expediency,  for  this  delay.'  Wake  claimed 
the  lordship  of  Liddel,  which  would  have  given  him 
an  entrance  into  Scotland  by  the  western  marches ; 
while  Beaumont,  one  of  the  most  powerful  barons  in 
England,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  claimed  the  lands 
and  earldom  of  Bnchan,  might  have  excited  distur- 
bances, and  facilitated  the  descent  of  an  enemy  upon 
the  coast.  These  were  not  the  only  considerations 
which  induced  Randolph  to  suspend  performance  of 

wonld  not  alienate  the  crown  Unds,  or  any  of  the  rents  of  the  same ; 
and  that  whatever  lands  or  revenneB  fell  to  the  crown,  ehould  not  be 
bestowed  upon  subjects  without  mature  advice.    Robertson's  Part. 
Raoords  of  Scotland,  p,  97. 
'  Bjmer's  Feeders,  vol.  tr,  p.  461. 
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this  part  of  the  eng^ement.  Henry  de  Beanmont  and 
Lord  Wake  had  violently  opposed  the  whole  treaty 
of  Northampton,  and  declared  themselves  enemies  to 
the  peace  with  Scotland ;  they  had  letted  with  the 
disinherited  Scottish  barons,  and  had  instigated 
Baliol  to  an  invasion  of  that  country,  and  an  assertion 
of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  The  English  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  speciously  declaring  his  intention 
to  respect  that  treaty,^  extended  his  protection  to 
Edward  Baliol ;  and  when  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  a  secret  conspiracy  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
was  fostered  in  his  court,  of  which  Baliol,  Wake,  and 
Beaumont,  were  the  principal  movers,  he  yet  prepos- 
terously demanded  of  Randolph  to  restore  Beaumont 
and  Wake  to  their  estates  in  that  country.' 

The  power  and  opulence  of  Beaumont  induced  the 
whole  body  of  the  disinherited  barons'  to  combine 
their  strength ;  and  aware  that  no  effectual  measures 
for  suppressing  their  attempt  would  be  used  by 
Edward,*  they  openly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  armed  horse  and  a  small  body  of  in- 
fantry, and  declared  their  design  of  subverting  the 
government  of  Bruce,  and  placing  Baliol  on  the  throne. 
It  was  their  first  intention  to  invade  Scotland  by  the 
marches ;  but  to  this  the  King  of  England  would  not 
consent :  he  allowed  them,  however,  without  any 
offer  of  opposition,  to  embark  at  Ravenshlre,  near  the 
month  of  the  Humber,  with  the  design  of  making  a 
descent  on  the  coast,  while,  to  preserve  the  appear* 

'  R^er,  Tol<  IT.  p>  470, 

»  Ibid.  Tol.  lY.  pp.  44fi,  452,  811,  and  618. 

*  Their  names  and  titles  are  given  by  Leland,  CollKt.  roL  1.  pp.  B5Z, 
MS.  The  aneestoTS  of  Lord  Ferrers,  one  of  these  disinherited  lords, 
vrare  settled  in  Scotland  aa  far  back  ss  1288.  See  Ezcerpta  ex 
Rotulis  Compot.  Temp.  Alexander  III.  p.  SB.  Chamberliun's  Accounts. 

^Rapin's  Acta  Regia,  vol.  i,  p.  201.  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol,  It. 
p.  890. 
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ance  of  the  good  faith  which  he  had  broken,  he  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  enjoining  his  subjects  strictly 
to  observe  the  treaty  of  Northampton.^  In  the  mean- 
time, Randolph  the  r^ent,  who,  with  his  wonted 
activitj,  had  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to 
reast  these  hostile  designs,  died  soddenly,  without 
any  apparent  canse,'  and  not  without  the  strongest 
snspicion  of  his  having  been  poisoned.  Wiuton  and 
Barbour,  both  hiatorians  of  high  credit,  and  the  last 
almost  a  contemporary,  assert  that  he  came  by  his 
death  in  this  foul  manner,  and  that  the  poison  was 
administered  to  him  at  a  feast  held  at  his  palace  of 
the  Wemyss,  by  a  friar  who  was  suborned  by  the  fac- 
tion of  Beaumont.'  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
friar  took  guilt  to  himself,  by  a  precipitate  flight  to 
England. 

Id  the  Earl  of  Moray  Scotland  lost  the  only  man 
whose  genius  was  equal  to  manage  the  a£^rs  of  the 
nation,  under  circnmstances  of  peculiar  peril  and 
difficulty.  In  his  mind  we  can  discern  the  rate 
combination  of  a  cool  judgment  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  and  energy  of  action ;  and  bis  high  and  on- 
corrupted  character,  together  with  his  great  military 
abilities,  kept  down  the  discordant  factions  which 
b^;an  to  show  themselves  among  the  nobility,  and 
intimidated  the  conspirators  who  meditated  the  over- 
throw of  the  governuent.  Upon  his  death,  a  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Perth  for  tfae  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  the  spirit  of  civil  disunion  broke  out  with 

'  Rfmer,  toI.  it.  pp.  018,  629. 

*  He  died  at  Musaelbargh,  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline.  Bowei^a 
oontinn&t  Fordon,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  Hailes  eeems  to  hare  beirowed 
hla  BcepticiBm  on  Randolph's  death  from  Tyrrel,  toI.  iii.  p.  372,  wh» 
gives  no  ground  for  hia  opinion.  See  Remarks  on  this  subject,  Hlus- 
trations,  letters  EE, 

'  Winton,  vol.  IL  p.  146.  Baibonr  a  Pinkerton,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
Fordun  a.  Goodal,  toI.  ii.  p.  299. 
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fatal  violenee.  After  great  contention  amongst  the 
nobUitj,  Donald  earl  of  Mar,  nephew  to  the  hite  king, 
was  chosen  regent.^  This  nobleman  was  in  every 
way  unfitted  for  so  ardaooa  a  Bitnation.  When  a 
child,  he  had  been  carried  into  England  by  Edward 
the  First ;  and  on  being  released  from  captirity,  had 
continued  to  reside  in  that  coontry,  and  had  even 
carried  arms  in  the  English  army  against  Scotland. 
Although  he  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  coontry, 
and  employed  hy  Bmce,  it  was  in  a  subordinate  mili- 
tary command.  Tbe  king  appears  to  hare  considered 
his  talent  for  war  as  of  an  inferior  order ;  and  the  re- 
sult showed  how  well  Bruce  had  judged.'  In  the 
meantime,  on  the  very  day  that  the  reins  of  the  state 
fell  into  hia  feeble  hand,  word  was  brought  that  the 
fleet  of  Edward  Baliol,  and  the  di^nherited  barons, 
had  appeared  in  the  Forth.  They  landed  soon  after 
with  their  array  at  Wester-Kingbom,  where  the 
ground  was  so  unfavourable  for  the  disembarking  of 
cavalry,  that  a  small  force,  led  hy  any  of  the  old  cap- 
tains of  Bruce,  would  have  destroyed  the  daring 
enterprise  in  its  commencement.  But  Mar,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  a  Soottiah  army  more  than  ten  times 
the  strength  of  the  English,  lingered  at  a  distance, 
and  lost  the  opportunity ;  whilst  Alexander  Seton 
threw  himself,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  upon  the 
English,  and  was  instantly  overpowered  and  cut  to 
pieces.^  Baliol  immediately  advanced  to  Dunferm- 
line, where  he  found  a  seasonable  supply  for  bis  small 
army,  in  five  hundred  spears  and  a  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, lud  Dp  there   by  tbe  orders  of  Randolph, 


^  Winton,  tdI.  ii.  p.  147.    FoTdtin  &  Heame,  p.  1018. 

*  Barboar,  pp.  3S7,  389.     Botnli  Sco^,  13  Ed.  II.  in.  3. 

*  Foidan  a  He«ni«,  vol.  ir    pp.  101^  1019.     ScaU  Chronicle, 
p.  159. 
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then  recently  dead.*  When  he  first  effected  a  land- 
ing, he  had  with  him  only  four  hundred  men ;  but  by 
this  time  he  had  collected  a  force  of  ahont  two  thoa- 
sand  foot  soldiers ;  *  and  feeling  more  confident,  he 
commanded  his  fleet  to  sail  round  the  coast  and  anchor 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  while  he  himself  pushed 
on  to  Perth,  and  encamped  near  Forteviot,  having 
his  front  defended  by  the  river  Earn.  On  the  oppo- 
ute  bank  lay  the  extensive  tract  called  Dupplin  Moor, 
upon  which  the  Earl  of  Mar  drew  up  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  thousand  men,  excellently  equipped, 
and  commanded  by  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland. 
Eight  miles  to  the  west  of  Forteviot,  at  Auchterarder, 
was  the  Earl  of  March,  at  the  head  of  an  army  nearly 
as  namerous,  with  which  he  had  advanced  thrbngh 
the  Lothians  and  Stirlingshire,  and  threatened  to  at- 
tack the  English  in  flank. 

Nothing  coold  be  imagined  more  perilous  than  the 
situation  of  Baliol ;  but  he  had  friends  in  the  Scot- 
tish camps.'  Some  of  the  nobility,  whose  relatives 
had  suffered  in  the  Black  Parliunent,  were  decided 
enemies  to  the  line  of  Bruce,  and  secretly  favoured 
the  &ction  of  the  disinherited  barons ;  so  that,  by 
means  of  the  information  which  they  afforded  him,  he 

iwas  enabled,  with  a  force  not  exceeding  three  thousand 
men,  to  overwhelm  the  army  of  Mar  at  the  moment 
that  bis  own  destruction  appeared  inevitable.* 

'  LeUnd,  C<^«ct  voL  L  p,  fifid,  Randolph  bid  died  twelve  da,ya 
before.    Kcighton,  p.  2660. 

■  Kni^htoD,  p.  2fi60.  Leland,  Col,  toI,  i.  p.  653.  Waldngham, 
p.  131.  Fordnn  &  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  307,  uya,  "  aix  htmdred  was  the 
original  number." 

*  Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

*  Bower's  continuat.  Fordun,  rol.  ii.  p.  301.  "  Annoa  audifisti 
de  intomecione  nobillnni  in  Nigro  Parliamento!  GeneratJo  eorum 
tibi  adstabit."  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISl.  The  place  where  the  diein- 
herited  lotda  encamped  was  eallwl  "  Miller's  Acre." 
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It  is  asserted  by  an  English  historian,  on  the  aa- 
thoritj  of  an  ancient  manuscript  chronicle,  that  the 
newly-^Ieoted  regent  had  entered  into  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Baliol ;  hut  the  conduct  of  that  ill- 
lated  nobleman  appears  to  have  been  rather  that  of 
weakness  and  presumption  than  of  treachery.*  Aware 
of  the  near  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  kept  no  watch, 
and  permitted  his  soldiers  to  abandon  tbemseWes  to 
riot  and  intemperance.  Andrew  Murray  of  Tollibar- 
dine,  a  Scottish  baron,  who  served  in  the  army  of 
March,  basely  oondncted  the  English  to  a  ford  in  the 
riyer,  which  he  had  marked  by  a  large  stake  driven 
into  its  channel.'  Setting  off  silently  at  midnight, 
Baliol  passed  the  river,  and  marching  by  Gask  and 
Dapplin,  suddenly  broke  in  Upon  the  outposts  of  the 
Scottish  camp,  and  commenced  a  dreadful  slaughter 
of  their  enemies,  whom  they  mostly  found  drunken 
and  heavy  with  sleep.^  The  surprise,  although  un- 
fortunate, was  not  at  first  completely  fotal.  Young 
Randolph  earl  of  Moray,  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith, 
Robert  Bruce,  a  natural  son  of  King  Robert,  and 
Alexander  Fraser,  hastily  collected  three  hundred 
troops,  and,  with  the  desperate  courage  of  men  who 
felt  that  bM  hung  upon  gaining  a  few  moments,  checked 
the  first  onset,  and  drove  back  the  English  soldiers. 
This  gave  time  for  the  main  body  of  the  Scots  to  arm ; 
and  as  the  morning  had  now  broke,  the  small  num- 
bers of  the  assailtuits  became  apparent.  But  the 
military  incapacity  of  the  regent  destroyed  the  ad- 
vantage which  might  have  been  improved,  to  the  total 
discomfiture  of  Baliol.  Rushing  dovm  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  without  order  or  discipline,  the  immense 
mass  of  soldiers  became  huddled  and  pressed  together ; 

I  BaiDM'B  Hirt.  «f  Ed.  in.  p.  60. 

*  Fordun  a  Goodal,  toI.  ii.  p.  307.  '  Ibid.  p.  306. 
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spearmen,  bowmen,  horses,  and  infantry,  were  con- 
founded in  a  heap,  which  bore  down  headlong  upon 
the  Engliah,  and  in  an  instant  overwhelmed  Randolph 
aad  his  little  phalanx.*  The  confusion  soon  became 
inextricable ;  multitudes  of  the  Scottish  soldiers  were 
suffocated  and  trodden  down  bj  their  own  men ;  and 
the  English  preserving  their  discipline,  and  under  brave 
and  experienced  leaders,  made  a  pitiless  slaughter. 

The  rout  now  became  total ;  and  the  carnage,  for  it 
could  not  be  called  a  battle,  continued  from  early  dawn 
tin  nine  in  the  morning,  by  whioh  time  the  whole  of 
the  Scottish  army  waa  slain,  dispersed,  or  taken  pri- 
soners. So  rapid  and  easy  had  been  the  victory,  that 
the  En^ish  ascribed  it  to  a  miraculous  interference  for 
their  preservation,  and  the  Scots  to  a  sudden  infliction 
of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  military  incapacity  of 
Mar,  and  the  treachery  of  Murray,  sufficiently  account 
for  the  disaster. 

On  examining  the  field,  it  was  found  that  multi- 
tudes had  perished  without  stroke  of  weapon,  over- 
ridden by  their  own  cavalry,  suffocated  by  the  pressure 
and  weight  of  their  armour,  or  trod  under  foot  by  the 
fury  with  which  the  rear  ranks  bad  pressed  upon  the 
front.'  On  one  part  of  the  ground  the  dead  bodies 
lay  80  thick,  that  the  mass  of  the  sl^n  was  a  spear's 
length  in  depth.^  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  fell ;  but  amongst  them  were  some 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  The  young 
Randolph  earl  of  Moray,  whose  conduct  that  day  had 
been  worthy  of  his  great  father;  Robert  earl  of  Carrick, 
a  natural  son  of  King  Edward  Bruce;  Alexander 
Fraser  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  who  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  late  king;  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith, 

*  Winton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152,153.        *  FordnnaG«od*l,vol.u.p.  3M. 
■  Wlntoa,  Tol.  ii.  p.  155.    Lftnercoat  Chron.  p.  268. 
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and  the  Regent  Mar  himself,  were  amongst  the  elain. 
In  addition  to  tbeae,  there  fell  many  Scottish  knights, 
and  men-at-arms,  and  probahly  not  less  than  thirteen 
thousand  infantry  and  camp  followers.*  Duncan  earl 
of  Fife  was  made  prisoner,  after  a  brave  resistance,  in 
which  three  hundred  and  sixty  men-at-arms,  who 
fought  under  his  banner,  were' slain.  Of  the  English 
the  loss  was  inconsiderable :  besides  those  of  less  note, 
it  included  only  two  knights  and  thirty-three  esquires, 
a  disparity  in  the  numbers,  which,  although  very 
great,  is  not  without  parallel  in  history.*  There  does 
not  occur  in  our  Scottish  annals  a  greater  or  more 
calamitous  defeat  than  the  rout  at  Dupplin,  even 
when  stripped  of  the  additions  of  some  Engli^  histo- 
rians.^ It  was  disgraceful,  too,  as  its  canse  is  to  be 
found  in  the  military  incapacity  of  Mar  the  leader,  and 
in  the  acknowledged  treachery  of  one,  and  probably  of 
more  than  one,  of  the  Scottish  barons.  The  principal 
of  these,  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  was  speedily  over- 
taken by  the  punishment  which  he  deserved :  he  was 
made  prisoner  at  Perth,  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted.* 

After  the  battle  of  Dupplin,  Baliol  instantly  pressed 
forward  and  took  possession  of  Perth,  which  he  forti- 
fied by  palisades,  with  the  intention  of  abiding  there 
the  assault  of  the  enemy,  for  the  Earl  of  March  was 
still  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  March  was  a  baron  of  great  landed  power,  but 
lightly  esteemed  by  all  parties;^  timid,  and  intent 
upon  his  own  interest ;  unwilling  to  peril  his  great 
estates  by  an  adherence  to  the  losing  side ;  and  pos- 

*  WslringhMD,  p.  131.    Fordim  a  Heorne,  vol.  it.  p.  1019. 

*  At  CiMsy,  tiie  EogUsh  lost  only  thiee  kiughta  and  one  esquire. 
'  EchaH,  p.  IM.    Tywal,  »ol.  ili.  p.  372. 

*  FordanBH«anie,Tol,  It.  p.  1020.   ForduiiaGoodEJ,Tol.  ii.p.  307. 

*  Soab  Chiou.  p.  161.    Hules,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.    Svo  edition. 
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sessed  of  no  militaiy  talenta.  Upon  hearing  the 
account  of  the  defeat  at  Dapplin,  he  passed  with  his 
army  over  the  field  of  battle,  which  presented  a  ghastly 
confirmation  of  the  tale ;  and  on  reaching  Lammerkdn 
Wood,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  cnt  fagots  and 
branches  to  be  used  in  filling  up  the  foss^  should  tbej 
assault  Perth,  against  which  town  he  now  advanced. 
The  new  approach  of  so  great  an  army  alarmed  the 
citizens,  who  began  to  barricade  the  streets  and  the 
approach  to  their  houses.  But  on  reaching  the  high 
ground  immediately  above  the  town,  March  com- 
manded his  men  to  halt.  Beaumont,  who  intently 
watched  his  operations,  observing  this,  called  out  "  to 
take  courage,  for  he  knew  they  had  friends  in  that 
army,  and  need  fear  no  assault."  *  It  is  probable 
that,  in  the  halt  made  by  March,  Beaamont  recog- 
nized a  sign  of  his  friendly  intentions,  which  had  been 
previously  i^eed  on.  It  is  probable,  at  least,  that 
this  powerful  baron  himself,  and  certain  that  some  of 
his  leaders,  had  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
Baliol ;  as  the  intended  assault  was  delayed,  and  the 
protracted  measure  of  a  blockade  preferred ;  a  change 
which,  in  the  mutual  situation  of  the  two  parties,  can 
be  accounted  for  on  no  ground  but  that  of  a  friendly 
feeling  to  BalioL  At  this  moment,  Crab,  the  Flemish 
mercenary,  appeared  with  his  fleet  in  the  Tay,  and 
attacked  the  English  ships.  He  was  at  first  success- 
ful, and  made  a  prize  of  the  Beanmondscogge,  Henry 
de  Beaumont's  vessel ;  but  the  rest  of  the  squadron 
defended  themselves  with  such  resolution,  that  in  the 
end  Crab  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Ber- 
wick.'   This  disaster  gave  March  a  plausible  pretext 

'  Winlon,  toI.  ii.  p.  156.    Fordun  ■  Goodol,  toI.  ii.  p.  306. 
'  Walsiiigbain,p.  130.  TheCoggadeBenmond.oTBeanmondKogga, 
wu  purcfasEed  by  the  state  in  1337.     It  had  become  the  property  of 
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for  deserting.  The  blockade  was  changed  into  a 
retrograde  moremeat,  which  soon  after  ended  in  the 
total  dispersion  of  the  Scottish  annj,  and,  after  a 
decent  interval,  in  the  accession  of  the  Earl  of  March 
to  the  English  interest.^ 

Baliol,  secure  from  all  opposition  for  the  present, 
now  repaired  to  Scone ;  and  in  the  presence  of  many 
of  the  gentry  from  Fife,  Gowry,  and  Strathem,  was 
crowned  King  of  Scotland.'  Dnncan  earl  of  Fif^ 
who  had  joined  the  English  party,  and  Sinclair  bishop 
of  Dnnkeld,  officiated  at  the  solemnity. 

The  chief  causes  which  led  to  this  remarkable  revo- 
lution, destined  for  a  short  time  to  overthrow  the 
dynasty  of  Bruce,  are  not  difficult  of  discovery.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  late  king's  reign,  ovring  to  the 
severity  with  which  he  punished  the  conspiracy  of 
Brechin,  had  been  unpopnlar ;  and  part  of  the  discon- 
tented nobility  were  not  slow  in  taming  their  eyes 

lUgin&ld  More  chamberlain  of  Scotland,  who  sold  it  to  tile  lung  for 
two  hnndiad  pounds.    Chamberlain's  Accounts,  p.  2fi6. 

'  Lord  Hailee,  Ann.  yoI.  ii.  p.  ISO,  in  a  note,  exculpates  March,  and 
softens  hia  accea^on  to  the  English  lords.  He  trisa  to  show  that  Harch 
rtdsed  the  leagaet  of  Perth,  not  from  treachery  hot  neoeantf .  It  la 
evident  that  mnch  of  the  question,  as  to  March's  treacheiy,  and  that 
of  the  "  noble  persons  "  who  acted  along  with  him,  hangs  on  Bean- 
mont'e  speech.  Now,  Hailes  has  cnrtuled  it.  Beaumont  really  sud, 
"  Take  eonrage ;  lor  that  army,  aa  I  conjeetare,  will  not  hurt  oa ; 
bicaate  I  peroeive,  teitioiit  Antit,  our  frimda  and  wtQ-m^trt  ama»gtt 
Utern"  The  author  of  the  Annals  makes  him  say,  " Take  courage ; 
llieae  men  wiU  not  hnit  us;"  and  he  then  obserrw, "  Whether  he  said 
this  merely  to  animate  the  E^lish,  or  whether  he  formed  hia  cODJec< 
tors  from  the  disordered  motions  of  the  enemy,  or  whether  he  indeed 
disoemed  the  banners  of  some  noble  persons,  who  secretlj  favoured 
Baliol,  i*  tMearttuH."  Now  there  is  really  no  uncertainty  abont  the 
speech.  Beaumont,  in  the  part  of  the  passage  which  Hailes  has  ovor- 
looked,  expressly  affirmed  that  he  pereeived  friendt  in  Mareh's  armjf. 
Had  he  consulted  Winton,  he  would  have  found  that  this  old  and 
authentic  chionicler,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S6,  makes  Beaumont  say, 
"  Look  tliat  71  ba 
Merr;  and  glad,  and  hare  oa  doabt. 
For  we  hare  bisuds  in  yon  roni." ' 
■  Wiaton,  roL  ii.  p.  167. 
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;  fiom  the  line  of  Brace,  which  his  great  energy  and 
military  talents  had  compelled  than  to  reapect,  to  the 
claims  of  Baliol,  weak  in  personal  power,  but,  as  they 
imagined,  better  supported  in  right  and  justice.  A 
party  of  English  barons,  headed  by  Henry  Beanmoht, 
one  of  the  moat  influential  subjects  in  England,  having 
been  disposaefised  by  Bmoe  of  their  estates  in  Scot- 
land, detennined  to  recoTer  them  by  the  sword,  and 
united  themselTea  with  Baliol ;  concealing  their  private 
ambition  under  the  cloak  of  re-eatabUshing  the  right- 
ful heir  upon  the  throne.  They  were  mostly  men  of 
great  power,  and  were  all  of  them  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  numerous  sept  of  the  Comyna,  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  Bruce.  They  received  private 
encouragement  and  support  from  the  King  of  England, 
and  tbey  began  their  enterprise  when  the  civil  govern- 
ment in  Scotland,  and  the  leading  of  its  armies,  was 
in  the  hands  of  Mar  and  March :  the  first  a  person  of 
no  talents  or  energy,  and  suspected  of  being  inclined 
to  betray  his  truat ;  the  second  undoubtedly  a  favourer 
of  the  English  party. 

There  was  nothing  therefore,  extraordinary  in  the 
temporary  recovery  of  the  crovm  by  Baliol ;  but  a  short 
time  showed  him  how  little  dependence  was  to  be 
placed  on  auch  a  possession.  The  friends  of  the  line 
of  Bruce  were  still  numerous  in  the  country:  amongst 
them  were  the  oldest  and  moat  experienced  soldiers 
in  Scotland ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  en- 
tirely on  their  side.  Their  first  step  was  a  decided 
one.  Anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  young  king,  then 
a  boy  in  his  ninth  year,  they  sent  him  and  his  youth- 
ful queen  with  speed  to  the  court  of  France,  where 
they  were  honourably  and  afiectionately  received  by 
Philip  the  Sixth.^ 

'  Winton,  toL  ii.  p.  168,    Fordun  ft  Goodal,  vol.  iL  p.  307. 
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Perth  had  been  fortified  bj  the  disinherited  lords ; 
after  Trhich  B^iol  made  a  progress  to  the  Bonthem 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  committed  the  costodj  of  the 
town  to  the  Earl  of  Fife.  It  was  soon  after  attacked 
and  stormed  by  Sir  Simon  Fraser  and  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  took  the 
constable,  Fife,  and  his  daughter  prisoners.  Upon  this 
first  gleam  of  success,  Sir  Andrew  M<»ay  of  Bothwell, 
who  had  married  Christiui,  the  sister  of  the  late  king, 
was  chosen  r^oit.  Meanwhile  Baliol,  with  ready 
poaiUammity,  hastened  to  anrrender  to  Edward  the 
liberties  of  Scotland ;  and  the  English  king  moved  on 
to  the  borders,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  attending 
to  the  safety  of  that  divided  country.  The  transac- 
tions which  followed  at  Roxbm^  throw  a  strong  light 
upon  the  cbaractets  of  both  soTCreigns. 

After  his  many  hypocritical  declarations  as  to  the 
obserration  of  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  the  Eng- 
lish king  now  dropt  the  mask,  and  declared,  that  the 
SQCcesses  of  Baliol  in  Scotl^id  were  procured  by  the 
asustance  of  his  good  subjects,  and  with  his  express 
permission  or  sufferance.^  In  return  for  this  assis- 
tance, Baliol  acknowledged  Edward  as  his  feud^  lord, 
ajid  promised  that  he  would  be  true  and  loyal  to  the 
English  king  and  to  his  heirs,  the  rightful  sovereigns 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
agreed  to  pat  Edward  in  possession  of  the  town,  castle, 
and  territory  of  Berwick,  and  of  other  lands  upon  the 
marches,  extending  to  the  value  of  two  thousand 
ponnds ;  aaid  affecting  to  consider  the  Princess  Joanna 
of  England  as  only  betrothed  to  King  David  Bruce, 
he  proposed  himself  aa  a  more  convenient  match,  and 
ofi^ed  to  provide  for  David  Bruoe  in  whatever  way 

<  Bjmei'B  Fteden,  vol.  It.  p.  £38.  Tha  itei  is  dated  Roxlmrgh, 
23a  November,  1832. 
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Edward  shonld  think  fit.  He  lastly  promiaed  to  assist 
the  English  king,  in  all  his  wars,  with  two  hundred 
men-at-arms,  maintained  at  his  own  charges  ;  and  he 
engaged  that  his  successors  should  famish  a  hondred 
men-at-arms,  for  the  same  serrice.  The  penalty 
affixed  to  the  hreach  of  this  agreement,  was  a  fatal 
part  of  the  treaty.  If  Baliol,  or  his  succesBors, 
n^ected  to  t4>pear  in  the  field,  thej  became  obliged 
to  pay  to  England  the  enormons  sum  of  two  fanndred 
thonsaod  ponnds  sterling;  and  if  this  money  could 
not  be  rused,  it  was  agreed  that  Edward  should  take 
possession  of  the  "  remainder  of  Scotland  and  the 
isles."  This  last  obligation,  which  was  to  be  per- 
petually in  force,  evidently  gaye  Edward  the  power  of 
draining  Scotland  of  its  best  soldiers,  and  in  the  erent 
of  resistance,  of  at  once  seizing  and  appropriating  the 
kingdom.^ 

Thus,  in  a  moment  of  sordid  selfishness,  were  the 
chains,  which  had  cost  Robert  Bruce  thirty  years' 
war  to  break,  again  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  a  free 
country,  and  this  by  the  degenerate  hands  of  one  of 
her  own  children.  But  Baliol's  hour  of  prosperity  was 
exceeding  brief.  Strong,  as  he  imbued,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King  of  England,  and  encouraged  in  his 
security  by  the  readiness  with  which  many  of  the 
Scotti^  barons  had  consented  to  recognize  his  title,' 
the  new  king  lay  carelessly  encamped  at  Annan,  not 
aware  of  the  approach  of  a  body  of  armed  horse,  nnder 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  the  second  son  of 
the  great  Randolph,  along  with  Sir  Simon  Fraser  and 
Archibald  Douglas,  brother  to  Bruce's  old  companion 
in  arms,  the  good  Sir  James.  These  barons,  informed 
of  the  new  king's  remissness  in  his  discipline,  made  a 

>  Fffiden,  vol.  h.  pp.  £36  and  MS, 

■  Fordnn  &  Hearae,  pp.  1020, 1021.     Wmton,  toL  li.  p.  150. 
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sadden  and  rapid  march  ^m  Moffat,  in  the  twilight 
of  a  December  evening,  and  broke  in  opon  him  at 
midnight.  Taken  completely  by  Burpriee,  the  nobles 
who  were  with  him,  and  their  vassals  and  retainers, 
were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy.  Henry  Baliol, 
his  brother,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  slain ;  and 
Walter  Comyn,  Sir  John  de  Mowbray,  and  Sir 
Richard  Kiiby,  met  their  deaths  along  with  him. 
Alexander  earl  of  Carrick  was  made  prisoner;  and 
BalioI,  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  almost  naked,  threw 
himself  upon  a  horse,  and  with  difflcnlty  escaped  into 
England.*  Carrick,  the  natural  son  of  King  Edward 
Bmce,  would  have  been  execnted  as  a  traitor,  but 
young  Randolph  interfered  and  saved  his  life.  With 
the  assistance  of  strangers  and  mercenary  troops,  it 
had  cost  Baliol  only  seven  weeks  to  gain  a  crown :  in 
less  than  three  months  it  was  torn  from  his  brow,  he 
himself  chased  irom  Scotland,  and  cast  once  more  a 
fugitive  and  an  exile  npon  the  charity  of  England.' 

Encouraged  by  this  snccess,  and  incensed  at  the 
assistance  given  by  Edward  to  Baliol  and  the  disin- 
herited lords,  the  Scottish  leaders  began  to  retaliate 
by  breaking  in  upon  the  English  borders.  It  is  a 
singular  instance  of  diplomatic  effrontery,  that  the 
English  king,  on  hearing  of  this  invasion,  accused  the 
Scots  of  having  violated  the  treaty  of  Northampton : ' 
in  his  correspondence  with  the  King  of  France  and  the 
court  of  liome,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  cast  upon  that 
nation  the  whole  blame  of  the  recommencement  of  the 
war ;  *  and  as  if  this  vras  not  enough,  the  English 

*  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.    Lanercoit  Chron.  p.  271. 

'  He  landed  31st  July,  and  wu  crowned  34tb  Sept.     He  wu  mr- 
priaed  and  chMed  into  EngUnd  on  16th  December. 
'  Rymer's  Feeders,  vol.  iv.  p.  562. 

*  Dnring  the  whole  period  of  his  intrigoes  and  alliance  with  Baliol, 
both  before  and  after  hia  aDcceasra  in  Scotland,  Edward  had  taken 
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hiatorians  accuse  them,  in  broad  tenna,  of  having 
attacked  Baliol  at  Annaa  daring  the  existence  of  a 
truce.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  aasertion  appear 
to  be  unfounded.* 

Uostilitiea  having  again  broke  out  between  the  two 
nations,  the  border  inroads  recommenced  with  their 
accustomed  farj ;  hot  at  first  were  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances disastTooa  for  Scotland.  It  happened  that 
Baliol,  after  his  flight  from  Annan,  had  experienced 
the  Christmas  hospitality  of  Lord  Dacres ;  in  retnm 
for  which  kindness,  Archibald  Douglas,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  armj  of  three  thousand  men,  broke  in  upon 
Gillsland,  and  wasted  the  coontrj  belonging  to  Dacres 
with  fire  and  sword,  spreading  desolation  for  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  and  carrying  off  much  booty.  To 
revenge  this.  Sir  Anthony  Lncy  of  Cockermouth,  and 
Wmiam  of  Xjochmaben,  with  eight  hundred  men, 
penetrated  into  Scotland;  bat  on  their  return  were 
encountered  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  commouly  called 
the  Knight  of  Liddeadale,  and  at  that  time  keeper  of 
Lochmaben  caatle.  After  a  conflict,  in  which  Lucy 
was  grievously  wounded,  Douglas  was  totally  defeated. 
Of  the  Scota,  a  hundred  and  sixty  men-at-arms,  in- 
cluding Sir  Humphrey  Jardine,  Sir  Humphrey  Boys, 
and  William  Carlisle,  were  left  on  the  fleld,  and  the 
beat  of  the  chivalry  of  Annandale  were  either  slain  or 
made  captive.'    Amongst  the  prisoners  were  Douglas 


wpedal  care,  in  bis  coireapondeiice  with  Rome,  to  keep  the  popa 
ignorant  of  the  leal  Btate  of  Scottish  afiain ;  and  the  cause  of  tUa 
sedulous  concealment  was  the  dread  of  being  subjected  in  the  payment 
of  two  thonsand  pounds,  the  stipulated  fine  in  ease  he  iufcingsd  the 
treaty.     Knighton,  p.  2C60. 

'  Lingard's  History  of  England,  rol.  ir.  p.  23.  The  passage  in 
Knighton,  p.  2562,  does  not  seem  to  me  conclunre  ;  for  neither  March 
nor  Douglas  were  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  but  ^  Andrew  Moray. 

■  Walsingfaam,  p.  132. 
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huuself.  Sir  Wmiam  Baird,  and  a  bondred  other 
knights  and  gentlemen. 

So  anxioQs  was  Edward  to  secuie  the  prize  he  had 
won  in  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  a  natural  son  of  the 
Good  Sir  James,  who  inherited  his  father's  remarkable 
talents  for  war,  that  he  issaed  orders  for  his  strict 
confinement  in  iron  fetters  ;^  and  Baliol  having,  a  short 
time  before  this  snccess,  agiun  entered  Scotland,  and 
established  himself  in  the  castle  of  Roxbai^h,  endea- 
Tonred  to  confirm  his  anthoritj  in  Annandale,  by 
bestowing  the  lands  of  the  knights  who  were  slain 
upon  his  English  followers.' 

Another  disaster  followed  hard  upon  the  defeat  of 
Dooglas  at  Lochmabeu.  The  regent,  Sir  Andrew 
Moray,  with  a  strong  body  of  soldiers,  attacked  and 
attempted  to  storm  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  where 
Baliol  then  lay.  A  severe  conflict  took  place  on  the 
bridge ;  and  in  the  onset,  Ralph  Golding,  an  esqaire 
in  the  regent's  service  pushing  on  fin  before  the  rest, 
was  overpowered  by  the  English.  Moray,  in  the 
ardour  of  the  moment,  more  mindful  of  his  duty  as  a 
knight  than  a  leader,  attempted  singly  to  rescae  him, 
and  instantly  shared  his  fate.'  Disdaining  to  sur- 
render to  any  inferior  knight,  he  demanded  to  be  led 
to  the  King  of  England ;  and  being  brought  to  Ed- 
ward, was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  The  Scots,  who  at  their  greatest  need 
had  lost  in  Douglas  and  Moray  two  of  their  best  sol- 
diers, endeavoured  to  supply  their  place  by  conferring 
the  office  of  regent  npon  Archibald  Douglas  lord  of 
Galloway,  the  brother  of  the  Good  Sir  James.* 


'  Rymet'fl  Fmdera,  toI,  ir.  p.  552. 
'  Rotuli  Scotie,  8  Edward  lU.  18  Nov.  toL  L 
'  Fordatt  a  Goodal,  toL  ii.  pp.  300, 310. 
*  Ibid.  p.  310. 
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In  conBeqnence  of  these  advaQtages,  Edward  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  war  with  renewed  epirit.  He 
assembled  a  powerfnl  armj,  besonght  the  prayers  of 
the  church  for  bis  snccess,  and  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  to  the  magistrates  of  Bruges,  Ghent, 
and  Ypres,  requesting  them  to  abstain  from  rendering 
assistance  to  the  Scots.^  He  informed  the  King  of 
France,  who  had  interposed  his  good  offices  in  behalf 
of  his  ancient  allies,  that,  as  they  had  repeatedly 
broken  the  peace,  by  invading  and  despoiling  his 
country,  he  was  necessitated  to  repel  such  outrages 
by  force  of  arms ;'  and  having  taken  these  preliminary 
steps,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hie  army,  and  sat 
down  before  Berwick. 

The  Scots,  on  their  side,  were  not  unprepared  to 
receive  him.  Although  Crab's  disaster  in  the  former 
year  had  weakened  their  strength  by  sea,  they  still 
possessed  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  which  committed 
great  bavock  on  the  English  coasts,  and  plundered  their 
sea-ports ;  ^  and  Douglas  the  regent  exerted  himself 
to  raise  an  army  equal  to  the  emeigency.  The  defence 
of  the  castle  of  Berwick  was  imprudently  committed 
to  the  Earl  of  March,  whose  condnct,  after  the  battle 
of  Dupplin,  had  evinced  already  the  strongest  leaning 
to  the  English  interest:  the  command  of  the  town 
was  intrusted  to  Sir  Alexander  Seton.*  The  garrison 
appears  neither  to  have  been  numerous  nor  well  sap- 
plied  ;  but  for  some  time  they  made  a  gallant  defence, 
and  succeeded  in  sinking  and  destroying  by  fire  a  great 
part  of  the  English  fleet.     Edward  at  first  attempted 

1  Rotali  Sootie,  7  Edward  III.  vol.  i.  pp.  233,  234.  Fcedera,  vol. 
ir.  p.  6Se. 

'  Fcedera,  toI.  It.  p.  667. 

'  Rotnli  ScotiK,  toI.  t.  pp.  233, 249,  and  262. 

*  ScaU  ChroD.  pp.  162,  163 ;  and  Kotoli  Sootic,  rol.  i.  p.  272. 
Compot.  Camerorii  Scotis,  p.  269. 
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to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  hurdles,  and  to  carry  the 
town  hj  assault ;  but,  having  been  repulsed,  he  con- 
Terted  the  attack  into  a  blockade ;  and  aa  the  streugth 
and  extent  of  his  lines  enabled  him  to  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies, it  became  apparent  that,  if  not  relieTed,  Berwick 
eventually  must  fell.  After  a  protracted  blockade,  a 
negotiation  took  place,  by  which  the  besi^d  a^eed 
to  capitulate  by  a  certain  day,  unless  succours  were 
thrown  into  the  town  before  that  time ;  and  for  the 
performance  of  the  stipulations  the  Scots  delivered 
hostages  to  Edvrard,  amongst  whom  was  a  son  of 
Seton  the  governor.^  The  period  had  nearly  expired, 
when,  one  morning  at  the  break  of  day,  the  citizens, 
to  their  great  joy,  saw  the  army  of  Scotland,  led  by 
the  regent  in  person,  approach  the  Tweed,  and  cross 
the  river  at  the  Yare  ford.  They  approached  Ber- 
wick on  the  south  side  of  the  river ;  and  although  the' 
English  endeavoured  to  defend  every  pase^e,  Sir 
William  Keith,  Sir  William  Prendergest,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Gray,  with  a  body  of  Scottish  soldiers, 
succeeded  in  throwing  themselves  into  the  town.  The 
main  body  of  the  Scots,  after  having  remained  drawn 
Dp  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  sight  of  the  English 
army,  for  a  day  and  a  half,  struck  their  tents  at  noon 
of  tjie  second  day,  and,  with  the  hope  of  producing  a 
diversion,  entered  Northumberland,  and  wasted  the 
country.  Bat  although  they  menaced  Bamborough 
castle,  where  Edward  had  placed  his  young  queen, 
that  monarch,  intent  upon  his  object,  continued  before 
Berwick,  and,  on  the  departure  of  the  Scottish  army, 
peremptorily  required  the  town  to  be  given  up,  as  the 
terra  stipulated  for  their  being  succoured  had  expired. 
With  this  demand  the  besieged  refused  to  comply : 

>  ScaU  Chron.  pp.  162,  163 ;  and  Botnli  Sootic,  toL  i.  p.  272. 
Compot.  Cunentii  ScoUb,  p.  266. 
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thej  aaaerted  that  they  had  received  sacconrs,  both 
of  meii  and  of  provisions  ;  the  knights,  thej  sud,  who 
had  led  these  succours,  were  now  with  them  ;  oat  of 
their  number  they  had  chosen  new  goveniora,  of 
whom  Sir  William  Keith  was  one ;  and  they  declared 
their  intention  of  defending  the  city  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity/ Edward  upbraided  the  citizens,  accused 
them  of  duplicity,  and  requested  the  advice  of  hia 
council  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  hostages. 
It  was  their  opinion  that  the  Scots  had  broken  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  that  their  lives  were 
forfeited.  The  king  then  commanded  the  son  of  the 
late  governor  to  prepare  for  death,  expecting  that  the 
threatened  severity  of  the  example,  and  the  rank  and 
influence  of  his  father,  would  induce  the  townsmen  to 
suneuder.  But  he  was  disappointed;  and  Thomas 
Seton,  a  comely  and  noble-looking  youth,  was  hanged 
before  the  gate  of  the  town,*  so  near,  it  is  said,  that 
the  unhappy  father  could  witness  the  execution  from 
the  walls.'  Immediately  after  this,  the  citizens 
became  alarmed  fo^r  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  host- 
ages ;  and  from  affection  for  their  children,  renewed 
the  negotiations  for  surrender,  unless  succoured  before 
a  certain  day.  To  this  resolution  Keith  their  gover- 
nor encour^ed  them,  by  holding  out  the  sure  hope  of 
the  siege  being  raised  by  the  Scottish  army,  which  he 
represented  as  superior  to  that  of  England.*    Unhap- 

>  Sotja  Chtotupp.  163, 104. 

'  Fordon  «  Heame,  vol.  iv.  p.  1022. 

*  See  niiutntifMiB,  letters  FP. 

*  Soala  Chron.  In  Hatles,  pp.  163,  164.  Ad  Mntinrath,  p.  80. 
BaileB  uyii,  and  qootea  Fordun,  book  xiii.  chap.  xxviL,  bm  hia  autho- 
rity. Hoi  during  a  general  asaault  the  town  wns  set  on  fire,  and  in  a 
great  measure  conaumed ;  and  that  the  inhabLtanta,  dreading  a  storm, 
implored  Sir  WilliaiQ  Keith  and  the  E^rl  of  March  to  seek  terma  of 
capitnlation.  Neither  Fordim,  nor  his  oontinaalor  Bower,  nor  Win- 
ton,  eaj  anj  thing  of  the  town  having  been  set  on  fire.    The  Eogliah 
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pily  they  embraced  his  advice.  It  was  stipnlated,  in 
a  solemn  instrument  jet  preserved,  and  with  a  minute- 
ness  which  shoald  leare  no  room  for  a  second  misan- 
derstandii^,  that  Berwick  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
English,  unless  the  Scots,  before  or  on  the  19th  of 
July,  should  succeed  in  throwing  two  hundred  men- 
at-arms  into  the  town  by  dry  land,  or  should  overcome 
the  English  army  in  a  pitched  field/ 

Keith,  the  governor  of  the  town,  was  permitted,  by 
the  treaty  of  capitulation,  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  regent,  Archibald  Douglas.  He  represented  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  citizens;  magnifled  the 
importance  of  the  town,  which  must  be  lost,  he  said, 
unless  immediately  relieved ;  and  persuaded  the  regent 
to  risk  a  battle.  The  resolution  was  the  most  impru- 
dent that  could  have  been  adopted.  It^was  contrary 
to  the  dying  injunctions  of  Bruce,  who  had  recom- 
mended his  captains  never  to  hazard  a  battle  if  they 
could  protract  the  war,  and  lay  waste  the  country ; 
and  especially  so  at  this  moment,  as  desertion  and 
mutiny  now  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  English 
army,  which  all  the  endeavours  of  Edward  had  not 
been  able  to  suppress."  Notice,  too,  had  reached  the 
camp  of  illegaJ  meetings  and  confederations  having 
taken  place  in  London  during  the  king's  absence,  and 
the  people  of  the  northern  shires  had  peremptorily 
refhsed  to  join  the  army;  so  that  there  was  every 
probability  that  it  must  soon  have  been  disbanded.' 

It  was  in  expectation  of  this  result,  Seton,  the  for- 
mer governor,  had  determined  to  hold  out  the  town  to 

hiatoriuu,  W&lBingham  and  Hemingford,  indeed,  uaert  it ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  foond  in  the  narrative  of  the  Seal*  Chronicle,  vhich  appears 
to  be  the  moBt  authentic ;  I  liare  therefore  omitted  it. 
'  FcEdera,  vol.  iv.  pp.  666,  567. 

*  Botoli  SootiK,  7  Edward  III.  m.  26,  dorso,  toI.  i.  p.  235. 

*  Rotuli  ScotiK,  vol.  i.  pp.  234,  244. 
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tbe  last  extremity,  and  etemly  refused  to  capitulate, 
although  the  life  of  his  son  hung  npou  the  issue.  Bat 
his  resolution  was  coonteracted  bj  the  rashness  of 
Keith,  the  new  governor  of  the  town,  as  well  as  hy  the 
excusable  affection  of  the  citizens  for  their  sons,  who 
were  hostages.  The  regent  suffered  himself  to  be  OTer- 
rnled ;  and  on  the  day  before  the  festival  of  the  Vii^n, 
being  the  18th  of  July,  the  Scottish  army  crossed  the 
Tweed,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Dunsepark. 
Upon  this,  Edward  Baliol  and  the  King  of  England 
drew  up  their  forces  on  the  eminence  of  Halidon  Hill, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Berwick.  Nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  than  the  position  of  the 
English.  They  were  divided  into  four  great  battles, 
each  of  which  was  flanked  by  choice  bodies  of  archers. 
A  marsh  separated  the  hill  on  which  they  stood  from 
the  opposite  eminence,  and  on  this  rising  ground  the 
Scottish  commanders  halted  and  arranged  their  army.^ 
It  consisted  also  of  four  divisicms,  led  respectively  by 
the  Begent  Douglas ;  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  then  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  under  the  direction  of  bis  uncle 
Sir  James  Stewart ;  the  Earl  of  Moray,  son  of  Ran- 
dolph, assisted  by  two  veteran  leaders  of  approved 
valour,  James  and  Simon  Eraser ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Ross.  The  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  English  position  to  be  attacked  by  cavalry. 
Their  adversaries  accordingly  fought  on  foot,  and  the 
leaders  and  heavy-armed  knights  having  dismounted, 
delivered  their  horses  to  be  kept  by  the  camp-boys  in 
the  rear.    Before  reaching  their  enemy,  it  was  neces- 

*  I  take  ttiii  from  an  intereeting  and  cnrioas  nunuBcript  preserved 
in  the  Biitieh  Museum,  Bib.  Hftrteiana,  No.  4690,  of  which  I  find  a 
trouKtipt  bj  Macpherson,  the  editor  of  Winton,  and  an  accurate 
inveatigatoT  into  Scottish  hiatoty,  in  hii  HS.  Notes  on  Lord  Hailes' 
Annals.  As  it  baa  never  been  printed,  I  hare  given  it  in  the  Illua- 
ttations,  letten  GG.    Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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saiy  for  the  Scottish  army  to  march  throagh  the  soft 
and  unequal  ground  of  the  marsh ;  an  enterprise  which 
required  much  time,  and  was  full  of  danger,  as  it  in- 
evitahly  exposed  the  whole  host  to  the  discharge  of  the 
English  archeis,  the  &ial  effects  of  which  they  had 
experienced  in  many  a  bloody  field.  Yet,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  elder  officers,  who  had  heen  trained 
onder  Brace  and  Randolph,  this  desperate  attempt 
was  made ;  and  the  Scots,  with  their  cti^raeteristic  im- 
petuosity, eagerly  advanced  through  the  marsh.  The 
consequence  was  what  might  have  heen  expected :  their 
ranks,  crowded  together,  soon  fell  into  confusion ;  their 
advance  was  retarded ;  and  the  English  archers,  who 
had  time  for  a  steady  aim,  plied  their  bows  with  such 
deadly  effect,  that  great  numbers  were  every  instant 
slain  or  disabled.  An  ancient  manuscript  says,  that 
the  arrows  flew  as  thick  as  motes  in  the  sunbeam,  and 
that  their  enemies  fell  to  the  ground  by  thousands.*  It 
could  not  indeed  he  otherwise ;  for,  &ora  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  dose  fighting; 
and  having  no  archers,  they  were  slaughtered  without 
resistance — the  English  remaining  in  the  meantime 
nninjured,  with  their  trumpets  and  nakers  sounding 
amid  the  groans  of  their  dying  opponents.  Upon  this 
dreadful  carnage,  many  of  the  Scots  b^an  to  fly ;  bnt 
the  better  part  of  the  army,  led  on  by  the  nobility,  at 
last  extricated  themselves  from  the  marsh,  and,  press- 
ing up  the  hill,  attacked  the  enemy  with  great  fury. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  for  men,  breathless  by  climb.; 
ing  the  acclivity,  and  dispirited  by  the  loss,  sustained 
in  the  marsh,  to  contend  agunst  fresh  ti'oops,  admir- 
ably posted,  and  under  excellent  discipline ;  so  that, 
although  they  for  a  little  time  fiercely  sustained  the 


>  its.  Harleiaa,  lUnstntioiiB,  letteis  GG.    Ad  Uorimuth,  p.  80, 
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battle,  their  efforts  being  unconnected,  the  day,  in  spite 
of  all  their  exertions,  went  against  them. 

The  Earl  of  Roas,  in  leading  the  reserve  to  attack 
the  wing  where  Baliol  commanded,  was  driven  back 
and  slain.  Soon  after,  the  Regent  Doaglaa  was  mor- 
tally wounded  and  made  prisoner.  The  Earls  of 
Lennox,  Athole,  Carrick,  and  Sutherland,  along  vrith 
James  and  Simon  Fraser,  were  struck  down  and  killed; 
wbUa  the  English,  advancing  in  firm  array  with  their 
long  speara,  entirely  broke  and  drove  off  the  field  the 
remains  of  the  Scottish  army.  In  the  pursuit  which 
succeeded,  the  carnage  vras  great.  Besides  the  nobles 
and  barons  already  mentioned,  John  Stewart  and  James 
Stevrart,  uncles  of  the  Stevrard  of  Scotland,  were  mor- 
tally wounded.  Malise  earl  of  Strathem,  John  de 
Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  and  other  barons, 
were  also  slain ;  and  with  them  fell,  on  the  lowest 
calculation,  fourteen  thousand  men.  Such  was  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Halidou  Hill.^  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  20th  day  of  July ;  and  the 
English  monarch  immediately  addressed  letters  to  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  his  dominions,  directing 
them  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  so  signal  a  victory.' 

In  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  various  annalists. 


>  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  1?0.  Foidan  a  Hearne,  vol.  ir.  p.  1021.  For- 
dnn  a  Goodal,  vol.  il.  p.  311. 

*  WintoD,  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  Mys  the  Scots  had  an  army  fiiUy  sixty 
thousand  strong.  It  ii  obaeired  by  Edward,  in  bia  letten  ordaining 
a  public  thanka^viiig,  that  the  vtctoiy  was  obtained  without  great 
loss  upon  his  side  ;  an  expresaion  proving  the  inaccuracy  of  tb«  assei^ 
tion  of  the  English  historians,  that  of  their  army  only  thirteen  foot 
soldiers,  with  one  knight  and  one  eequiie^  were  slain.  Nor  is  it  un* 
worthy  of  remarlc,  that  the  king  makes  no  allusian  to  any  inferiority 
of  force  npon  the  Engliah  side  ;  which,  had  such  been  the  ease,  he 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  do,  if  we  oonaider  the  subject  of  hia  leUer. 
When  the  English  historians  inform  us  that  the  Scots  were  five  times 
more  nutnerons  than  their  opponents^  we  must  consider  it  as  exagger- 
ation. 
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the  exact  number  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  extent  of 
the  loBS  on  either  Bide,  cannot  be  easily  ascertained. 
It  seems  probable,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  men- 
at-anuB  in  the  Scottish  ranks  were  put  to  the  aword 
either  in  the  battle  or  in  the  pursuit ;  and  that  of  the 
confused  multitude  which  escaped,  the  greater  part 
were  pages,  sutlers,  and  camp-followers.  So  great  was 
the  slaughter  of  the  nobilitj,  that  after  the  battle,  it 
was  oorrently  said  amongst  the  English,  that  the  Scot- 
tish wars  were  at  last  ended,  since  not  a  man  was  left 
of  that  nation  who  had  either  skill  or  power  to  assem- 
ble an  army  or  direct  its  operations.' 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Halidon  were  the 
immediate  delivery  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  the  subsequent 
submission  of  almost  the  whole  kingdom  to  Baliol, 
who  traversed  it  with  an  army  which  found  no  enemy 
to  oppose  it.'  Fire  strong  castles,  however,  still  re* 
majned  in  possession  of  the  adherents  of  David,  and 
these  eventaally  served  as  so  many  rallying  points  to 
the  friends  of  liberty.  These  fortresses  were  Dnnbar- 
ton,  which  was  held  by  Malcolm  Fleming ;  Urquhart, 
in  Inverness-shire,  commanded  by  Thomas  Lauder; 
Lochleven,  by  Alan  de  Vipont;  Kildrummie,  hy 
Christian  Bruce,  the  sister  of  Robert  the  First ;  and 
Lochmaben,  hy  Patrick  de  Chartres.'  A  stronghold 
in  Lochdon,  on  the  borders  of  Carrick,  was  also  re- 
tained for  David  Bruce  by  John  Thomson,  a  brave 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  proluibly  the  game  person  who, 
after  the  &tal  battle  of  Dnndalk,  led  home  from  Ire- 
land the  broken  remains  of  the  army  of  King  Edward 
Bruce.* 

I  Uurimalh,  p.  81.  *  Fotduu  a  Goods),  toI.  ii.  p.  311. 

■  Botoli  Scotic,  8  Ed.  UI.  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
•  Fordtm  •  Goodsl,  rol  ii.  p.  311. 
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Patrick  earl  of  March,  who  had  long  heen  snspected 
of  a  secret  leaning  to  the  English,  now  made  his  peace 
with  them,  and  swore  fealty  to  Edward ;  and  along 
with  him  many  persons  of  rank  and  anthority  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  temporary  homa^.  But  the  mea- 
sures which  this  monarch  adopted,  on  making  himself 
master  of  Berwick,  were  little  ealculated  to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  those  whom  he  somewhat  prematurely 
considered  as  a  oonqaered  people.  He  seized  and  for- 
feited the  estates  of  all  the  barons  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  who  held  their  property  by  charter  from 
King  Robert ;  in  giring  leases  of  hooses  within  the 
town,  or  of  lands  within  the  shire,  he  prohibited  his 
tenants  and  vassals  from  subleasing  them  to  any  except 
Englishmen  ;^  he  directed  the  warden  of  the  town  to 
transport  into  England  all  the  Scottish  monks  whom 
he  suspected  of  instilling  rebellious  principles  into  their 
countrymen,  to  be  there  dispersed  amongst  the  monas- 
teries of  their  respective  orders  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Trent ;  and  he  commanded  the  chiefe  of  the  dif- 
ferent monastic  orders  in  that  country  to  depute  to 
Scotland  some  of  their  most  talented  brethren,  who 
were  capable  of  preaching  pacific  and  salutary  doctrines 
to  the  people,  and  of  taming  their  hostility  into  Mend- 
ship.  Orders  were  also  transmitted  to  the  magistrates 
of  London,  and  other  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
directing  them  to  invite  merchants  and  traders  to  settle 
in  Berwick,  under  promise  of  ample  privileges  and 
immunities ;  and,  in  the  anticipation  t^at  these  mea- 
sures might  still  be  inadeqnate  to  keep  down  the  spirit 
of  resistance,  he  emptied  the  prisons  throughout  his 
dominions  of  several  thousands  of  criminals  condemned 
for  murder  and  other  heinous  offences,  and  presented 

>  Rotnli  Scatic,  8  Edward  III.  voL  L  pp.  2'H,  216. 
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them  with  a  free  pardon,  on  the  condition  of  their 
serving  him  in  hia  Scottish  wars.^ 

Baliol  having  thos  posseased  himself  of  the  crown 
by  foreign  assistance,  seemed  determined  to  complete 
the  hamiliation  of  his  country.  An  assembly  of  his 
party  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  Febioary. 
Lord  Greoffrey  Scrope,  high  justiciar  of  England, 
attended  as  commissioner  from  Edward,  along  with 
Sir  Edward  Bohrni,  Lord  William  Montague,  Sir 
Henry  Percy,  and  Ralph  Neville  seneschal  of  England. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  every  thing  was  managed  by 
English  influence.  Lord  Henry  Beaumont,  the  Earl 
of  Athole,  and  Lord  Richard  Talbot,  were  rewarded 
with  the  extensive  possessions  of  the  Comyns  in 
Bnchan  and  Badenoch.  The  vale  of  Annandale  and 
Moffatdale,  vrith  the  fortress  of  Lochmaben,  were 
bestowed  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Ralph  lord  Neville  of  Raby,  Lord  John 
Mowbray,  and  Sir  Edward  Bohun,  were  remunerated 
for  their  labours  in  the  Scottish  war  by  grants  of  the 
estates  of  those  who  had  &Uen  at  Halidon,  or  who 
were  forfeited  for  their  adherence  to  David  Bruce. 
To  his  royal  patron,  more  extensive  sactifices  were 
due.  Not  only  was  the  town,  castle,  and  extensive 
county  of  Berwick  surrendered  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  forests  of  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Ettrick, 
the  wealthy  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  Dumfries, 
and  Edinburgh,  the  constabularies  of  Linlithgow  and 
Haddington,  with  the  tovras  and  castles  situated 
within  these  extenaire  districts,  were,  by  a  solemn 
instrument,  annexed  for  ever  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 


■  lUituli  Scotic,  7  Ed.  III.  toI.  L  p.  2M. 

*  RjnuoT,  Faden,  toL  It.  pp.  611,  616.     Rotnli  Scotic,  rd.  i. 
pp.  201,  262. 
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To  complete  the  dismenibermeiit  of  the  kingdom, 
there  was  011I7  wanting  a  sorrender  of  the  national 
liberties.  Baliol  accordingly  appeared  before  Edward 
at  Newcastle,  acknowledged  him  for  his  li^  lord,  aad 
swore  fealty  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles. 
Edwftrd,  thus  rendered  master  of  the  fairest  and  most 
popolous  part  of  Scotland,  hastened  to  send  English 
governors  to  his  new  dominions  ;^  while  the  friends  of 
the  young  king  once  more  retired  into  the  mountains 
and  fastnesses,  and  waited  for  a  &vonrable  opportnnity 
of  rismg  against  their  oppressors.  Nor  was  it  long 
ere  an  occasion  presented  itself.  Dissensions  broke 
out  amongst  those  English  barons  to  whose  valour 

I  Baliol  owed  his  restoration ;  and  a  petty  fEimily  quarrel 
gave  rise  to  lui  important  connter-rerolution. 

The  brother  of  Alexander  de  Mowbray  died,  leaving 
daughters,  bat  no  male  heirs ;  upon  which  Mowbray 
claimed  the  estate,  in  exclusion  of  the  heirs-female, 
uid,  by  a  decision  of  Baliol,  was  put  in  possession : ' 
an  award  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  went  to  destroy 
his  own  title  to  the  crown.  The  cause  of  the  disin- 
herited daughters  was  warmly  espoused  by  Henry  de 
Beaumont,  Richard  Talbot,  and  tiie  Earl  of  Athole, 
all  of  them  connected  by  marriage  with  the  powerful 
fiunily  oi  the  Comyns ;  and,  upon  the  denial  of  their 
suit  by  Baliol,  these  fierce  barons  retired  in  di^nst 
from  court.  Beaumont,  taking  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  retreated  to  his  strong  castle  of  Dundarg  in 
Bncban,  and  seized  a  large  portion  of  the  disputed 
lands  which  lay  in  that  earldom.  Athole  removed  to 
his  strongholds  in  the  country  of  Athole ;  and  Talbot, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Red  Comyn 


'  Rotnli  SooU«,  toL  i.  p.  263. 

■  Foidun  a,  Goaiai,  voL  u.  p.  312.     Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  1?£. 
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bIeub  by  Bnice,^  collected  bia  vaeaala,  and  prepared 
for  war. 

Enconraged  by  thU  disunion  amongst  their  enemies, 
the  old  Jriends  of  the  dynasty  of  Bmce  b^an  again  to 
reappear  from  their  concealment ;  and  at  this  laTour- 
able  conjuncture.  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell  *  was 
released  from  his  captivity,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 
At  the  same  time,  some  Scottish  ships  of  war,  assisted 
by  a  fleet  of  their  allies,  laden  with  provisions  and 
arms,  and  well  manned  with  soldiers,  hovered  on  the 
coast,  and  threatened  to  intercept  the  English  vessels 
which  had  been  sent  by  Edward  with  supplies  for  his 
adherents.^  Baliol  in  the  meantime,  irresolute  and 
alarmed,  retreated  to  Berwick,  and  reversed  his 
decision  in  fitvour  of  Mowbray.  But  this  step  came 
too  late  to  conciliate  Beaumont;  and  it  entirely 
alienated  Mowbray,  who,  eager  to  embrace  any 
method  of  hambling  his  rivals,  went  over  with  his 
friends  and  vassals  to  the  party  of  David  Bmce,  and 
cordially  co-operated  with  Moray,  the  late  r^;ent. 

And  now  the  kingdom  which  Edvrard  so  lately  be- 
lieved his  own,  on  the  first  gleam  of  returning  hope 
was  np  in  arms,  and  ready  again  to  become  the  theatre 
of  mortal  debate.  Talbot,  in  an  attempt  to  pass  with 
a  body  (^soldiers into  England,  was  attacked  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galston ;  six  of  the 
knights  who  accompanied  him,  and  many  of  his  armed 
va^ab,  being  pat  to  the  sword.*  He  was  instantly 
shut  np  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Donbarton ;  and  one 
of  their  most  powerful  opponents  being  disposed  of, 

■  Hacpheraon'a  Notei  on  Winton,  toI.  ii.  pp.  506,  600.  Scala 
Chrou.  p.  145. 

■  EiToneoiuIy  called  b^  Msitlsnd,  rol.  i.  p.  520,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

*  Rotuli  ScotiE,  vol.  i.  p.  279-     20Ui  Sept.  1334. 

*  WiUaiiigliwn,  p.  IM.  LelAiut,  ColUct.  vol  i.  p.  554.  Poidnii  a 
Goodal,  7oI.  ii.  p.  325. 
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Moray  and  Mowbray  hastened  to  beaiege  Beaamont 
in  the  castle  of  Dundarg.  This,  bowerer,  was  no  easy 
enterprise.  Situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  overhang- 
ing  the  Moray  Firth,  the  strong  retreat  which  the 
English  baron  had  chosen  was  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  neck  of  land  so  narrow,  that  a  few  re- 
Bolnte  men  could  defend  it  against  a  multitude.  To 
attempt  to  storm  it  would  hare  been  certain  defeat ; 
and  Moray  chose  rather,  by  a  strict  blockade,  to 
compel  a  surrender.  An  unexpected  circomstaace 
accelerated  his  success.  Having  discovered  the  aitna- 
tion  of  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  garrison  with 
water,  he  mined  the  ground,  cut  them  through,  and 
reduced  the  besieged  to  extremity.  Beaumont  capi- 
tulated; and,  upon  payment  of  a  high  ransom,  was 
permitted  to  retire  into  England.^ 

Amongst  the  numerous  confiscations  which  followed 
his  brief  possession  of  power,  Baliol  had  conferred  the 
extensive  possessions  of  Robert  the  Steward  of  Scot- 
land upon  the  Earl  of  Athole ;  while  this  young 
baron,  stript  of  his  lands,  and  compelled  to  be  a  wan- 
derer, had  Iain  c-oncealed  in  Bute  since  the  defeat  &i 
Halidon  Hill,  and  escaped  the  search  of  his  enemies. 
With  a  prudence  axtd  determination  superior  to  his 
years,  he  now  organized  a  plan  for  escaping  to  the 
castle  of  Dunbarton,  in  which  be  happily  succeeded. 
Two  old  vassals  of  the  &mily,  named  Gibson  and 
Heriot,  brought  a  boat  to  Rothesay  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  Steward,  accompanied  ouly  by  a  chamber 
boy  and  two  servant^  threw  himself  into  it,  and 
rowed  that  night  to  Overtunnock,  from  which  they 
crossed  to  Dunbarton,  where  they  were  joyfuUy  wel- 


>  ForduD  ft  Goodal,  vol  U.  p.  312.    Stat.  Acconnt  of  Scotland, 
vol.  xii.  p.  £78. 
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coined  by  Malcolm  Fleming,  the  gorernor.'  Here  he 
did  not  long  remain  inactive ;  but  assembling  bia 
scattered  vasBals,  with  the  assietance  of  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Lochow,  attacked  and  stormed  the  castle  of 
DoDOon  in  Cowal. 

The  news  of  this  saccess  soon  flew  to  Bute ;  and 
there  the  hereditary  rassals  of  the  young  patriot  in- 
stantly rose  upon  the  English  gOTemor,  Alan  de  Lyle, 
put  him  to  death,  and  proceeded,  carrying  his  head  in 
savage  triumph  along  with  them,  to  join  their  master. 
The  castle  of  Bute  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents.* 

The  country  of  Annandale,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  was  presented  by  Baliol  to  Henry  Percy ;  but 
its  mountauis  and  fostnesses  had  given  refuge  to  many 
brave  men  who  ohstinately  refused  to  submit  to  the 
English  king.  On  the  first  intelligence  that  the 
Steward  had  displayed  open  banner  against  the  Eng- 
lish, these  fugitives,  says  an  ancieut  historian,  came 
suddenly,  like  a  swarm  of  hornets,  from  the  rocks  and 
woods,  and  warred  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
chief  amongst  them  was  Willi^n  de  Carruthers,  who, 
since  the  success  of  Baliol,  had  preferred  a  life  of 
extremity  and  hardship,  as  a  fugitive  in  the  woods,  to 
the  ignominy  of  acknowledging  a  yoke  he  detested. 
He  now  left  his  strongholds,  and  with  a  considerable 
force  united  himself  to  the  Steward.^    Thomas  Bruce, 

'  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.    Fordnn  a  Good»T,  toI.  ii.  p.  313. 

*  WiDton  calls  th«  Tassala  of  the  jonag  Steward  "  The  Brandanya 
of  Bute ;"  and  in  describiiig  the  battle  in  which  Lyle  wae  glain,  telU 
tu,  they  orerwhelmed  him  with  Bhow«Ts  of  rtonea,  hence 
*■  Amang  the  Braadanla  aU 
Tha  Batajl*  Domuuig  tbej  it  Mil." 

"  The  batile  Donnang  is  evideutly,"  Hacpherson  remarki,  '*  a 
corrnption  of  the  Batail  nan  doniaig  ;"  Doroeog  being  a  round  stone : 
a  proof  that.  In  Bute,  the  Gaelic  was  then  the  common  language. 
Winton,  rol.  ii.  p.  186.    Fordun  a  Goodal,  Tol.  ii.  p.  316. 

.■  Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 
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with  the  men  of  Kjle,  next  joined  the  confederacy ; 
and  soon  after  Randolph  earl  of  Moray,  who  had 
escaped  to  France  after  the  defeat  at  Halidon  Hill, 
retamed  to  his  natire  country,  and,  with  the  heredi- 
tary Talonr  of  his  house,  hegan  instantly  to  act  against 
the  English.  Strengthened  hy  such  accessions,  the 
Steward  in  a  short  tune  reduced  the  lower  division  of 
Clydesdale ;  compelled  the  English  governor  of  Ayr 
to  acknowledge  King  David  Brace ;  and  expelled  the 
adherents  of  Baliol  and  Edward  from  the  districts  of 
Renfrew,  Carrick,  and  Cunningham. 

The  Scottish  nohles  of  his  party  now  assemhied, 
and  preferred  this  young  patriot  and  the  Earl  of 
Moray  to  the  office  of  joint  regents  under  their  exiled 
king.  The  choice  was  in  every  respect  jadiciooa. 
The  Steward,  althoogh  now  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  had  early  shown  great  talents  for  vrar ;  he  was 
the  grandson  of  Rohert  the  First,  and  had  he&a  al- 
ready declared  by  parliament  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown  :  Moray,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  son  of  the 
great  Randolph ;  so  that  the  names  of  the  new  gover- 
nors were  associated  mth  the  most  heroic  period  of 
Scottish  history :  a  circumstance  of  no  trivial  impor->- 
tance  at  a  period  when  the  liberties  of  the  country 
were  threatened  with  an  otter  overthrow.  About 
the  same  time,  the  friends  of  liberty  were  cheered  by 
the  arrival  of  a  large  vessel  laden  vrith  arms,  besides 
wines  and  merchandise,  in  the  port  of  Dunbarton ; 
a  circumstance  which  Edward  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  he  directed  his  writs  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  commanding  them  to 
fit  out  some  ships  of  war  to  intercept  her  on  her 
return.' 

'  Rotuli  Sootic,  Tol.  i.  p.  320. 
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The  first  enterprise  of  the  regents  was  against  the 
Earl  of  Athole,  who  now  lorded  it  over  the  heredi- 
tary estates  of  the  Steward,  and  whose  immense  pos- 
BessioDS,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  rendered  him 
the  most  formidable  of  their  enemies.^  Moray,  by  a 
rapid  march  into  the  north,  attacked  the  earl  before 
he  had  time  to  assemble  any  considerable  force,  drove 
him  into  the  wild  district  of  Lochaber,  and  compelled 
him  to  sarrender.  Thus,  by  the  overthrow  of  Beau- 
mont, Talbot,  and  Athole,  the  most  powerful  hruich 
in  the  confederacy  of  the  disinherited  barons  was 
entirely  destroyed ;  and  Baliol,  once  more  a  fugitive, 
passed  into  England,  and  implored  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  Edward. 

On  being  informed  of  the  revolution  in  Scotland, 
this  monarch,  although  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
November,  determined  upon  a  winter  campaign,  and 
issued  writs  for  the  attendance  of  his  military  vassals. 
The  expedition,  however,  proved  bo  unpopnlar,  that 
fifty-seven  of  the  barons  who  owed  suit  and  service, 
absented  themselves ; '  and,  with  an  army  enfeebled 
by  desertion,  Edward  made  his  progress  into  Lothian, 
where,  without  meeting  an  enemy,  if  we  except  some 
obscure  malefactors  who  were  taken  and  executed,  he 
ruled  over  a  country  which  the  Scots,  foUovring  the 
advice  of  Bruce,  abandoned  for  the  time  to  his  undis- 
turbed dominion.'  Baliol,  as  usual,  accompanied 
Edward,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  anny  ravt^ed 
Avondale,  and  laid  waste  the  districts  of  Carrick  and 
Cunningham.  The  vassal  king  then  passed  to  Ren- 
frew, and  afi'ected  a  royal  state  in  his  Christmas  festi- 
vities distributing  lands  and  castles  to  his  retainers, 

'  DoagUa's  Peenge,  toI.  i.  p.  133. 

■  RotnU  Sootue,  8  Edward  III.  rol.  i.  p.  203. 

'  Heioingfonl,  Tol.  U.  p.  277. 
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and  committing  the  chief  management  of  fais  aflairs 
to  William  Bollock  a  warlike  ecclesiafltic,  whom  he 
created  chamberl^n  of  Scotland,  and  goTemor  of  the 
important  fortresses  of  St  Andrews  and  Cupar.^  Sach 
castles  as  he  possessed  were  garrisoned  with  English 
soldiers ;  and  John  de  Strivelin,  with  a  large  force, 
commenced  the  si^e  of  LochleTen,  which  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  friends  of  David  Brace.  From  its 
insular  sitnation,  this  proved  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
A  fort,  however,  waa  built  in  the  churchyard  of  Kin- 
ross, on  a  neck  of  land  nearest  to  the  castle ;  and  from 
this  point  freqaent  boat  attacks  were  made,  in  all  of 
which  the  besiegers  were  repulsed.  At  last  Alan 
Vipont  the  Scottish  governor,  seizing  the  opportunity 
when  Strivelin  was  absent  on  a  religious  pUgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  St  Margaret  at  Dunfermline,  attacked 
and  carried  the  fort,  put  part  of  the  English  garrison 
to  the  sword,  and  raised  the  siege.  He  then  retumed 
to  the  castle  with  his  boats  laden  with  arblaets,  bows, 
and  other  instruments  of  war,'  besides  other  booty 
and  many  prisoners. 

Encour^ed  by  this  success,  and  anxious  to  engage 
in  a  systematic  plan  of  military  operations,  the  Scottish 
regents  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Dairsay. 
It  was  attended  by  Sir  Andrew  Moray ;  the  Earl  of 
Athole;  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  lately  retumed 
from  captivity ;  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  embraced 
the  party  of  David  Bruce  and  renounced  bis  alle- 
giance to  Edward ;  Alexander  de  Mowbray,  and  other 
Scottish  barons.  But  at  a  moment  when  unanimity 
was  of  infinite  importance  in  the  national  councils,  the 

'  Winton,  toI.  ii.  p.  177. 

*  Winton,  book  viii.  chap.  xxlx.  toI.  ii.  p.  183.  I  hare  rejected 
the  story  of  the  attempt  to  drown  the  garriaaii  by  dtunming  up  the 
lake,  Bs  pbyeically  improbable,  and  unnoticed  by  WintoD.  See  Hm> 
phenon'a  Notea  on  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 
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ambitioD  and  overweening  pride  of  Athole  embroiled 
the  deliberations,  and  kindled  animosities  amongst  the 
leaders.  His  motiTes  cannot  easily  be  discoTered.  It 
is  probable  that,  as  he  became  convinced  that  Baliol 
wonld  never  be  suffered  to  reign  in  Scotluid,  his  own 
claims  to  the  crown  became  uppermost  in  his  min4 
and  that  he  was  indnced  to  renounce  the  all^tance 
which  he  had  sworn  to  Edward,  in  the  hope  that,  if 
Baliol  were  set  aside,  he  might  hare  a  chance,  amid 
the  confusions  of  war,  to  find  his  way  to  the  throne. 
He  appeared  accordingly  at  the  parliament,  with  a 
state  and  train  of  attendants  almost  kingly;  and, 
having  gained  an  ascendency  over  the  young  Steward, 
treated  Moray  and  Douglas  with  such  haughtiness, 
that  the  assembly  became  disturbed  by  mutnal  animo- 
sities and  heart-burnings,  and  at  length  broke  up  in 
confusion.*  Ambassadors  soon  after  this  arrived  iu 
England  from  Philip  of  France,  earnestly  recommend- 
ing a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  his  ancient  allies 
the  Scots  and  the  King  of  England;  but  Edward, 
intent  upon  his  scheme  of  conquest,  although  he  con- 
sented to  a  short  truce,  continued  his  warlike  prepa- 
rations, and,  despising  all  mediation,  determined  again 
to  invade  his  enemies,  and  dictate  the  terms,  not  of 
peace,  but  of  absolute  submission. 

About  midsummer,  the  English  king,  accompanied 
by  Baliol,  joined  his  army  at  Newcastle,  having  along 
with  him  the  Earl  of  Juliers,  with  Henry  count  of 
Montbellegarde,  and  a  large  band  of  foreign  merce- 
naries.* MeuiwhUe  his  fleet,  anticipating  the  move- 
ments of  the  land  forces,  entered  the  Firth  of  Forth ; 
and  while  Edward,  with  one  part  of  his  army,  advanced 
by  Carlisle  into  Scotland,  Baliol,  having  along  with 

'  Fordnn  &  Goodal,  book  ^ii.  ch&p.  xxir.  vol.  ii,  p.  317. 
■  LeUnd,  Collect,  vol.  L  p,  Sfffi. 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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him  those  English  harons  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed 
estates,  and  assisted  by  a  onmerons  body  of  Welsh 
soldiers,  remarkable  for  their  ferocious  nianners,  pro- 
ceeded from  Berwick. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  preparations,  the 
campaign  was  one  of  little  interest.  Having  penetrated 
to  Glasgow,  the  two  kings  united  their  forces,  and 
advanced  to  Perth  withoat  meeting  an  enemy.  By 
an  order  of  the  regents,  the  Scots  drove  their  cattle 
and  removed  their  goods  from  the  plain  country,  to 
inaccessible  fastnesses  among  the  mountains ;  so  that 
tiie  English  only  wasted  a  country  already  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants.'  They  did  not,  however,  entirely 
escape  molestation  ;  for  the  Scottish  barons,  although 
too  prudent  to  oppose  them  in  a  pitched  field,  hovered 
round  their  line  of  march,  and  more  than  once  caught 
them  at  a  disadvantage,  suddenly  assaulting  tfaem  from 
some  concealed  glen  or  ambush,  and  cutting  off  large 
bodies  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  main 
army.  In  this  viray,  a  party  of  five  hundred  archers 
were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Moray  the  r^;ent, 
and  Sir  William  Douglas.'  On  another  occasion,  the 
Earls  of  March  and  Moray  fell  upon  the  Earl  of  Namur, 
as  he  was  leading  his  band  of  foreign  knights  to  join 
Edward  at  Perth.  The  two  parties  met  on  the  Borough 
Muir ;  for  the  foreign  troops,  imagining  that  the  coun- 
try was  wholly  in  possession  of  the  English,  had 
advanced  fearlessly  towards  Edinburgh.  The  merce- 
naries, however,  clad  in  complete  steel,  and  strongly 
mounted,  made  a  desperate  defence ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  appearance  of  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  with  a 
reinforcement,  that  they  found  themselves  compelled 
to  retreat  into  the  tovm.    Confined  within  the  streets 

'  Fordnn  b  Ucamc,  to],  iv.  p.  102S.  *  Knighton,  p.  2667. 
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and  lanes,  the  conflict  now  changed  into  a  series  of 
single  combats;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark  the 
warm  spirit  of  chivalry  which  diffuses  itself  into  the 
details  of  our  ancient  historians,  in  their  descriptions 
of  this  event.  They  dwell  with  much  complacency  on 
a  famous  stroke  made  by  Sir  David  de  Annand,  a 
Scottish  knight,  who,  enraged  by  a  wound  from  one 
of  the  mercenaries,  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and 
wielding  a  ponderous  battle-axewith  both  handsjhewed 
down  his  opponent  with  such  force,  that  the  weapon 
cut  sheer  through  man  and  horse,  and  was  only  arrested 
by  the  stone  pavement,  where  the  mark  of  the  blow 
was  shown  in  the  time  of  the  historian.'  The  foreign 
soldiers  were  at  last  driven  up  the  High  Street  to  the 
castle.  This  fortress  had  been  dismantled ;  but  Namur 
and  his  knights  took  their  stand  on  the  rock,  and  hav- 
ing killed  their  horses,  piled  their  bodies  into  a  mound, 
behind  which  they,  for  a  while,  kept  the  Scots  in  check. 
They  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender ;  and  Moray 
and  Douglas  treated  their  noble  prisoner,  who  was 
near  kinsman  to  their  ally  the  King  of  France,  with 
much  generosity.'  He  and  his  brother  knights  and 
soldiers  were  set  at  liberty  without  ransom,  and  their 
captors  accompanied  them  with  an  escort  across  the 
English  border.  But  this  act  of  courtesy  cost  Moray 
dear ;  for,  on  his  return,  his  little  party  was  attacked 
by  the  English,  under  William  de  Pressen  vrarden  of 
Jedburgh  Forest,  and  entirely  routed.  The  regent 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  instantly  ironed,  and  shnt  up 
in  the  strong  castle  of  Bamborough ;  Douglas,  how- 
ever, had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  a  second  captivity 
in  England,  bat  his  brother  James  Douglas  was  slain." 

*  Extracts  ex  Chronicis  Scotis,  folio  197-     Fordnn,  toI,  ii.  p.  319. 
SobU  Chron.  p.  16fi. 

*  Fordun  a.  Renrne,  rol.  iv.  p.  1026.  '  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
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From  Perth,  Edward  and  Baliol  made  a  deatructive 
progress  tbroagh  the  north  of  Scotland;  and  soon 
after,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  the  King  of 
Eaglajid,  along  with  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  rar^ed  the 
western  district  of  the  kingdom,  not  even  sparing  the 
religious  hoQses,  but  razing  the  churches  to  the  ground, 
and  burning  along  with  them  the  unhappy  wretches 
who  had  there  taken  sanctuary.  After  this  he  marched 
to  Perth,  and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  king, 
who  had  returned  from  hia  northern  expedition.' 

At  this  melancholy  crisis,  when,  to  ose  an  expres- 
sion of  an  ancient  historian,  none  but  children  in  their 
games  dared  to  call  David  Bruce  their  king,*  the  Earl 
of  Athole  showed  his  versatile  and  selfish  character. 
The  captivity  of  Moray  the  regent  had  delivered  him 
from  a  formidable  opponent ;  and  his  ambition  now 
prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the  vacant  office  of  regent, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  shown  by  the  result,  of  grati- 
fying his  rapacity  and  bis  revenge.  He  accordingly 
informed  Edward  that  he  and  his  friends  were  willing 
to  make  their  final  submission ;  and  he  despatched 
five  deputies,  who  concluded  a  treaty  at  Perth,  in 
which  the  English  monarch  i^reed  that  "  the  Earl  of 
Athole,  and  all  other  Scottish  barons  who  came  nnder 
his  peace,  should  receive  a  free  pardon,  and  have  their 
estates  iu  Scotland  secured.'"  By  another  article, 
the  large  English  estates  of  this  poweifhl  baron  were 
restored  to  him  ;  and  to  give  a  colour  of  public  zeal 
to  an  agreement  essentially  selfish,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  franchises  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  the 
ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  should  be  preserved  as  they 

>  Fordnn  a  Goodftl,  rol.  ii.  p.  323.     Seals  Chron.  pp.  IM,  166. 
'  Wiaton,  toI.  ii.  p.  184. 

*  Knighton,  p.  2S66.  Ttiis  indemnity  was  declared  not  to  extend 
to  those  who,  If  common  atteai,  should  be  benafter  excepted  from  it. 
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existed  in  the  reign  of  Alexanderthe  Third/  As  the 
price  of  this  pacification,  Athole  was  immediately 
appointed  gorernor  in  Scotland,  nnder  Baliol.  Ed- 
ward, having  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Perth, 
returned  to  England ;  and  the  new  goremor,  anxious 
to  distingoish  himself  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
began  to  slay  or  imprison  the  friends  of  Bruce,  and  to 
confiscate  their  estates,  with  a  rapacity  which  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  people  with  an  eager  desire  of  ven- 
geance.' 

Nor  was  it  long  before  this  feeling  was  gratified.' 
The  handfiil  of  brave  men  who  still  obstinately  sup- 
ported their  independence,  chose  for  their  leader  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  in  early  life  the  pupil  of 
Wallace,a  soldier  of  great  experience,  and  of  undoubted 
integrity.  This  hardy  veter^i  did  not  long  remain 
inactive ;  and  his  first  enterprise  was  eminently  suc- 
cessfal.  It  happened  that,  within  Kildrummie,^  a 
strong  castle  in  Aberdeenshire,  his  wife,  a  noble 
matron,  sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  bad  maintained  her- 
self during  the  insolent  administration  of  Athole,  who, 
eager  to  make  himself  master  of  so  valuable  a  captive, 
instantly  attacked  it.  Moray  hastily  collected  a 
small  army,  and  burning  with  a  resentment  which  was 
kindled  by  a  sense  both  of  public  and  private  wrongs, 
fiew  to  raise  the  siege :  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale  and  the  Earl  of  March.  Their 
troops  encountered  those  of  Athole  in  the  forest  of 
Kilblene,  and,  after  a  short  resistance,  entirely  dis- 
persed them :  Athole  himself,  with  five  knights  who 
attended  him,  was  slain  in  the  wood.*    He  died  young 

'  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  387. 

*  Fordun  a  Hearne,  to),  iv.  p.  1026. 

*  fi^pro,  p.  Afft. 

*  Wioton,  book  viii,  chap.  xxxl.  vol.  ii.  p.  201.  Fordun  aHeamp, 
vol.  iv.  p.  1027. 
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in  years,  but  old  in  political  intrigae  and  ambition, 
and  eacceasively  the  friend  of  every  party  which  pro- 
mised  him  most  perBonal  advantage.  Insolent  and 
unsteady,  he  yet  possesfied,  from  bis  immense  estates 
and  noble  birth,  a  great  capacity  of  doing  mischief; 
and  not  only  his  last  ^reement  witb  Edward,  but 
the  indiscriminate  craelty  with  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  hunting  down  the  few  remaining  frienda  of 
liberty,  rendered  his  death,  at  this  crisis,  little  less 
than  a  public  benefit.  It  was  followed  by  the  election 
of  Sir  Andrew  Moray  to  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  parliament  held  at  Dunfermline.  * 

It  might  have  been  evident  to  Edward,  long  before 
this,  that  althoogh  it  was  easy  for  him  to  overrun 
Scotland,  and  destroy  the  country  by  the  immense 
military  power  which  he  possessed,  yet  the  nation 
itself  was  farther  than  ever  from  being  subdued.  The 
people  were  strong  in  their  love  of  liberty,  and  in  their 
detestation  of  Baliol,  whom  they  now  regarded  with 
the  bitterest  feelings  of  contempt.  It  was  true,  indeed, 
that  many  of  their  highest  nobles,  swayed  by  private 
ambition,  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  their  patriotism 
to  the  last  of  power ;  yet,  amongst  the  barons  and 
gentry,  there  was  a  remnant  left,  animated  by  better 
feelings,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  kept  np 
against  the  power  of  England. 

This  was  remarkably  shown  in  the  history  of  the 
present  period.  The  death  of  Athole  was  followed  by 
the  reappearance  of  Edward  in  Scotland,  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  the  Anglicized  Scottish  barons  and  their  numerous 
vassals.  Alarmed  at  the  declaration,  now  openly 
made  by  the  French  king,  of  his  intention  to  assist 

'  Fordun  a  Hearne,  p.  1028. 
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bU  ancient  allies,'  and  prompted  by  the  reetlees  desire, 
80  often  formed,  and  so  constantly  defeated,  of  com- 
pleting the  subjugation  of  the  country,  the  Engliah 
monarch  penetrated  first  to  Perth,  and  afterwards 
into  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His 
march  was,  as  usual,  marked  by  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  districts  through  which  it  lay.  The  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Nairn,  and  Inremess,  with  their  towns 
and  villages,  were  wasted  by  fire  and  sword ;  but  he  in 
vain  eodeaToured  to  bring  the  regent.  Sir  Andrew 
^  Moray,  to  a  battle.*  Under  the  command  of  this 
leader,  the  Scots,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
country,  were  ever  near  their  enemy,  and  yet  always 
invisible  to  them  ;  and  an  anecdote  of  a  masterly  re- 
treat, made  during  this  northern  campugn,  has  been 
preserved,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  cool  discipline 
of  Moray.  On  one  occasion,  word  being  brought  to 
Edward  that  the  regent  vras  encamped  in  the  wood  of 
Stronkaltere,'  he  instantly  marched  against  him.  The 
intelligence  was  found  to  be  true ;  the  English  and 
Scottish  outposts  came  in  sight  of  each  other  in  a 
winding  road  leading  through  the  wood,  and,  after 
some  skirmishing,  the  Scots  fell  back  to  inform 
Moray  of  the  near  approach  of  the  English  army. 
The  general  was  then  at  mass,  and,  although  the 
danger  was  imminent,  none  dared  to  interrupt  him 
till  the  service  was  concluded.  On  being  told  that 
Edward  and  his  army  were  at  hand  in  the  forest,  he 
observed  there  was  no  need  of  haste ;  and,  whrai  the  : 
squires  brought  him  his  horse,  b^^  quietly  to  adjust ; 
its  furniture,  and  to  see  that  the  girths  were  tight  and 

'  Rjmer,  toI.  iv.  pp.  704,  70S,  706. 
*  Fordun  k  Heftrae,  p.  1028. 

'  Th«  exact  position  of  this  andent  wood  cannot  now  be  diseovereil, 
I  conjeolim  it  waa  in  Pertbahire,  Mmewhere  between  Dualceld  and 
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secure.  When  this  waa  going  on,  the  English  every 
moment  came  nearer,  and  the  Scottish  knights  around 
Moray  showed  many  signs  of  impatience.  This,  it 
may  be  imagined,  was  not  lessened  when  one  of  the 
straps  which  braced  hia  thigh  armonr  snapt  as  he 
buckled  it ;  and  the  regent,  turning  to  an  attendant, 
bade  him  bring  a  coffer  iirom  his  baggage,  from  which 
he  took  a  skin  of  leather,  and,  sitting  down  leisurely 
on  the  bulk,  cut  off  a  broad  strip,  with  which  he 
mended  the  fracture.  He  then  returned  the  box  to 
its  place,  mounted  his  horse,  arrayed  his  men  in  close 
column,  and  commenced  his  retreat  in  such  order,  that 
the  English  did  not  think  it  safe  to  attack  him ;  and 
having  at  last  gained  a  narrow  defile,  be  disappeared 
from  their  view  withoat  losing  a  man.  *'  I  have  heard," 
says  Winton,  "  from  knights  who  were  then  present, 
that  in  all  their  life  they  never  found  time  to  go  so 
slow,  as  when  their  old  commander  sat  cutting  his 
leather  skin  in  the  wood  of  Stronkaltere."  '■ 

The  widow  of  Athole  was,  soon  after  this,  shut  up 
by  the  army  of  Moray  in  the  castle  of  Lochendorb : 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Beaumont,  who,  for- 
getful of  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  obtained 
his  freedom  at  Dundaig,  had  accompanied  Edward 
into  Scotland ;  and  she  now  earnestly  implored  tfae  king 
and  her  father  to  have  compassion  on  her  infant  and 
hersell^  and  to  raise  the  siege.  It  waa  an  age  in  which 
the  ordinary  events  of  the  day  assumed  a  chivalrous 
and  romantic  character.  A  noble  matron  in  sorrow 
for  the  slaughter  of  ber  husband,  beleaguered  in  a  wild 
mountain  fortress,  and  sending  for  succour  to  the 
King  of  England  and  his  barons,  is  in  incident  simi- 
lar to  what  we  look  for  in  Amadis  or  Palmerin.    The 

'  Winton,  voL  ii.  pp.  20J,  206. 
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monarch  obeyed  the  call,  and  hastened  to  her  rescue. 
On  his  approach,  the  regent  a^n  retired  into  the 
woods  and  morasses ;  and  the  king,  haring  freed  the 
coantess  £rom  her  threatened  captivity,  wasted  with 
Are  and  sword  the  rich  province  of  Moray.  Unable, 
however,  to  dislodge  the  Scottish  commander  from  his 
strengths,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  country, 
with  the  conviction  that  every  forest  or  moimtdn-hold 
which  he  passed  afforded  a  shelter  for  his  enemies,  who 
wonld  reappear  the  instant  he  retreated.  He  endea- 
voured, however,  more  effectually  to  overawe  the  spirit 
of  resistance,  by  having  a  powerful-fleet  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
kingdom ;  *  and  before  he  retired,  he  repaired  and  gar- 
risoned anew  the  most  important  fortresses  iu  the  king- 
dom. He  then  left  a  reinforcement  of  troops  with  his 
army  at  Perth,  intrusted  the  command  to  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  returned  to  England. 

On  his  departure,  Sir  Andrew  Moray  instantly  ap- 
peared from  his  fastnesses.  Sir  William  Douglas 
the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  Sir  William  Keith,  and 
other  patriot  barons,  assembled  their  vassals  ;  and  the 
castles  of  Dunotter,  Kinolevin,  and  Laurieston,  were 
wrested  from  the  English,  after  which,  according  to 
Brace's  old  practice,  they  were  broken  np  and  dis- 
mantled.^ Soon  after,  the  regent  made  himself  master 
of  the  tower  of  Falkland  and  the  castles  of  St  Andrews, 
Leuchars,  and  Bothwell,  which  he  razed  and  destroyed.' 

>  Fordan  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  318,  322. 

*  Fofdnii  a  Hearne,  vol.  iv.  p.  1030.  Leland,  ColL  vol.  i.  p.  656. 
WintOD,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

*  Fordun  a  Hearne,  vol.  iv.  p.  1031.  It  U  stated  hy  this  hiatariao, 
that  aft«r  this  Moray  commenoed  the  siege  of  Stirling  ;  but  that  the 
Engliah  monarch,  advertised  of  these  diBWten,  agdiu  flew  to  his  army  ^ 
in  Scotland  ;  while  his  wary  antagonist,  as  was  his  custom,  retired 
befoie  a  superior  force,  and  awaited  the  return  of  Edward  to  his  owl 
dominionB.     This  event  however,  belongs,  I  SQspect,  to  a  later  yeta 
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A  grieTous  famine,  occasioned  hj  the  continaed 
rav^es  of  war,  and  the  cessation  of  all  r^olar  agri- 
cnltural  labour,  had  for  some  time  desolated  Scotland ; 
and  the  regent,  anxious  to  obtain  subsistence  for  his 
army  in  the  enemy's  country,  made  variona  predatory 
expeditions  into  England.^  On  his  return,  he  reduced 
the  whole  of  the  Lothians,  and  laid  si^e  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh.  The  lords  marchers  of  England  has- 
tened with  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  relicTe  it.  They 
were  encountered  by  William  Douglas  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  near  Crichton  castle,  and,  after  mach  hard 
fighting,  were  compelled  to  retire  across  the  Tweed. 
But  Douglas  was  grievously  wounded,  and  hts  little 
army  so  crippled  with  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  that 
Moray  deemed  it  expedient  to  abandon  the  siege.' 

Daring  the  whole  of  this  obstinate  war,  the  French 
king  had  never  ceased  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  allies.  Before  David  had  been  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  his  kingdom,  he  had  sent  him  a 
seasonable  present  of  a  thousand  pounds.'  By  his 
earnest  remonstrances  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring 
many  truces  in  favour  of  the  Scots ;  and,  as  the  breach 
between  France  and  England  gradually  grew  wider, 
the  French  ships  had  occasionally  assisted  the  Scottish 
privateers  in  infesting  the  English  coast,  and  had  sup- 
plied them  with  stores,  arms,  and  warlike  engines.* 
Against  these  maritime  attacks,  it  was  the  policy  of 
Edward  to  arm  the  vessels  of  the  petty  sea-kings,  who 

<  Fordun  a  Goodal,  to),  if.  p.  S24,  Rotiili  Sootue,  2  Edward  lit. 
vol.  i.  p.S07. 

*  Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  Scala  Chron,  p.  167-  Leland, 
Coll.  Tol.  i.  p.  6fi6. 

'  Chamberlain  Acconnta,  Compot.  Camenrii  Scotic,  p,  2C3.  Et 
do  fiS  lb.  13  sh.  4d.  reoept.  de  Dno  Com.  Moravie  de  illu  mille  libils, 
Goncees.  Dno  noetro  ngi  per  legem  Fnncie  ante  adTentaro  num  in 
Fnooiam.    Ibid.  p.  261. 

*  Rotoli  Scotie,  rol.  i.  p.  513. 
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were  lords  of  the  namerons  islands  with  which  the 
western  sea  is  stndded ;  and  for  this  parpose  he  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  John  of  the  lales,^  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  these  island  chiefs.  But  his 
efforts  in  the  Scottish  war  began  at  length  to  languish : 
occupied  with  his  schemes  of  continental  ambition,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  continae  hostilities  with  his 
usual  energy ;  and,  after  four  successiTe  campaigns  iu 
Scotland,  which  he  had  conducted  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  armies  infinitely  more  numerous  than  any 
which  could  be  brought  against  them,  he  had  the  mor- 
tification to  discover,  that  the  final  conquest  of  that 
country  was  as  remote  as  ever.  He  now  endeavoured 
to  gain  time,  by  amusing  the  Scots  with  the  hopes  of 
a  general  peace ;  but  the  barons  who  led  the  opposition 
gainst  England  were  well  informed  of  the  approaching 
rapture  with  France,  and,  aware  that  the  opportunity 
was  favourable  for  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  English, 
they  rejected  all  overtures  for  a  pacification,  and  pushed 
on  the  war  with  vigour. 

The  event  showed  the  wisdom  of  such  conduct ;  for 
the  English  monarch  had  advanced  too  fe.r  in  his 
quarrel  with  Philip  to  vritbdraw,  or  even  postpone, 
his  pretensions';  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Scots,  war 
between  the  two  countries  was  declared,  by  Edward 
making  his  public  claim  to  the  crown  of  France  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1337." 

The  Earls  of  Arundel,  Salisbury,  and  Norfolk,  with 
Edward  Baliol,  were  now  left  iu  command  of  the  army 
in  Scotland  ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  n^otiations 
for  peace,  Salisbury  Itud  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar, 

>  Rymer,  Fcedera,  Tol.  iv.  p.  711.    Botuli  Swtie,  11  Edwutl  III. 
p.  £16. 
*  Rapin'a  AcU  lUgia,  vol.  i.  p.  239.     Rymei's  Fcedero,  vol.  tv. 
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a  place  of  great  impoitaQce,  as  the  key  to  Scotland 
OD  the  soath-eaet  border.^ 

The  Earl  of  March,  to  whom  this  fortress  belonged, 
was  not  then  on  the  spot ;  but  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  famous  Randolph  earl  of  Moray,  with  the  heroio 
spirit  of  her  family,  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
castle.'  For  fire  months,  in  the  absence  of  her  lord. 
Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar,  as  she  was  called  by  the 
Tolgar  from  her  dark  complexion,  maintained  an  in- 
trepid stand  against  the  assault  of  the  English  army, 
and  with  many  fierce  witticisms  derided  them  from 
the  waUs.  When  the  stones  from  the  engines  of  the 
beuegers  struck  upon  the  battlements,  she  directed  one 
of  her  maidens  to  wipe  off  the  dust  with  a  white  napkin, 
a  species  of  female  defiance  which  greatly  annoyed 
the  English  soldiers.  Perpetually  on  the  ramparts, 
or  at  the  gate,  she  exposed  her  person  in  every  sitna- 
tion  of  danger,  directing  the  men-at-arms  and  the 
archers,  and  extorting  even  the  praise  of  her  enemies 
by  her  determined  and  warlike  bearing.  It  happened 
that  an  arrow  from  one  of  the  Scottish  archers  struck 
'  an  English  knight,  who  stood  beside  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  through  his  surcoat,  and,  piercing  the 
habei^eon,  or  chained  mail-coat,  which  was  below  it, 
made  its  way  through  three  plicatares  of  the  acton 
which  he  wore  next  his  body,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  "  There,"  cried  Salisbury,  "  comes  one  of  my 
lady's  tire-pins :  Agnes's  love-shafts  go  straight  to 
the  heart."  At  length  the  English,  foiled  in  every 
assault,  and  finding  that  the  strength  of  the  walls 
defied  the  efforts  of  their  battering  engines,  judged  it 
necessary  to  convert  the  si^e  into  a  blockade.  This 
bad  nearly  succeeded.     A  fleet,  amongst  which  were 

'  Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii,  p.  325.  »  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
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two  large  Genoese  ships,  entirely  obstructed  all  com- 
manication  by  sea ;  and  the  ganison  b^an  to  snffer 
dreadfully  from  want  of  proTisions,  when  Alexander 
Ramsay  of  DalhouBie  sailed  at  midnight  with  a  light 
vessel  from  the  Bass.  FaTOured  by  the  darkness,  he 
passed  unobserved  throngh  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  and  ran  his  ship,  laden  with  provisioas,  and 
with  forty  stout  soldiers  on  board,  close  under  the 
wall  of  the  castle.  This  last  success  deprived  Arun- 
del and  Salisbury  of  their  only  hope  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  this  important  fortress;  and, 
mortified  by  repeated  failure,  they  withdrew  the 
army,  and  retired  with  the  disgrace  of  having  been 
foiled  for  five  months,  and  at  last  entirely  defeated, 
by  a  woman.' 

Edward  now  began  to  experience  the  distress  which 
the  expense  of  a  double  war,  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  an  army  both  in  France  and  Scotland, 
necessarily  entailed  upon  him.  Animated  by  the 
fiercest  resentment,  the  Scots,  nnder  the  guidance  of 
BQch  able  soldiers  as  the  regent,  the  Knight  of  Lid- 
desdale,  and  Ramsay  of  Dalhonsie,  were  now  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  open  country,  which  they  cleared 
of  their  enemies,  compelling  the  English  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  walla  of  their  castles.  Edin- 
burgh, Perth,  Stirling,  Cupar,  and  Roxburgh,  were 
still  in  their  hands,  and  the  king  commanded  large 
snpplies  of  provisions  to  be  levied  upon  his  English 
subjects,  and  transported  into  Scotland ;  but  this 
occasioned  grievous  discontent,  and  in  some  cases  the 
commissaries  were  attacked  and  plundered.'     Nor 


I  FoTdnD  a  Heoroe,  vol.  ir.  p.  1032.  Fordim  a  Goodal,  vol.  iL 
p.  325.     MS.  B^tiacta  ex  ChroniciB  Scotic,  folio,  p.  201. 

*  Rotnli  Scotite,  12  Ed.  III.  Oct  12th,  toL  i.  p.  C46.  See  alio 
pp.  43S,  Ul. 
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even  when  the  supplies  were  procured,  was  it  an  eaaj 
matter  to  carry  them  to  their  destination;  for  the 
enemy  watched  their  opportunity,  and  became  expert 
in  cutting  off  coavoys,  and  assanlting  foraging  parties ; 
so  that  the  war,  without  any  action  of  great  conse- 
quence, was  occupied  by  perpetual  skirmishes,  con- 
cluding with  Yarious  success,  but  chiefly  on  the  side 
of  the  Scots.  Sir  WUliam  Douglas  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  whose  bravery  procured  him  the  title  of 
the  Flower  of  Chivalry,  expelled  the  English  from 
Teviotdale ;  overpowered  and  took  prisoner  Sir  John 
Stirling  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men-at-arms; 
intercepted  a  convoy  near  Melrose  as  it  proceeded  to 
the  castle  of  Hermitage,  which  he  soon  after  reduced ; 
attacked  and  defeated  Sir  Roland  de  Vaux ;  and  rented 
Sir  Laurence  Abemethy,  after  a  conflict  repeatedly 
renewed,  and  obstinately  contested.* 

Meanwhile,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  these  desperate 
encoonters  were  sometimes  abandoned  for  the  more 
pacific  entertainments  of  jousts  between  the  English 
and  Scottish  knights,  the  result  of  which  sometimes 
proved  little  less  Jatal  than  in  the  conflicts  of  actual 
war ;  whilst  to  a  modem  reader  they  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  manners  of  the  times.  Henry  de  Lan- 
caster earl  of  Derby,  with  great  courtesy,  sent  a 
herald  to  request  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  to  run 
with  him  three  courses ;  but  in  the  first,  Douglas  was 
wounded,  by  a  splinter  of  his  own  lance,  in  the  huid, 
and  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest.  The  English 
earl  then  entreated  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dal- 
housie  to  hold  a  solemn  jousting  for  three  days  at 
Berwick,  twenty  against  twenty ;  a  proposition  which 
was  instantly  accepted ;  hut  it  turned  out  a  sanguinary 

■  Fordnn  a  Goodal,  toI.  ii.  p.  329. 
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pastime.  Two  English  knighta  were  slain  ;  and  Sir 
William  Ramsaj  was  struck  throngh  the  hars  of  his 
aventaile  by  a  spear,  which  penetrated  so  deep,  that 
it  was  deemed  certain  he  would  expire  the  moment  it 
was  extracted.  He  was  confessed,  therefore,  in  his 
armonr ;  and  as  the  knights  crowded  round,  "  So  help 
me  Heaven,"  said  Derby,  who  stood  hard  by,  "  I 
would  desire  to  see  no  fairer  sight  than  this  braTo 
baron  thus  shrived  with  his  helmet  on ;  happy  man 
should  I  be,  could  I  ensure  myself  such  an  ending." 
Upon  this.  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  placed  his  foot 
upon  his  kinsman's  helmet,  and  by  m^n  force  pulled 
out  the  broken  truncheon,  when  the  wounded  knight 
started  on  his  feet,  and  declared  he  should  soon  ail 
nothing.  He  died,  however,  immediately  in  the  lists.' 
"  What  stout  hearts  these  men  have  !"  was  Derby's 
observation ;  and  with  this  laconic  remark  the  joust- 
ing concluded.  On  another  occasion,  Sir  Patrick  de 
Graham,  a  Scottish  knight,  having  arrived  from 
France,  Lord  Richard  Talbot  beg^d  to  have  a  joust 
with  him,  and  was  borne  out  of  his  saddle  and  wound- 
ed, though  not  dangerously,  through  his  habei^eon. 
Graham  was  then  invited  to  supper ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  feast,  an  English  knight,  turning  to  him,  cour- 
teously asked  him  to  run  with  him  three  courses. 
"  Sir  knight,"  replied  Graham,  "  if  yo«  would  joust 
with  me,  I  advise  you  to  rise  early  and  confess,  after 
which  you  will  soon  be  delivered."  This  was  said  in 
mirth,  but  it  proved  true;  for  in  the  first  course, 
which  took  place  next  morning,  Graham  struck  the 
English  knight  through  the  harness  with  a  mortal 
wound,  so  that  he  died  on  the  spot.* 
Such  were  the  fierce  pastimes  of  those  days  of  danger 

I  Fordun  &  Goodal,  vol.  i.  p.  329.     Winton,  to],  11.  pp.  220,  223. 
*  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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tmd  blood.  On  resuming  the  war,  the  tide  of  success 
still  continued  with  the  Soots,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  rivalled  the  &me  of  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale.  At  the  head  of  a  strong  band  of  soldiers,  he 
infested  the  rocky  and  wooded  hanks  of  the  Esk ;  and 
concealing  himself,  his  followers,  and  his  booty,  iu  the 
caves  of  Hawthomden,  sallied  ^m  their  recesses,  and 
carried  his  depredations  to  the  English  borders,  cruelly 
ravaging  the  land,  and  leading  away  from  the  smoking 
hamlets  and  villi^es  many  hands  of  captives.  In  these 
expeditions  his  Jame  became  so  great,  that  there  was 
not  a  nohle  yooth  in  the  land  who  considered  his  mili- 
tary education  complete,  unless  he  had  served  in  the 
school  of  this  brave  captain.'  On  one  occasion  he 
was  pursued  and  intercepted  by  the  lords  marchers  in 
a  plain  near  Werk  castle ;  but  Ramsay  attacked  and 
routed  the  enemy,  took  Lord  Robert  Manners  prisoner, 
and  put  many  to  the  sword.^ 

About  this  time  Scotland  lost  one  of  its  ablest  sup- 
porters. Sir  Andrew  Moray  the  r^;ent,  sinkii^;  under 
the  weight  of  age,  and  worn  out  by  the  constant 
fatigues  of  war,  retired  to  his  castle  at  Avoch,  in  Ross, 
where  he  soon  after  died ;  upon  which  the  high  stew- 
ard was  chosen  sole  governor  of  Scotland.  Moray, 
in  early  life,  had  been  chosen  by  Wallace  as  his  part- 
ner in  command ;  and  his  subsequent  military  career 
was  not  unworthy  of  that  great  leader.  His  character, 
as  it  is  given  by  Winton,  possesses  the  high  merit  of 
having  been  taken  from  the  lips  of  those  who  had 
served  under  him,  and  knew  him  best.  He  was,  says 
he,  a  lord  of  great  bounty ;  of  sober  and  chaste  life ; 
wise  and  upright  in  council;  liberal  and  generous; 
devout  and  charitable;  stout,  hardy,  and  of  great 

'  Fordan  a  Goodal,  toL  U.  p.  333.  '  TUi.    Sctla  ChroD.  p.  168. 
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courage.^  He  was  endowed  with  that  cool,  and  some- 
what stern  and  inflexible  character  of  mind,  which 
peculiarly  fitted  him  to  control  the  fierce  temper  of 
the  feadal  nobility,  at  a  period  when  the  taak  was 
especially  difficult ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  when 
the  bravest,  despairing  for  their  country,  had,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  its  independence,  aared  their  estates,  Moray 
scorned  to  follow  gnch  examples;  and,  imitating  bis 
old  master  in  arms,  Wallace,  appears  never  to  bare 
Bwom  fealty  to  any  king  of  England.  He  was  buried 
in  the  little  chapel  of  Rosmartin  ;  but  his  body  was 
afterwards  raised  and  carried  to  Dunfermline,  where 
it  now  mingles  with  the  heroic  dust  of  Bruce  and 
Randolph.' 

The  first  act  of  the  Steward  was  to  despatch  the 
Knight  of  Liddeadale  upon  a  mission  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  communicate  with  King  Philip,  and  to 
procure  assistance.  He  then  assembled  his  army,  and 
commenced  the  siege  of  Perth,  upon  the  fortifications 
of  which  the  English,  considering  it  a  station  of  the 
first  importance,  had  expended  vast  sums  of  money. 
Meanwhile  Baliol,  uniTersally  hated  by  his  country- 
men, became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  English ; 
and  leaving  Perth,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Ed- 
ward, retired,  a  pensioned  dependant,  into  England. 
Ughtred,  a  baron  who  had  long  served  in  the  Scottish 
war,  undertook  its  defence,  and  for  ten  weeks  the 
town  resisted  every  effort  of  the  besiegers ;  so  that 
the  army  of  the  Steward  began  to  meditate  a  retreat, 
when  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Tay  fire  French 
ships  of  war. 

This  squadron  was  commanded  by  Hugh  HautpUe, 
a  skilful  naval  officer,  and  had  on  Ixmrd  a  strong  party 


'  Wlnton,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.         '  Fordun  a  Hearne,  vol.  ir.  p.  1032. 
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of  men-at-arms,  nnder  the  leading  of  Arnold  Andine- 
ham,  afterwards  a  mareschal  of  France ;  ^  the  Lord  of 
Garencieres,  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  the 
Scottish  wars ;  and  two  esquires,  Giles  de  la  Hnse,  and 
John  de  Bracy.  Along  with  them  came  the  Knight 
of  liiddesdale  ;  and  immediately,  all  idea  of  relinquish- 
ing the  siege  being  abandoned,  hostilities  recommenced, 
by  the  French  ships  seizing  the  English  Tietoalling 
vessels,  and  effectually  cutting  off  every  supply  from 
the  garrison. 

At  this  time  William  Bullock,  Baliol's  chancellor, 
who  commanded  in  the  castle  of  Cnpar,  which  had 
baffled  the  attack  of  the  late  regent,  betrayed  hia 
master,  and  joined  the  army  before  Perth.  This  mili- 
tary ecclesiastic  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  indi- 
viduals, whom  the  troubled  times  of  civil  disorder  so 
frequently  call  out  from  the  qoiet  path  to  which  more 
ordinary  life  would  have  confined  them.  His  talents 
for  state  affikirs  and  for  political  intrigue  were  great ; 
yet  we  are  told  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  that  his 
ability  in  these  matters  was  exceeded  by  his  nncom- 
mon  genius  for  war :  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  these 
qualities  made  him  to  be  dreaded  and  courted  by  all 
parties.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  ambitious,  selfish, 
and  fond  of  money :  passions  which  could  not  be  gra- 
tified if  he  continued  attached  to  a  falling  cause. 
Accordrngly,  the  arrival  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  the 
desertion  of  Scotland  by  Baliol,  with  the  bribe  of  an 
ample  grant  of  lands,'  induced  him  to  renounce  the 
English  aUiance,  and  deliver  up  the  castle  where  he 
commanded.      He  then  joined  the  army  besieging 

*  Frolssbrt  par  Bacbon,  ¥ol.  i.  p.  211.  Compot.  Camerarii  Scotir, 
pp.  3M,  S77.    Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

'  It  mnit  liave  been  ample,  for  Bullock  renounced  a  considenlila 
piopertj  oonieiTMl  on  him  hy  Edward.  See  RotnU  ScoUe,  S8th  Jnlj, 
13Edv.ni.  voI.i.p.  fi71. 
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Perth ;  aad  his  military  experience  was  soon  shown, 
hy  the  success  of  the  operations  which  he  directed. 
Although  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  grieTousIy 
wounded  by  a  jarelin,  thrown  from  one  of  the  spring- 
aids,  and  the  two  captains  of  the  Scottish  archers 
ehan,  yet  Bnllock  insisted  in  continuing  and  pressing 
the  siege ; '  and  the  Earl  of  Roas,  with  a  body  of 
miners,  having  contrived  to  make  a  subterranean  ex- 
cavation under  the  walla,  drew  off  the  water  from  the 
fosse  surrounding  the  town,  and  rendered  an  assault 
more  practicable.  The  minuteness  of  one  of  our  ancient 
chronicles  has  preserved  a  striking  circumstance  which 
occurred  during  the  siege.  In  the  midst  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  the  sun  bectune  suddenly  eclipsed,  and, 
as  the  darkness  gradually  spread  over  all,  the  soldiers 
of  both  armies  forgot  tbeir  duties,  and,  sinking  under 
the  influence  of  saperstitioos  terror,  gazed  fearfully  on 
the  sky.'  Bullock,  however,  nnintimidated  by  what 
was  then  considered  an  omen  of  wrath,  gave  orders 
for  the  tents  to  be  struck  and  pitched  nearer  the  town, 
previous  to  his  attempt  to  storm;  bat  the  English 
governor  had  now  lost  resolution ;  and  seeing  his  pro- 
visions exhausted,  his  hope  of  supplies  cut  off,  and  his 
fosse  dry  and  ready  to  be  filled  by  the  f^ts  of  the 
besiegers,  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms.  The 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  and  the  governor  Ughtred  were 
instantly  shipped  for  England,  where  his  conduct 
became  the  subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry.'    Thus 

>  Foidnn  B  Goodal,  vol.  u.  p.  330.     Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

*  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  234.  I  find,  b;  the  Mnilt  of  a  oompatalion, 
politely  and  kindly  oommmiicatod  to  me  by  its  diitiDgoished  Kiithor, 
Professor  Henderson,  that  the  eclipse  took  place  on  the  7th  July,  com- 
mencing-  at  twelve  minates  alter  noon,  the  greatest  observation  being 
at  twenty-eight  minutes  after  one,  when  eleven  one-third  digits  of  the 
son's  disc  were  eclipsed,  leaving  only  two-thirds  of  a  digit  nneclipsed. 
The  eclipse  ended  at  forty-two  minntea  after  two, 

*  Ftedera,  voL  v.  p.  131. 
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master  of  Perth,  the  Steward,  according  to  the  wise 
policy  of  Bmce,  cast  down  the  fortificationa,^  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  siege  of  Stirling. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  lamentahle  picture 
than  that  presented  hj  the  utter  desolation  of  Scotland 
at  this  period.  The  famine,  which  had  been  felt  for 
some  years,  now  raged  in  the  land.  Many  had  quitted 
their  country  in  despair,  and  taken  refuge  in  Flanders ; 
others,  of  the  poorer  sort,  were  driven  into  the  woods, 
and,  in  the  extremities  of  hunger,  feeding  upon  the 
raw  nuts  and  acoma  which  they  gathered,  were  seized 
with  diseases  which  carried  them  off  in  great  agony.* 
The  continued  miseries  of  war  reduced  the  district 
round  Perth  to  the  state  of  a  desert,  where  there  was 
neither  house  for  man,  nor  harbour  for  cattle  ;  and  the 
wild  deer  coming  down  from  the  mountains,  resumed 
possession  of  the  desolate  region,  and  ranged  in  herds 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  town.  It  is  even  said, 
that  some  unhappy  wretches  were  driven  to  such  ex- 
tremities of  want  and  misery,  as  to  prey  upon  human 
flesh :  and  that  a  horrid  being,  vulgarly  called  CrisH- 
cleik,  from  the  iron  hook  with  which  he  seized  his 
victims,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  mountains,  and, 
assisted  by  a  ferocious  female,  with  whom  he  lived, 
lay  in  ambush  for  the  travellers  who  passed  near  his 
den,  and  methodically  exercised  the  trade  of  a  canni- 
bal.' The  stoiy  is  perhaps  too  dreadful  for  belief;  yet 
Winton,  who  relates  it,  is  in  no  respect  given  to  the 
marvellous ;  and  a  similar  circumstance  is  recorded 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  the  Second. 

In  the  midst  of  this  complicated  national  distress, 
the  Steward  continued  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Stir- 

>  Winton,  to).  iL  p.  236. 

*  Fordan  a  G<K>d&l,  rol.  ii.  p.  324.    Winton,  toI.  ii.  p.  236. 

'  Winton,  vol.  IL  p.  236.    Fordnn  a  Goods],  rol.  iL  p.  331. 
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ling  with  iDQch  vigour  aod  ability;  and  Eokesbury 
the  goTernor,  after  a  long  and  galhtnt  defence,  was  at 
last  compelled  by  &mine  to  give  up  the  castle,  which, 
being  found  too  strong  in  its  mason  work  and  bastions 
to  be  easily  dismantled,  was  intrusted  to  the  keeping 
of  Maurice  of  Moray .^  In  this  siege,  the  Scots  had 
to  lament  the  loss  of  Sir  William  Keith,  a  brave  and 
experienced  soldier,  who  had  done  good  service  in  these 
wars.  As  he  mounted  the  ladder  in  complete  armour, 
be  was  struck  down  by  a  stone  thrown  from  the  ram- 
parts, and,  fiUling  heavily  and  awkwardly,  was  thrust 
through  by  hia  own  spear.'  It  is  related  by  Frois- 
Bart,  that  cannon  were  employed  at  the  siege  of  Stir- 
ling ;  but  the  fact  is  not  corroborated  by  contemporary 
historians. 

Scotland  had  of  late  years  suffered  severely  from 
famine,  and  had  owed  its  support  more  to  provisions 
surreptitiously  imported  from  England,  than  to  the 
fruits  of  native  industry.^  But  the  exertions  of 
the  High-steward,  and  bis  fellow  soldiers  Douglas  and 
Ramsay,  had  now  expelled  the  English  ft^m  nearly 
the  whole  country :  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Jed- 
burgh, Lochmaben,  and  Roxburgh,  with  some  inferior 
strengths  in  their  vicinity,  were  all  that  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Edward ;  and  the  r^ent  seized  a  short 
interval  of  peace  to  make  a  progress  through  the  coun- 
try, for  the  re-establishment  of  order,  and  the  distri- 

'  Loid  Hailes  aeema  to  httn  antedated  the  liege  of  Stirling,  when 
be  pUcea  it  in  the  year  1339.  We  find,  from  th«  Botnli  Scotite,  toI.  i. 
p.  600, 14  Edw.  III.  m.  IS,  that  Stblii^;  wu  in  possenion  of  the 
Eogliah  H  late  aa  1340 ;  and  that  in  Jnne  1341,  the  Seota  were  em- 
plotted  in  the  second  siege  of  Stirling.  What  was  the  exact  date  of 
the  first  si^e  is  ancertun,  but  it  seema  to  bare  been  intermpted  bj 
an  armiatice.  Fordan  a  Heame,  p.  1031,  aaeerta,  that  Sir  William 
Keith  waa  slain  at  the  aiege  of  Stirling  in  133?  ;  but  the  date  ii  an 

■  Winton,  Tol.  ii.  p,  237-  '  Rotuli  Scotic,  rol.  i,  p.  £41. 
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bution  of  justice.'  The  good  effecta  of  this  were  soon 
obserr&ble  in  the  gradual  reTival  of  regular  industry : 
to  use  the  strong  language  of  Bower,  the  kingdom  began 
to  breathe  anew ;  hosbfuidnien  once  more  were  seen 
at  the  plough,  and  priests  at  the  altar ;  but  the  time 
which  was  allowed  proved  too  short  to  give  permanency 
to  these  changes.  War  suddenly  recommenced  with 
great  fury ;  and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  commanded 
by  Limosin,  an  English  knight,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  Scots  owed  the  possession  of  this 
fortress  to  a  stratagem  of  Bullock,  the  late  governor 
of  Cupar,  executed  with  address  and  boldness  by  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale. 

The  castle  was  strongly  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature ;  and  as  its  garrison  scoured  and  commanded 
the  country  round,  they  gave  great  annoyance  to  the 
Scots.  Douglas,  who  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  two  hundred  soldiers,  procured  Walter  Cnny,  a 
merchantman  of  Dundee,*  to  run  his  ship  into  the 
Forth,  under  pretence  of  its  being  an  En^ish  victual- 
ling vessel,  and  to  make  an  offer  to  supply  the  garrison 
with  wine  and  com.  The  device  succeeded ;  and  the 
porter,  vrithont  suspicion,  opened  the  onter  gate  and 
lowered  the  drawbridge  to  the  wagons  and  hoopers 
of  the  pretended  merchant  and  hia  drivers,  who,  throw- 
ing off  the  gray  frocks  which  covered  their  armour, 
stabbed  the  warden  in  an  instant,  and  sounded  a  horn, 
which  called  up  Douglas  and  his  men  from  their  am- 
bush at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  All  this  could  not  be  so 
rapidly  executed,  but  that  the  cry  of  treason  alarmed 
the  governor ;  and  the  soldiers  arming  in  haste,  and 

>  Fordan  a  Goodsl,  vol.  iL  pp.  331,  332. 

*  Curry  leemB  to  hftve  been  usiatod  b;  naother  penon,  Dam«d 
William  Foirley.  Chamberlain  Accounti. — Compotnm  (^menrii 
SooUr,  p.  278.  The;  received  a  giant  of  100  Ibi.  reward  &om  a 
parliainent  held  at  Scone.    Ibid. 
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crowding  to  the  gates,  begaji  a  despente  conflict.  The 
wagons,  however,  had  been  so  dexterously  placed,  that 
it  became  impossible  to  let  down  the  portcullis ;  and 
Dooglas,  mshing  in  with  his  men,  soon  decided  the 
afiair.  Of  the  garrison,  onlj  the  goremor,  Limonn, 
and  six  esquires,  escaped ;  ^  the  rest  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  command  of  the  castle  was  intrusted 
to  a  natural  brother  of  the  Knight  of  LiddesdaJe. 

There  are  two  particulars  regarding  this  spirited 
enterprise,  which  are  worthy  of  remark.  Curry  was 
a  Scotsman,  yet  it  seems  he  found  no  difficulty  in  in- 
troducing himself  as  an  English  merchant,  from  which 
there  arises  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  languages 
spoken  in  both  countries  were  nearly  the  same  ;  and 
both  he  and  his  followers,  before  they  engaged  in  the 
enterprise,  took  the  precaution  of  shaving  their  beards, 
a  proof  that  the  Norman  fashion  of  wearing  no  beard, 
htid  not  been  adopted  in  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth 
century.*  Soon  after  this  success,  the  regent  and  the 
estates  of  Scotland,  considering  the  kingdom  to  be 
almost  cleared  of  their  enemies,  sent  an  embassy  to 
France,  requesting  that  their  youthful  sovereign  would 
retnm  to  his  dominions.  David  accordingly,  who  had 
now  for  nine  years  been  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land, 
embarked  with  his  queen ;  and  although  the  English 
ships  had  already  greatly  annoyed  the  Scots,  and  still 
infested  the  seas,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  all 
interroption,  and  to  land  in  safety  at  Innerbervie,  at 
the  month  of  the  Bervie  in  Kincardineshire,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
joy  by  all  classes  of  his  subjects.' 

The  young  king  was  now  in  his  eightemth  year,  and 

'  Froinait,  toI.  i.  p.  369.    Edition  de  Bvehtm. 

*  Winton,  rol.  ii.  pp.  240,  243.    Fordun  &  Goodal,  rot.  ii.  p.  332. 

*  Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  Ii.  p.  334.    'Winton,  rol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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b^ao  to  betray  a  character  violent  in  its  pasmons  and 
resentments,  imd  of  confflderable  personal  intrepidity ; 
bat  his  edncation  at  the  French  court  had  smitten  him 
with  an  immoderate  love  of  pleaanre:  he  possessed 
few  of  the  great  qualities  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  kingdom  so  perilonsly  circomstaQced  as 
Scotland ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  dispositions  of  the  fierce  and  inde- 
pendent nobility  over  whom  he  ruled.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  cirenmstanees  in  which 
he  found  the  coantry  upon  his  arrival,  were  sach  as, 
to  manage  successfully,  required  a  union  of  great  pru- 
dence and  firmness.  In  the  minority  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  death  of  Bruce,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  name  and  power  of  a  king,  a  race  of  fierce  ajiA 
independent  barons  had  grown  up,  who  ruled  at  will 
over  their  own  vast  estates,  and  despised  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws.  Between  the  king  and  the  Steward 
of  Scotland,  who  now  laid  down  his  office  of  regent, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  cordial  feel- 
ings; and  it  is  probable  that  David  never  forgot  the 
conspiracy  of  Athole  in  1334,  by  which  this  fickle  and 
ambitious  baron,  and  the  Steward,  then  a  young  man* 
acknowledged  Baliol,  and  made  their  peace  with  Ed- 
ward. Athole  indeed  was  slain,  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  Steward  had  been  consistent  and 
patriotic ;  but  the  king  could  not  &il  to  regard  him 
with  that  jealousy,  which  a  monarch,  without  children, 
is  apt  to  feel  towards  the  person  whom  the  parliament 
had  declared  his  successor,  and  who  had  already,  on 
one  occasion,  shown  so  little  regard  for  his  allegiance. 
As  for  the  other  powerful  barons,  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale,  his  kinsman  Lord  William  Douglas,  the 
£arl  of  Moray,  Sir  Alexander  Kamsay  of  Dalhousie, 
and  Bullock,  who  soon  after  became  chamberlain,  they 


by  G  cog  I 


'     ) 


were  indeed  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  England; 
but  a  long  poaseSBion  of  military  power  made  them 
impatient  of  the  control  of  a  superior,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  sovereign  to  confer  his  favours 
upon  them,  without  exciting  jealousj  and  dissension. 
All  this,  in  a  short  time,  became  apparent;  and  a 
thoughtless  measure,  which  the  monarch  adopted  soon 
after  bis  arrival,  evinced  bis  ignorance  and  want  of 
judgment  in  a  fatal  manner.  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay 
of  Dalhouaie  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Scottish 
wars,  and  was  universally  beloved  in  the  country  for 
bis  brave  and  patriotic  qtudities.  Scarcely  had  the 
young  king  arrived  in  bis  dominions,  when  word  was 
brought  him,  that  Roxburgh  castle,  a  fortress  of  great 
strength  and  importance,  had  been  taken  in  a  night 
escalade  by  this  baron,  upon  whom,  in  the  first  ardour 
of  his  gratitude,  David  conferred  the  government  of 
the  place,  and  along  with  it  the  sheriffship  of  Teviot- 
dale.^  This  was  a  generous  but  thoughtless  act,  and 
certainly  unjust,  for  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  then 
held  the  office  of  sheriff;  and  a  fierce  and  deadly  en- 
mity arose  in  the  breast  of  Douglas  against  Ramsay, 
bis  old  companion  in  arms.  His  way  of  revenging 
himself  affords  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  lawless 
independence  of  these  fendal  nobles,  as  well  as  of  the 
treachery  of  his  disposition.  He  first  pretended  to  be 
reconciled  to  Ramsay ;  and,  having  silenced  suspicion 
by  treating  him  with  his  usual  friendship,  led  a  band 
of  soldiers  to  Hawick,  where  he  knew  that  the  new 
sheriff  held  his  court  in  the  open  church.  It  is  said 
that  Ramsay  was  warned  of  his  intention,  hut,  trust- 
ing to  the  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place,  dis- 
credited the  story.    On  Douglas  entering  the  church. 


'  Winton,  toL  ii.  p.  2A2. 
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I  Ramsay  invited  him  to  take  his  place  beside  him ;  on 
'  which  that  fierce  baron  drew  his  sword,  seized  his 
victim,  who  was  wonnded  in  attempting  a  vain  re- 
sistance, and  throwing  him  bleeding  across  a  hoise, 
carried  him  off  to  his  castle  of  Hermitage,  where  he 
thrust  him  into  a  dungeon.  It  happened  that  there 
was  a  granary  above  his  prison,  and  some  particles  of 
com  fell  through  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  floor, 
I  upon  which  he  supported  a  miserable  existence  for 
I  seventeen  days,  and  at  last  died  of  hunger.^ 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  a  fate  so  horrid 
befell  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  popular  leaders  of 
the  Scottish  nation ;  and  that  the  deed  did  not  only 
;  pass  unrevenged,  but  that  its  perpetrator  received  a 
speedy  pardon,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  office  which 
^  bad  led  to  the  murder.  Douglas  became  governor  of 
Roxburgh  castle,  sheriflF  of  Teviotdale,  and  protector 
of  the  middle  marches,  and  owed  his  pardon  and  pre- 
ferment to  the  intercession  of  the  High-steward  of 
Scotland.  In  attempting  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
manners  of  the  age,  it  ought  not  to  be  foi^otten  that 
this  savage  murder  was  perpetrated  by  a  person  who, 
for  his  knightly  qualities,  was  styled  the  "  Flower  of 
Chivalry."  It  was  an  invariable  eflect  of  the  principle 
of  vassalage  in  the  feudal  system,  that  the  slaughter 
of  any  of  the  greater  barons  rendered  it  an  imperative 
duty,  in  every  one  who  followed  his  banner,  to  revenge 
his  death  upon  all  who  were  in  the  most  remote  degree 
connected  vrith  it ;  so  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
the  assassination  of  Ramsay  was  followed  hj  iutenni- 

'  Winton,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  Store  than  four  hundred  j^eara  after  thj% 
a  countrymaD,  in  excavating  round  the  fouudation  of  Hermitage  caitle, 
laid  open  a  Etone  Tault,  in  which,  amid  a  lieap  of  ciiaff  and  dost,  Uf 
sereral  hnman  bonea,  liong  with  a  large  and  powerful  bridle-hit,  and 
an  ancient  eword.  Tiese  were  conjectured,  and  with  great  probability, 
to  have  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  viotim  of  Douglas. 
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□able  feuds,  digaenuons,  and  conspiraciea,  not  only 
amougst  the  higher  nobilJtj,  bat  amongst  the  leaser 
barons.  It  was  probably  one  of  these  plots,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  now  to  detect  the  ramifloations,  that 
accelerated  the  fate  of  Bullock,  the  able  and  intriguing 
ecclesiastic  renegade,  who  had  deserted  Baliol  to  join 
the  king.  Having  become  suspected  bj  his  master, 
he  was  anddenly  stript  of  his  honours,  deprived  of  the 
bi^  offices  in  which  he  had  amassed  immense  wealth, 
and  cast  amongst  the  meanest  criminals,  into  a  dun- 
geon of  the  castle  of  Lochendorb,  in  Moray,  where  be 
was  starred  to  death.  The  probable  truth  seems  to  ' 
be,  that  Bullock,  a  man  of  high  talents,  but  the  slave 
of  ambition  and  the  love  of  intrigue,  had  been  tam- 
pering with  the  English,  and  that  his  fate,  though 
cmel,  was  not  unmerited.^ 

The  period  immediately  following  the  arrival  of 
David  in  his  dominions  till  we  reach  the  battle  of 
Durham,'  is  tmdistingnished  by  any  events  of  impor- 
tance. The  Scots,  vrith  various  success,  invaded  and 
rav^ed  the  border  counties  of  England  ;  but  a  revolt 
of  the  island  chief,  John  of  Argyle,  and  other  northern 
barons,'  recalled  the  king's  attention  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  his  affairs  at  home,  and  made  him  willing  to 
accede  to  a  two  years'  truce  with  England.  This 
interval  vras  employed  by  Edwitrd  in  an  attempt  to 
seduce  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  from  his  alliance ; 
and  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  a  coDSpiraey,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  this  brave,  but  fickle  soldier, 
and  which  had  for  its  object  tlie  restoration  of  Baliol 
to  the  crown,  was  organizing  throughout  Scotland, 
and  that  Bullock,  whose  fate  we  have  just  recounted. 


>  Fordnn  a  Goodnl,  voL  ii.  p.  336.  *  From  13<2  to  1346. 

■  Knighton,  p.  2fi81. 
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iraa  connected  with  the  plot.^  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  Doaglae  had  repeated  private  meetings  with  Baliol 
and  the  English  commissioDeTs ;  that  he  had  agreed  to 
embrace  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  England,  and  to 
receive  a  rewivd  for  his  serviceB.*  These  treacherons 
designs  however  came  to  nothing.  It  may  be  that  the 
stipnlated  reward  was  not  duly  paid ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
&te  of  Bollock  was  a  timely  warning  to  Douglas ;  and, 
anxious  to  wipe  away  all  sospicion  of  treachery,  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  regardless  of  the  tmce,  broke 
across  the  borders  at  the  head  of  a  nomerons  army, 
bamt  Carlisle  and  Penrith,  and  after  a  skirmiafa  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  was  unhorsed,  retreated 
precipitately  into  Scotland. 

After  this  recommencement  of  bostilities,  the  mor- 
tal antipathy  between  the  two  coontries  broke  out 
with  greater  violence  than  before ;  and  the  yoong 
king,  believing  Edward  to  be  entirely  occupied  with 
his  war  on  the  continent,  and  anxious  to  prodnce  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  his  ally,  Philip  of  France,  gave 
orders  for  assembling  an  array,  uid  resolved  to  invade 
England  in  person.'  The  muster  took  place  at  Perth, 
and  was  greater  than  any  known  for  a  long  period ; 
troops  were  dravm  from  the  islands  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  tfae  mainland ;  but  the  Highland  chiefs  brought 
their  deadly  feuds  along  with  them,  and  these  soon 
broke  out  into  bloodshed.  The  Earl  of  Ross  assassi- 
nated Ranald  of  the  Isles  in  the  monastery  of  Etcho, 


'  This  may  be  inferred,  I  think,  from  the  cireamst&nce  ttut  Bollock 
nt  Mixed  by  David  de  Berklay  ;  and  Beiklay  himself  was,  not  long 
after,  waylaid  and  assassinated  by  John  de  Saint  Michael,  at  the  intfi- 
fotiom  of  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale.  Fordnn  a  Heame,  p.  1036  and 
1940.    See  also  Hnme's  Douglas  and  Angus,  vol.  i.  pp.  142, 143. 

'  Botuli  SeotiK,  Tol.  i.  pp.  637,  640.  April  lOth,  1343.  Foeden, 
Tol.  T.  p.  379. 

•  Walsingharo,  pp.  16fi,  616. 
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and  dreading  the  royal  vengeance,  led  his  men  back 
to  their  monntains ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  those 
days  of  superstition,  was  considered  by  the  rest  of  the 
anny  a  bad  omen  of  success.  In  one  respect  it  was 
worse  than  ominous  ;  for  not  only  Ross's  men  left  the 
army,  bnt  the  soldiers  of  the  Isles,  deprived  of  their 
leader,  dispersed  in  confusion ;  whilst  many  of  the 
inferior  Highland  lords,  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  their  lands,  privately  deserted,  and  returned  home ; 
80  that  the  king  found  his  forces  greatly  reduced  in 
number. 

Inheriting,  however,  the  bravery  of  his  fiither,  bnt, 
as  the  event  showed,  little  of  his  admirable  judgment 
and  military  skill,  David  pressed  forward  from  Perth ; 
and,  after  rapidly  traversing  the  intervening  country, 
on  reaching  the  border,  sat  down  before  the  castle  of 
Liddel,  then  commanded  by  Walter  Selby.  Selby 
was  that  fierce  freebooting  chief,  whose  services  we 
have  seen  soccesBfulIy  employed  by  King  Robert 
Bruce,  to  waylay  and  plunder  the  Roman  cardinals  in 
their  ill-fated  attempt  to  carry  the  bulls  of  excommu- 
nication into  Scotland.  Since  that  time,  he  had  lent 
himself  to  every  party  which  could  purchase  his  sword 
at  the  highest  rate,  and  had  lately  espoused  the 
quarrel  of  Edward  Baliol,  from  whom  he  received  a 
grant  of  lands  in  Roxbui^hshire.^  David  brought 
his  military  engines  to  bear  upon  the  walls,  which, 
after  six  days'  resistance,  were  demolished.'  He  then 
stormed  the  castle,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and 
ordered  Selby  to  instant  execution. 

After  this  success,  the  veteran  experience  of  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale  advised  a  retreat.  Douglas 
was,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  northern 

■  Botnli  ScoUs,  rol.  i.  p.  820. 

'  Kobert  of  Avetbary,  a  Heame,  p.  14A. 
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English  baroDS,  and  of  the  oTerwhelming  force  which 
Boon  would  be  mustered  against  them ;  bat  his  salu- 
tary counsel  was  rejected  by  the  youthful  ardoar  of 
the  king,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nobles. 
"  Yon  haye  filled,"  stud  they,  "  your  own  coffers  with 
English  gold,  and  secured  your  own  lands  by  oar 
valour ;  and  now  you  would  restnun  us  from  our  share 
in  the  plunder,  although  the  country  is  bare  of  fighting 
men,  and  none  hot  cowardly  clerks  and  mean  mecha- 
nics stand  between  us  and  a  march  to  London."^ 

This,  however,  was  a  fatal  mistake ;  for  although 
Edward,  with  the  army  which  had  been  Tictors  at 
Cressy,  lay  now  before  Calais,  yet  Ralph  NcTiUe  of 
Raby,  Lord  Henry  Percy,  Edward  Baliol  the  ex-king 
of  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  border  lords, 
Musgrave,  Scrope,  and  Hastings,  with  many  other 
barons,  instantly  summoned  their  strength  to  repel 
the  iavaeion ;  and  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  who 
were  ready  to  embark  for  Calais,  received  counter 
orders,  and  soon  joined  the  muster.  Besides  this,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Prelates 
of  Durham,  CaTlisle,  and  Lincoln,  assomed  their  tem- 
poral arms,  and  with  such  of  their  church  troops  and 
vassals  as  had  not  accompanied  the  king,  assembled  to 
defend  the  country ;  so  that  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  including  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  and 
twenty  thousand  English  archers,'  were  speedily  on 
their  march  against  the  Scots. 

David,  meanwhile,  advanced  to  Hexham,  and  for 
fourteen  days  plundered  and  laid  waste  the  country, 
leaving  his  route  to  he  traced  through  the  bishoprick 
of  Durham  by  the  flames  of  villages  and  hamlets.  It 
seems  to  have  excited  unwonted  resentment  and  hoi^ 

'  Fordnn  a  Goodal,  Tol.  ii.  p.  340. 

■  WiDtoD,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  260,  261.    Fordnn  a  Goodal,  toI.  U.  p.  341. 
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ror,  that  he  did  not  spare  even  the  aacied  territoiy  of 
St  Cnthbeit,  although,  if  we  may  believe  a  monkish 
historian,  the  Tenerable  s^nt  visited  the  alombers  of 
the  king,  and  implored  him  to  desist  from  the  profa- 
nation. Satiated  at  length  with  plander,  the  Scottish 
army  encamped  at  a  place  called  Beaurepair,  now 
Bear  Park,  within  a  short  distance  of  Durham.  By 
this  time,  the  English  army  had  taken  np  their  grouod 
in  the  park  of  Bishop  Anckland,  not  six  miles  distant 
from  Beaorepair.  The  Scots'  position  was  ill  chosen. 
It  was  a  plain  or  common,  mnch  intersected  with 
ditches  and  hedges,  which  separated  the  divisions, 
and  hindered  them  from  supporting  each  other ;  and 
the  country  round  was  of  that  undulated  kind,  that, 
unless  the  scouts  were  active,  an  enemy  might  approach 
within  a  few  miles  vritbont  being  discovered.  This 
was,  in  truth,  the  very  event  which  happened ;  and  it 
gave  melancholy  proof  that  there  were  no  longer  such 
leaders  as  Bruce,  or  the  Good  Sir  James,  in  the  Scot- 
tish army. 

At  daybreak,  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  pushed  on 
before  the  rest  of  the  Scots.  He  led  a  strong  squadron 
of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and,  advancing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forage  through  the  gromids  near  Sunderland, 
suddenly  found  himself  in  presence  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish army.  The  proximity  of  the  enemy  rendered  a 
retreat  as  hazardous  as  a  conflict;  yet  Douglas  at- 
tempted to  retire;  but  his  squadron  was  overtaken 
and  driven  back,  vrith  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men, 
upon  the  main  body  of  the  Scots.  David  instantly 
drew  up  his  army  in  three  divisions.  He  himself  led 
the  centre ;  the  right  wing  was  intrusted  to  the  Earl 
of  Moray ;  while  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  and  the 
Steward,  with  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  commanded  the 
left.    These  dispositions  were  made  in  great  haste 
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and  alarm,  and  aearcelj  completed,  when  the  English 
archers  bad  advanced  almost  within  bowahot.'      Sir 
John  de  Graham,   aa  experienced  Boldier,  at    this 
moment  rode  up  to  the  king,  and  earnestly  besongfat 
him  to  command  the  caTaliy  to  cbai^  the  archers  in 
flank.     It  was  the  same  manoetiTre  which  had  beeo 
succeBsful  at   Bannockbom;  bat  from  ignorance  or 
youthful  obstinacy,  David  was  deaf  to  his  advice. 
"  Give  me,"  cried  Graham,  in  an  ^ony  of  impatience, 
as  the  fatal  phalanx  of  the  archers  advanced  nearer 
and  nearer,  "give  me  but  a  hundred  horse,  and  I 
engage  to  disperBe  them  all."*     Yet  even  this  was 
unaccountably  denied  him  ;    and  the   brave   baron, 
seconded  by  none  but  his  own  followers,  threw  himself 
upon  the  bowmen ;  but  it  was  too  late :  time  had  been 
given  them  to  fix  their  arrows,  and  the  deadly  shower 
was  sped.     Graham's  horae  was  shot  under  him,  and 
he  himself  with  difficulty  escaped  back  to  the  army. 

It  was  now  nine  in  the  morning,  (17th  Oct.  1346,) 
and  the  whole  English  force  had  come  up.  A  lai^e 
crucifix  was  carried  in  the  front  of  the  line,  around  it 
waved  innumerable  banners  and  pennons,  gorgeously 
embroidered,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  church,  and  the 
close  battle  immediately  began,  under  circumstances 
discouraging  to  the  Scots.  The  discharge  of  the 
archers  had  already  greatly  galled  and  distressed  them, 
the  division  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Moray  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  the  English  men-at-arms,  the 
ditches  and  hedges  which  intersected  the  ground 
broke  his  array  and  impeded  his  movements,  and  the 
English  ca^ry  charged  through  the  gaps  in  the  line, 
making  a  dreadful  havock.    At  last  Moray  fell,  and  his 

*  Winton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261, 262. 

*  Winton,  book  Tui.  chap.  x1.  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  Fordnn  &  Goodal, 
vol.  U.  p.  342. 
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divisioQ  was  entirely  routed.  The  Englieb  then  at- 
tacked the  main  centre  of  the  Scots,  where  David 
commanded  in  person :  and  as  it  also  was  drawn  up 
in  the  same  broken  and  enclosed  ground,  the  rarioug 
leaders  and  their  vassals  were  separated,  and  fought 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.^  Their  flank,  too,  was 
exposed  to  the  discharge  of  a  bodj  of  ten  thousand 
English  bovrmen ;  and  as  the  distance  diminished,  the 
arrows,  flying  with  a  truer  aim  and  more  fatal  strength, 
told  fearfully  against  the  Scots.  Yet  the  battle  raged 
for  three  hours  with  great  slaughter;*  and  the  young 
king,  although  he  had  evinced  little  military  judgment 
in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  fought  with  obstinate 
and  hereditary  valour.  He  was  defended  by  a  circle  of 
his  nobility,  who  fell  fast  around  him.  The  constable 
David  de  la  Haye,  Keith  the  marshal,  Chartres  the 
high  chancellor,  and  Peebles  the  lord  chamberlain, 
vrith  the  Earla  of  Moray  and  Strathem,  imd  thirty 
barons  belonging  to  the  principal  &milies  in  Scotland, 
were  slain.  The  king  himself,  although  grievously 
wounded  by  two  arrows,  one  of  which  pierced  deep, 
and  could  not  be  extracted  without  great  agony,  long 
continued  to  resist  and  encourage  the  few  that  were 
left  around  him.  An  English  knight  named  Copland, 
at  last  broke  in  npon  him,  and  a^er  a  hard  struggle, 
in  which  two -of  his  teeth  were  knocked  out  by  the 
king's  dagger,'  succeeded  in  overpowering  and  disarm- 
ing him. 

On  the  capture  of  the  king,  the  High-steward  and 
the  Earl  of  March,  whose  division  had  not  suffered  so 
severely,  judging,  probably,  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
store the  day  would  be  hopeless,  drew  off  their  troops. 


■  Wbton,  vol.  ii.  p.  S03. 

'  Ibid.  p.  264.     Fordun  &  Goodsl,  toI.  ii.  p.  342. 
VOL.  I. 
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and  escaped  ^m  the  field  ;*  for  the  English  weie  for- 
tunately too  much  occupied  in  plunder  and  making 
prieoners,  to  engage  in  a  parsuit  which  might  hare 
been  bo  fatal.  Amongst  the  prisonen,  besides  the  king, 
were  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  the  Eaiis  of  Fife, 
Menteitb,  Sutherland,  and  Wigton,  and  fifty  other 
barons  and  knights.  It  is  not  too  high  a  computation, 
if  we  estimate  the  loas  of  the  Scots  in  this  &tal  battle 
at  fifteen  thousand  men.'  That  of  the  English  was 
exceedingly  small,  if  we  consider  how  long  the  conflict 
lasted.  Froissart  has  asserted,  that  the  English 
queen,  Ffailippa,  was  in  the  field,  and  harangued  the 
troops,  mounted  on  a  white  cbai^r.  The  story  is 
contradicted  by  all  the  contemporary  bistorianB,  both 
English  and  Scottish. 

A  defeat  so  calamitous  had  not  been  sustained  by 
Scotland  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  First.  Tbeir 
best  officers  were  slain  or  taken,  and  their  king  a  cap- 
tlTe.  David,  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  was,  after 
a  short  time,  conveyed  to  London,  and  led  in  great 
state  to  the  Tower,  amid  a  guard  of  twenty  thousand 
men-at-arms.  The  captive  prince  was  mounted  on  a 
tall  black  courser,  so  that  he  could  be  seen  by  the 
whole  people ;  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the 
Tarious  crafts  of  the  city,  preceded  by  their  officers, 
and  clothed  in  their  appropriate  dresses,  attended  on 
the  occasion,  and  increased  the  effect  of  the  pageant.^ 
On  being  lodged  in  the  Tower,  however,  all  expense 
and  splendour  were  at  an  end ;  and  Edward,  with  an 
ungenerous  economy,  compelled  his  royal  prisoner  to 


■  Fordun  a  Heanie,  p.  1038.  See  obeemtioiu  on  Lonl  Hatles' 
ocoonnt  of  Uie  b&ttle  of  Durham,  IlloatrationB,  letters  HH.  Chroaicle 
of  Lanercost,  pp.  348,  361. 

*  KnlKkton,  p.  2591.     LeUnd,  p.  061,  from  the  Scaia  Chrankle. 

*  Knighton,  p.  2502. 
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suataiD  the  expense  of  hia  eatablishmeDt,*  and  imposed 
the  same  heavy  tax  upon  his  brother  captires." 

Thus  was  David,  after  his  tedious  exile  is  France 
and  having  enjoyed  his  kingly  povrer  bat  for  six  years, 
compelled  to  suffer  the  bitter  penalty  of  his  rashness, 
and  condemned  to  a  long  captivity  in  En^and.  The 
oondact  of  the  Steward,  in  preferring  the  dictates 
of  prudence,  perhapB  of  ambition,  to  the  feelings 
which  would  have  led  him  to  have  sacrificed  his  life 
in  an  attempt  to  rescne  the  king,  cannot  be  easily 
exculpated.  He  and  the  Earl  of  March,  vrith  the 
third  division  of  the  army  under  their  command,  made 
good  their  retreat ;  aod  their  escape  was  ultimately 
fortunate  for  the  country.  But  it  excited  a  feeling  of 
lasting  personal  resentment  in  the  bosom  of  the  king : 
it  was  probably  the  cause  of  that  determined  opposi- 
tion which  he  ever  afterwards  manifested  to  the 
Steward ;  and  it  is  this  unfoi^ving  hostility,  embit- 
tered by  the  conviction  that  he  owed  his  eleven  years' 
captivity  to  the  desertion  at  Durham,  which  can  ^one 
explain  those  extraordinary  intrigQes  for  substituting 
an  English  prince  upon  the  throne,  in  which  David, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  basely  permitted  himself  to  be 
involved.  Meanwhile,  the  consequences  of  the  battle 
of  Durham  were  brilliant  to  England,  but  not  lasting 
or  important. 

Roxburgh  castle,  the  key  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
borders,  surrendered  to  Henry  Percy  and  Ralph  Neville, 
and  the  English  overran  the  districts  of  Tweeddale, 
the  Merse,  Ettrick,  Annandale,  and  Galloway.' 
Availing  themselves  of  the  panic  and  confusion  which 


*  BotuU  Scotic,  21  Ed.  III.  Tol.  i.  pp.  690,  696. 
»  Rotoli  Scoti*,  vol.  L  pp.  706,  706. 

■  WintoD,  Tol.  ii.  p.  26a.    Sc«U  Chnn.  npiAei  in  Leland's  Colleo 
Uon,  vol.  i.  p.  662, 
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ensued  upon  the  captivity  of  the  king,  they  poshed 
forward  into  Lothian,  and  boasted  that  the  marches 
of  the  kingdom  were  from  Coldbrandspath  to  Soutra., 
and  from  thence  to  Carlops  and  Crosscryne.^ 

Baliol,  who  had  acted  a  principal  part  in  these 
inTasions,  now  believed  that  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Scotland,  so  long  delayed,  waB  at  length  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  sceptre  to  be  for  ever  wrested  from 
the  line  of  Bruce.  He  took  up  his  reudence  at  the 
castle  of  Caeriaverock,  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway ;' 
and  having  collected  a  strong  force  of  the  savage  free- 
booters of  Galloway,  was  joined  by  Percy  and  Neville, 
with  a  lai^  body  of  men-at-arms  and  mounted  archers. 
At  the  head  of  this  army  he  overran  the  Lothians, 
scoured  the  country  a^  far  as  Glasgow,  wasted 
Cunningham  and  Niddesdale,  and  rendered  himself 
universally  odious  by  the  ferocity  which  marked  his 
progress. 

At  this  time,  Lionel  duke  of  Ulster,  the  son  of 
Edward  the  Third,  became  engaged  in  a  mysterious 
transaction  relative  to  the  affairs  in  Scotland,  npon 
which,  unfortunately,  no  contemporary  documents 
throw  any  satisfactory  light.  By  an  agreement,  en- 
tered into  between  this  English  prince  and  the  Lords 
Henry  Percy  and  Ralph  Neville,  these  barons  under- 
took to  assist  Baliol  with  a  certain  force  of  men-at- 
arms.  Only  the  name  of  the  treaty  remains  ;^  but,  if 
a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  on  bo  dark  a  subject,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  ambition  of  Lionel  began 


>  Fordaa  a  Goodat,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.  *  Knighton,  p.  2502. 

'  AyloSe's  Ancient  Charters,  p.  299.  "  Indentara  troctatns  inter 
Leonelluu  filium  Edwardi  teiiii  primogenitnni,  Comitem  de  Ulster, 
«x  nna  parte,  et  Monsienr  Henry  Percy  et  Ranf.  Neville,  ex  altera 
pait^  per  quam  ipsi  UeniicuB  et  Radalphns  conveuiunt  se  servituros 
in  Sootia  pro  anxilio  prestando  Edw&rdo  de  Baliol  Reg'i  Scotite,  cum 
360  Mldariis."     12  Edw.  HI. 
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already  to  aapire  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  BiJiol 
was  cbildleas ;  and  the  English  prince  may  bare  prof- 
fered him  his  assistance,  under  some  implied  condition 
that  be  should  adopt  him  as  his  successor.  We  know 
for  certun,  that  on  Baliol  being  for  ever  expelled 
from  Scotland,  Lionel  engaged  in  the  same  political 
intrigae  with  Darid  the  Second.  But,  although  the 
precise  nature  of  this  transaction  is  not  easily  dis- 
coverable, it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  English 
king  bad  no  serious  design  of  assisting  Baliol  in  bis 
recovery  of  the  crown.  At  this  conjuncture,  the 
nobles  who  had  escaped  from  Durham  conferred  tbe 
guardianship  of  the  kingdom  npon  the  High-steward ;' 
and  whatever  imputations  bis  conduct  at  Durham 
might  have  cast  upon  faia  personal  ambition,  it  is 
certain  that,  as  the  enemy  of  the  ambitions  designs  of 
England,  and  the  strenuous  assertor  of  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  the  grandson  of  Bruce  did  not  show  him- 
self unworthy  of  his  high  descent.  During  a  season 
of  unequalled  panic  and  confusion  be  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  laws;  the  command  of  the  castles, 
and  the  government  of  tbe  counties,  were  intrusted  to 
men  of  tried  fidelity ;  and  to  procure  a  breathing 
time,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  for  a  truce. 

'  Foidan  &  Heune,  p.  103d, 
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NOTES  AND  IILU8TRATI0N3. 


liBTTBR  A,  p^  22. 


Ds  LiNOAioi^  in  his  History  of  England,  toI.  ill.  p.  119,  o1>aemB, 
tliat  "  tlie  Scottish  king  coDJWutod  to  an  unuigentent,  by  vMeb, 
although  ha  eladed  th«  expresa  recognition  of  fendtJ  dependence,  he 
seems  to  h&Te  conceded  to  Henij  tbe  whole  sabstonce  of  Ills  demand.' 
And  the  same  acnte  historian  has  rsmAiked,  In  the  some  volume, 
"  that  when  Um  Scottish  king  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Tyuedale 
and  at  Penrith,  and  cooaented  to  perform  a  new  hom^e  for  these 
possessioiu,  tiie  question  as  to  the  homage  demanded  for  Scotland 
was  left  undecided."  I  nmch  qaestion  the  accnracy  of  these  state- 
ments ;  and  if  the  reader  will  take  the  tronltle  to  tarn  to  the  first 
Tolnme  of  the  Ftedera,  pages  374  and  428,  he  will  at  once  perouYe 
the  ground  of  my  dissent.  The  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn 
fiom  the  documents  in  Rymer,  is,  tliat  the  question  as  to  any  homage 
due  by  Alexander  the  Second  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  was 
deraded  agunst  Henry  in  1237,  and  tliat  the  English  king  acqaiescad 
in  the  decision  ;  for  it  will  be  obserrod,  the  honiage  then  paid  was 
for  his  new  acquisition,'  and  titere  is  no  leserration  of  the  claim  of 
homage  for  Scotland.  Agun  it  appears,  that  this  decision  was  vir- 
tually enforcad  and  repeated  in  the  charter  granted  by  Alexander  in 
1244.  Henry's  demand  had  evidently  lieen,  that  Alexander  should 
perform  homage  to  him  far  kii  Unffdom  ofSedlaMd.  Alexander,  who 
at  that  time  held  lands  in  England,  was  reported,  says  Hathew  Pari^ 
to  bare  "  answered  bitterly,  that  he  never  did,  and  never  would,  hold 
a  particle  of  land  m  Sccdand  under  Henry,"  *bnt  he  at  the  same 
time  was  ready  to  take  the  oaths  to  Henry  as  his  liege  lord.     Thu 
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sai^yeMUwt  be  called  "a  eonceMloa  to  Henry  of  the  whole  aabatanoe 
of  faU  demand."  The  charter  iy  Alexander  the  Second  to  Henry  the 
Third,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  ia  as  follows  :  — 

"  Alexander,  Dei  gratia.  Rex  ScotiE,  omniboB  Chrioti  fidelibua  hoc 
scriptum  visutis  vol  suditniis,  ealntem : 

"  Ad  restrant  Tolmniu  perrenire  Dotitiam,  noe  pro  nohia  et  hciedi- 
bns  noatris  conoeaaisse,  ot  fideliter  promiusae,  charisramo  et  ligio 
Domino  noatio  Henrioo  TerUo,  Dei  gratia,  Regi  Anglic  iUnatri, 
Domino  Hybemiie,  Dnci  Normannis  et  Aquitanic,  et  Comitl  Ande- 
gavic,  et  ejiiB  hsredibaa,  quod  in  perpetaum  Imnam  fidem  ei  aerrabi- 
mus  pariter  et  amorem  : 

"  Et  quod  nnnqaam  aliqaod  fteduB  inibimaa  per  nos,  vel  per  aliqooa 
alioa,  ax  parte  nostra,  cum  iuimicis  Domini  Regis  Angli»,  Tel  lue  redam 
snorum,  ad  helium  procurandum  vel  faciendum,  nnde  damunm  da, 
Tel  Regnia  anb  Anglira  et  Hybemiffi,  aut  cffiteria  tenia  Bcda,  ereniat, 
Tel  possit  sliquatenna  eTenire,  nisi  noa  injnate  gravent : 

"  StantibuB  in  sno  R>t>ore  coDTeotionibna  inter  nos  et  dictnm 
Dominnm  Regem  Ajiglis  initis  nltimo  apud  Eborscnm,  in  piasentia 
Domini  Ottonia,  titnli  Sancti  Nicholai  in  Carcere  Tnlliano,  Diaeoni 
Cardinalia,  tuno  Apoatolicc  Sedia  L^ati  in  Anglia  ;  et  salTia  conren- 
tionibns  faotia  aaper  matrimonio  contnhendo  inter  filiam  noatmm  et 
filiam  dicti  Domiiii  S*gia  AngUe  : 

"  Et,  nt  b»o  nostra  coomsuo  et  promiaaio,  pro  nohia  et  hnrediboa 
noatris,  perpetoaa  £rmltatia  robnr  obtineant,  fecimna  jnrare  in  animam 
noatram  Alannm  Ostiariom,  Henricum  de  Bailloil,  DaTid  de  Lindeeie, 
Willielmnm  Giffard,  qaod  omnia  predicta,  bona  fide,  Armiter,  «t 
fideliter  obserrabimns. 

"  Et  similiter  jnrare  fecimns  yeneAbilea  patres  Darid,  WiUielmnm, 
Galfridam,  et  Clementem,  Souoti  Andrea,  GlaacoDensem,  Donkelden- 
aeui,  et  Dunblanensem,  Epiaoopos. 

"  Et  pnstena  fideles  noatns,  Patricium  Comttem  de  Dombar, 
Malcobnnm  Comitem  de  Fife,  Haliaium  Comitem  de  Stratheme, 
Walteram  Cumin  de  Henetath,  Willielmnm  Comitem  de  Har,  Alex- 
andrum  Comitem  de  Bnchan,  Darid  de  HaaUngia  Comitem  Atborl, 
Bobertura  de  Bmia,  Alanum  Oatian'nm,  Henrionm  de  BaiUoil. 
Bogerum  de  Mumbri,  Lanrentium  de  Abimthia,  Richaidnm  Cninin, 
DaTid  de  lindesie,  Richardnm  Snard,  Willielmnm  de  Lindeaia, 
Walterom  de  HoraTia,  WiUielmnm  Giffard,  Nicolanm  de  Snlly,  Wil- 
lielmnm de  Veteri  Ponte,  Willielmnm  de  BoTire,  Alenmum  de  Meane, 
Darid  de  Graham,  et  Stephannm  de  Sminghaiti,  quod,  si  nos,  Tel 
lueredea  nostri,  contra  conceauonem  et  promiauonem  pnedictam,  quod 
abut^  Tenerimus,  ipai,  et  tueredea  aomm,  nobis,  et  hwredibus  noatris. 
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nnllnm,  contra  conoesuonem  et  promisnonem  prEdietam,  aoxUinm  Tel 
concUinm  impendent,  ant  ab  aliis  pro  posse  no  impendi  peimitUnt. 

"  Into  bona  fide  laborabnnt  erga  dob  et  haredes  nostras,  ipai  et 
lueredee  eonun,  qnod  omnia  prnUcta  a  nobis  et  hteradibna  noetria, 
necnon  ab  ipaia  et  eonim  hKredibnt,  firmitei'  et  fideliter  obaerventnr 
in  perpetntim. 

"In  cnjas  reiteBUnioninni,tani  nos, qnam pradicti  pnelati,  Gomites 
et  Barones  noetri,  prsaettB  Rcriptnm  sigillonim  nostranun  appoaitione 
roboravimuB. 

"Teetibns  Pnelatia,  Comitibna,  et  Baronibaa  mperiai  nominatii, 
anno  Regni  noitri,  &c. 

" iMtt  tigmai^apomla  fittrtmit  tneontinenti,  teilieet  Btgii  Seatke  Ale»- 
mdri,  WUBdmi  dt  Bmre,  WiUuhU  de  Vtltn  PoMe,  WilHdMi  de 


"  AUorvm  rigiUa  apptaita  fu«nmt  poaUa.  El  ipium  »eriptum  Begi 
Angl»rvm  IranimiMum,  ad  natatt  Domini  proximo  ttquent,  per  Domi- 
nitm  Priorem  de  T^inonHa." 


LnrKB  B,  page  26. 

Rymar,  Foedeis,  page  826,  tmv  edit.— "We  find  that  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  WilUun  de  Fortibns  eatl  of  Albemarle,  and  R.  Walerand, 
Mneaclud,  accompanied  Gloucester  and  HaanaelL  The  Scottish  barons, 
with  whom  the;  are  directed  to  ci>-<^>eTate  against  the  party  of  the 
Comyns,  and  who  are  proscribed  as  reltels^  are  Patridns  Comes  de 
Dunbar,  Hales  Comes  Straem,  Nigellns  Comes  da  Karrilce,  Bobertns 
de  Bms,  Alexander  Senewhaltns  Scotjc,  Alanus  Hostiarins,  Darld  de 
Lindes,  Willielmas  de  Brethnn,  Walteme  de  Hnrrenyo,  Robertas  de 
Mesneres,  Hugo  Giffard,  Walterag  le  Senesohal,  J<dMnnee  de  Crawford, 
Hugo  de  Cranford,  and  Willielmus  Kalebrac." 


LKrmt  C,  page  31. 

Lord  Hubs  calls  this  aaaerUon  of  the  Comyns,  that  the  king  was 
in  the  haods  of  exeommnnioated  persons,  a  hypocritical  pretence.  He 
foiget  that,  although  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  oaii  despise  the 
terrors  of  a  sentence  of  ezoommnnioation,  the  Seottish  barons  could 
not  treat  it  as  lightly  in  the  thirteenth  ;  and  that  at  this  dark  period 
the  Tiotims  of  such  a  sentence  wore  regarded  with  mdTersal  honor. 
He  add^  that  when  the  same  faction  aoonsed  the  queen  of  having 
exeited  her  father  "  to  invade  Scotland,  and  extirpate  the  nation," 
th&y  were  circulating  a  slander  which  was  basely  devised  to  operate 
on  the  two  great  paarions  of  the  vulgar— 'fear  and  national  pride. 
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The  woTd%  **  inTadfl  ScotUnd,  uid  extirpate  the  nation,"  ore  m&rkcd 
a*  if  tluty  Tere  a  qnotation  from  Hathew  Pari*.  But,  acoordin^  to 
this  author,  p.  821,  what  the  CkiniTiis  aaBerted  was,  not  that  the  yonng- 
queen  had  adriaed  her  father  to  inrade  Scotland  and  extirpate  the 
nation,  but  that  "ahe  had  incited  her  father,  the  King  of  England, 
to  come  agaiiut  (Amh  with  an  army  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  make  a 
miserable  harock  ;*  a  charge  etrictly  founded  on  ftct. 

LsiTJEft  D,  page  31. 

I  anhjoin  tlie  b«aty  between  the  party  of  the  Comyna,  and  Llewellyn 
prince  of  Wales,  taken  &om  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  603.  The  page  in  the 
text  refers  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Ftedera,  at  present  in  tiie  coorse 
of  publication. 

ZiOera  eontinau  guod  Seoti  et  WaOentet  non  Jadent  paeem  aim  Sega 
Anglic  tine  mutuo  eatuauu  et  iMKNmi. 

"  Omnibus  sanetn  Matris  EccleMS  £liie,  hoc  scriptam  Tiautii  vel 
anditnriB,  Walt.  Camin  Comee  de  Meneth.  Alex.  Cumyn  Comes  da 
Baehan  JdbUc.  Scotie,  Wlllielmas  Comes  de  Har,  Willielmus  Comes 
de  Ros,  Joannes  Comyn  Justiciar,  Galwedic,  Aimeris  de  Mskeawel, 
Camerarins  Scotic,  Fresekuma  de  Moravia,  Hug.  et  Walter,  da 
Berkeleya  fratres,  Bemardtu  de  Hohauc,  Riginaldus  Cheyn,  David 
Lochor,  Johannes  Dnndemor,  Willielmna  de  Erch,  Ector  de  Banit.  et 
eorum  amioi  pnesentes  et  aUigati  nnirersi,  salntem  : 

"  Noverint  nos,  aimo  Gratic  millesimo  ducentesimo  quinqaagegimo 
octave^  decimo  octavo  die  mensis  Hartii,  de  conunoni  nostrum  con- 
sensD  et  aaaenmi,  cum  Domino  Lewelino  filio  Griffini,  Principe  WalliK, 
et  David  filio  GrifGni  tratre  sno,  Vcino  Gmfdd  fil,  Haduc  Domino  de 
Bromfeld,  Uarednd  fil.  Ria,  Harednd  filio  Ovenir,  Reao  Jomoti, 
Oweyn  filio  Maredad,  Madant  filio  Wenwywjm,  Harednd  Seia 
Lewelln,  Vechan  Owem,  Mared  filio  Leweliner  Domino  de  Methem, 
Owen  filio  Gnifiud,  Madant  Farvo,  Owen  filio  Bledyn,  Howell  filio 
Harednd,  Elisse  et  Grufud  filio  Jomith,  Gorone  filio  Edvenet ;  Jomitfa 
Gnigman,  Enmay  Vechan,  Tadar  filio  Mad,  Enmaan  Alio  Karadnc^ 
Jomith  filio  Marednd,  David  filio  Enviayn,  Jenev  Chich  Roys  filio 
Ednevet,  et  eorum  amicis  et  alligatia,  banc  feciase' conventionem 
matne  confiedeiatioDiB  et  amicitie ;  videlicet : 

"  Q,nod,  Bine  commnni  conaenau  et  assensn  prsfatorum  Principis  et 
Magnatum,  de  cctero  nnllam  paeem,  ant  formam  padi^  trengam  ant 
formam  treugc,  faciemna  cnm  Domino  Rege  Anglic,  aut  aliqno 
Magnate  Regni  Anglic,  aut  Begni  Scotic,  qnl  tempore  confeetionia 
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pnMentu  ecripti,  prefotu  Principi,  et  Hagnatibno,  et  term  lais,  et 
nobis  contrarii  extiteriut  et  rebelUs,  niai  Uli  ad  Dmnem  huio  eandem 
oonBiderattonem  paritet  nobiacum  teaeantor. 

"  Nob  etiam  coutra  pne&tos  Principem  et  Hagitatea  nnUam  poUn- 
tiam,  ntpote  ezercitiim  equitum  ant  peditnm,  exiie  permittomnB  <Ie 
Scotia ;  nee  in  aUqno  contra  ipeos  prc&to  Regi  Anglite  snccunnim 
pneBtabimuB  aut  favoiem ;  immo  eiadem  Principi  et  Hagoalibua,  et 
teme  tax,  fideliter  auxuliantes  erimiu  et  cDnsolentea. 

"  £t,  d  coDtingat  qaod  cum  Domino  Rego  Anglite,  ant  quocunqna 
Tiro,  pnefatifl  Principi,  et  Hagnatibiu,  ant  nobis,  jam  advenanto,  per 
Domini  nostri  B^ia  ScoUk  pneceptom,  pacem  aut  trengam  inire 
oompeHamof ;  nos  in  bona  fide,  qaantom  poteiiroiLB  et  Kiemns,  ad 
pnefatomm  Principis,  et  Hagnatatn  miomm,«t  teme  Rue  oommodom 
et  honorem  hoc  fieri  proaorabimna  com  effectu. 

"  Neqnaquam  de  rolnntate  noatia,  niai  per  pnefatl  Domini  noetri 
dictrictam  compnlaionem  hoo  mandatum  foerit  et  prKCeptnni,  in 
aliqno  contra  praesentem  confcederationem  faciemus ;  immo  Dgminum 
noatrum,  pro  tiac  eadem  confiEderatione  nobiscum  faclenda  et  obaer' 
Tanda,  quantum  poterimns,  indncemua, 

"Mercatoribna  etiam  Wallis,  cnm  ad  partei  Seotite  cum  suia 
negotiationibiu  Tenire  Taleant,  licentiam  Teniendi,  et  pront  roelina 
pot«mnt  negoUatloneg  auaa  rendendi,  paoem  etiam  et  protectionem 
noatram  aalro  et  aecore  morandi,  et  sine  quacumque  TexaUone,  cum  ela 
placnerit,  recedendi,  concedimna  ex  affeotn. 

"  Mercatoribna  etiam  Scotia  sd  partes  Wallic,  de  licentift  noatra, 
cnm  snis  Tenire  n^oUationibna  penuadebimtie  ex  eorde. 

"Ad  pnedicta  omnia  et  aingola,  in  fide  pnedidi  Domini  Begia 
Scotia  fideliter,  integre,  et  illcae,  et  sine  fraude  et  dolo,  et  in  bona 
fide  olwerranda,  nnnaquisque  nostrlim  in  mann  Gwjd.  de  Bangr. 
Nnncii  pi«&tonim  PrincipiB  et  Mt^Tiatum,  fidem  suam  piastitit,  et, 
tadis  aacroaanctis  Erangeliis,  eorporale  aoeramentam. 

"  In  cnjua  rei  testimonium  huio  scripto,  per  modum  Cyrograpbi 
confecto,  et  penes  pisfatos  Principem  et  Hagnatea  remanenti,  qnilibet 
nostrQm  dgillum  sanm  fecit  appoui. 

"Predict!  Tero  Frincepa  et  Magnates  in  mann  Alani  Yrewyn, 
Nnncii  nostri,  similiter  pneatitis  fide  bdo,  et  tacIJa  socrosanotis  Eyan- 
geliia,  juramento,  consimili  acripto  hujus  conftEderationis  et  amicitiK, 
penes  nos  remanenti,  in  testimonium,  singula  sigilla  ana  appoeuerunt." 


Lbtteb  E,  page  77. 

The  lett«r  of  the  "  Community  of  Scotland,  directed  to  Edward  the 
First,  from  Brigham,"  is  iinpoitant  and  curiona.     It  contains  the 
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luiDM  of  tlu  buhopa,  earls,  ftbbote,  prion,  «nd  buons  of  SeotUnd,  as 
they  stood  in  1289.    I  aabj<Hii  it  ficom  the  Foderk,  to),  ii.  p.  471. 

"  lAera  ComaumHatis  Scatife,  p»r  quam  eotuubmt  Bsgi  AngUa  ^tu>d 
MatrimoKium  fiat  t«tor  Priaiiogmntvm  kmuh  M  Natam  Btgia  Nor- 
vegict,  Maredem  Seotia  s  tt  tttaat  p»r  quam  petmil  fitod  B«a  Ang^, 
tMced«t  tit  PttMotum  tuam,  gvaat  pttUuri  ttmlptr  Nitntioi  tmt,  M 
ParUamento  iptitti  Rtgtt. 

"  A  Tmb  noble  Prince  Sire  Edwud,  p»t  1&  gm«e  de  Deu,  Hoy  da 
Ei^letene,  Seygnni  de  Yrlaund,  et  Ihilc  de  Aquitoin. 

ChiiUamt  t  Rebtrl,  par  mema  oele     Johatt  da  Cattnm, 
grace,  de  Seint  Andreu  tt  dt 
BIatg»  Eettgntt.  Abbes. 

DtKelquMt, 

De  Meurot, 

De  Dfmfermlim, 

I>t  Abtiiipeaok, 

De  la  Seintt  Onjyt, 

De  (hmbiutind, 

De  Kupre, 

DeDribmy, 

DeNeuboHl, 

DePattelt^, 

De  JedtKortk, 

Dt  London, 

De  Balmorinttttei, 

DeOkmlvct, 

De  XiluyBHtm, 

De  IncAeafiyitt, 

DeOulret, 

De  Dmidftgrnan, 

De  Darwongmll, 

De  Kinlot, 

DtDetr, 

De  Yleeotuniilt,et 

De  Tmgeland. 

Dt  SeitU  Andrtu, 
Dt  GtddinffhaM,  tt 


Joktut  Oomfm,  et 
Jamea  Senetekal  dt  Eaeoce. 
Qardgmt  dn  Reavmt  dt  Eteoet. 

Maieit,  Evtique  dt  Dtmieldin, 
Arehebaud,  Ettdc  de  More/, 
Henry,  Eeeslte  dt  Abirdene, 
Guillamt,  Evetque  de  DanbUdn, 
More,  Evetque  dt  Man, 
Henry,  Evtaque  de  Qaamgr, 
QuHiam,  Eveaque  dt  Brechim, 
Ak^,  Evetqut  de  Catenee, 
Robert,  Etetqut  dt  Rot,  et 
Laurtnet,  Eoaqve  de  Ergt^ftMl, 

Contes. 
Malix  dt  Siratltenie, 
Patricide  Dunbar, 
JiAan  Ckm^  dt  Buehan, 
Dovenalddt  Mar, 
OUbtrt  de  Bnafrmmll  de  Anegoi, 
Joban  dt  Aitekt, 
OatOer  de  Mentteth, 
Bcbtrd  de  Brm  dt  Carrik, 
(hiillan  de  Roi, 
Mmieoiom  de  Latenavt. 
GirillamdeSoti*rbiiid,tt 
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De  Pltaeardin, 
DeBeauhu, 
De  Hunoani, 
De  HyOtme, 
Z>e  Buitino^h, 

DeChnonby, 
De  Blantir. 

BobarJi  de  Bna,  Sgymtr  de  Val 


Quitlam  de  Mor^, 

OuiUame  de  Soufyt, 

Alitatmdre  de  Ergt^l, 

Aluatmdre  de  Bt^Uoi,  de  Kavert, 

Oegra^  da  Mvubroj/, 

Nieholde  OraAam, 

NieAol  de  Lugir, 

Ingeram  da  Bailiol, 

Sieiord  Siward, 

fferiert  de  Macrteetl, 

David  la  Mariieal, 

Ingeramde  Cfyitet, 

TAomat  Randal/, 

Guillame  C<M^,Sqignnr  deKirke- 

tolaueh, 
Simon  Frtuer, 
Renaud  la  Chen  le  Pert, 
BenaudU  Chen  U  Fits, 
Andreu  da  Moref, 


"  Da  Realme  de  Eacoce  salu^  et  tot«s  bonots. 

"  Pour  la  Tostre  bone  fame,  et  pur  la  drojrtan  ke  youb  fetM  si  com- 
munement  &  tut,  et  pur  le  bon  veyrinage  et  le  grant  profit,  que  Is 
Reaume  de  Escoce  a  resceu  de  voaa,  et  roostre  Peie,  et  de  Tone  Ann- 
cestr«6,  du  tens  cea  en  uere, 

"  Samea  nns  mnt  leex  et  J07US  de  acconu  novel«B,  que  mvit  de  gent 
parleitt,  ke  le  ApoBtoyll  deust  aTer  otiee  et  fet  dlapensacion,  ke 
Har!ag«  m  pnlrt  fere  eutre  mim  Sire  Edward,  zottre  FiU,  et  Dame 
Margai^e  B^nt  da  Eeooce,  noitrei  tretehere  Dame,  non  oatant  pro- 
cheynette  de  Saunk ;  et  prium  Tostre  hantesee  ke  voub  fUte  certefier 
nout  deeeite  choie. 


Johatmea  de  SouUt, 

NicholdelaHi^, 

Chdliam  de  la  Hage, 

Boberd  de  Can^nm, 

Ovillam  de  Seinelar, 

Patrii  de  Grame, 

Jokaanee  de  EttriveUn, 

Johannei  de  KaUntir, 

JoKan  de  Malevile, 

•/(Mian  le  Sanaachal, 

Johmi  de  Glenetk, 

Alitaimdre  de  Bontyll, 

Bertram  de  Cardmee, 

DowBold  lajit  Can, 

Magnui  da  Fetherith, 

Bfierd  le  Flenijnmg, 

Gvillam  de  Xoref,  de  Drvmaer- 

pard, 
David  de  Btlvat, 
Qviilamt  da  Duglae, 
Alieaundre  da  Z^ndetgte, 
Aliiaandre  de  Meneteth, 
Alitaundre  de  Menere, 
Cfiallam  de  Muhavt, 
Thomae  de  Sortarvill, 
Johan  de  Inehtmartin, 
Johan  de  Vaut, 
Johan  de  Moref, 
MaueotooL  de  Ferendraueh,  et 
JtAan  de  Camiauoh. 
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«Kai,  ri  la  dispenaadon  gnnste,  vons  eeit  grante,  niu  dM  boK, 
k«  le  manage  de  eiu  fmee,  otroom  e  nostre  aeeord ;  et  nostre  assent 
ydonom ;  ri  t«  wmi  /aeet  a  mu  let  ehottt,  que  mm  meuaffet,  que  nous 
«nverrom  a  TOOBtie  Parlemeiit,  rons  muatiunt  de  par  niu,  ;m  rat- 
ahlei  urrvnt. 

"  Et,  u  ele  seit  a  purchaMr,  niu,  pvr  Ics  grant  biens  a  profit,  qua 
parnint  de  coe  arenir  al'an  e  le  autre  Resume,  mettrom  Toleaten 
conaeyl,  euMmblement  oreaque  Tons,  eoment  ele  eeit  purdiace. 

"  E,  pur  ceate  chose,  e  aatrea,  ke  tachent  I'estat  dn  B«aume  da 
Eeooce,  Snr  queux  nona  aurom  mester  de  aver  aeurte  de  toub  ;  aoua, 
aTSDutdyt  Gardeyius  Evaaque^  CouaUs,  Abbea,  Prinra,  e  Baroa^ 
enveioma  a  voua,  a  Londrea,  a  roneitre  ParlemetU  de  Patch  proe&tm 
aTenir,  de  bone  gent  dn  Reanme  de  Eacoce,  par  nua  et  par  ena,  et  pni 
tote  la  Commune  de  Eacoce. 

"  Et,  en  teamont^  dea  aTanntditea  choaes,  none,  Gardejns  du 
Reanme,  Prelate,  Conntea,  e  Baronea  avanntdit,  en  nom  de  Tons,  et 
de  tote  la  Commune,  le  Seel  Comnn,  que  nus  nsom  en  Eacoce,  en  aom 
de  noatre  Dame  avauntdyte,  anvom  fet  mettre  a  eeete  lettre. 

"Done  a  Briggefaam,  le  Tendredy  procheyn  a  pies  la  Feete  Seint 
Gn^rie  le  an  le  nostte  Seygnur,  1289." 

LsTTEK  F,  page  118. 

Lord  Hulea  ie  at  a  loaa  to  settle  the  exact  chronology  of  tUa  tar- 
render  by  Baliol,  but  Piyune  enables  us  to  do  this  with  considerable 
accuracy.  The  scroll  of  the  reugnatioo  was  prepared  at  Kincardine 
on  the  2d  July.  The  penance  took  plaoe  in  the  chnrchyard  at 
Strathkathio  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  ; '  and  the  deed  recording 
it  ia  of  the  same  date :  after  which,  on  the  lOth  July,  at  the  castle  of 
Biechin,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  himself,  Baliol  made  his  final 
leaignation,  and  a  second  instrument  was  drawn  up  exactly  In  the 
same  terms  as  the  scroll  prepared  at  Kincardine.  Bower,  in  his 
additions  to  Fordun,  is  evidently  in  an  error,  when  he  states  that 
Baliol  underwent  his  penance  and  mode  his  resignation  at  Hontrosa. 
Piynne,  Edw.  I.  pp.  647,  650,  651.  Baldred  Biaaet,  the  Scottish 
envoy  at  Rome,  who  was  sent  there  to  confute  the  daima  of  Edward 
to  the  Buperiority  over  Scotland,  may  perhaps  have  founded  Ms 
Kcousation,  that  Edward  had  forged  the  instrument  of  Baliol's  reu^ 
nation,  upon  this  discrepancy  in  the  dates. 

'  I  find  In  Hr  Chambert'i  agreeable  work,  entitled  "  The  Pictare  or  Soot- 
land,"  Tol.  ii.  p.  2A5,  Halt  the  tradition  of  Ibe  coontrj  afflrnu  fte  penanoe  of 
Baliol  to  hsTs  been  perfnnned  at  Stiatbkatbro. 
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Lbtter  G,  p.  120. 

A  Diary  of  the  Expedition  of  Edward  in  the  year  1296,  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  CoIlMtiottj  gives  the  following  account  of  hia  progreia. 
It  Is  chiefly  valuable  from  ita  fixing  dates  and  places,  being  extremely 
meagre  in  detail.  It  ia  written  in  old  French,  and  is  probably  nearly 
coeval  with  the  events  it  describes.  The  comption  of  the  Scottish 
names  in  it  b  very  great.  It  is  about  to  be  published  in  a  valuable 
Bliscellany  edited  by  the  Bannatyne  Clab.' 

On  the  28th  March,  1296,   beiog  Wednesday  in  Easter  Week, 
King  Edward  passed  the  Tweed,  and  lay  in  Scotland, 
At  Cold«tres:m  Priory. 
Hatton,  or  Handene,  BQth  March,  Thursday. 
Friday,  being  Good-Friday,  30th  March.    Sack  of  Berwick. 
Battle  of  Dnnbar,  AprU  24,  26,  27. 

Edward  marches  &om  Berwick  to  Coldingham,  28th  April ;  to  Dnnbar. 
Haddington,  Wednesday,  Ev«n  of  Ascension,  May  3. 
Lander,  Sunday,  Hay  6. 

Rokeebnrgh,  Monday,  May  7,  where  Edward  remained  fourteen  days, 
Jedwortb,  May  23. 
Wyel,  Thursday,  May  24th ;  Friday,  26tb,  to  Csstleton  ;  Snnday, 

27th,  again  to  Wyel. 
Jedwortb,  Monday,  May  28. 
Rokesburgh,  Friday,  June  I. 
Lander,  Monday,  June  4. 
Newbattle,  Tuesday,  Jnne  0. 

Edinburgh,  Wednesday,  Jnne  6.     Si^  of  Edinburgh. 
Unlithgow,  June  14. 

Stirling,  Thursday,  Jnne  14.    At  Ontreard,  Jnne  20. 
Perth,  Thursday,  Jane  21,  where  he  itmained  three  days. 
Kindevin,  on  the  Tay,  June  25. 
Cluny,  Tuesday,  June  2$.    Abode  there  till  July  1. 
Entrecoit,  Monday,  July  2. 
Forfar,  Tuesday,  July  3. 
Femwell,  Friday,  July  6. 

Montrose,  Saturday,  Jnly  7.    Abode  til]  the  10th. 
Kincardine  in  the  Meams,  Wednesday,  Jul;  11. 
Bervie,  Thursday,  July  12. 

■  The  Antiquarian  Sooiet;  of  London,  bowevsr,  have  anlidpated  the 
Bannatjne  Clab  ;  for  I  find  the  Diarj  printed,  with  a  leuned  prslkee  bf 
Sir  Hanis  Nicolas,  In  the  volume  of  their  Tiansactloiu  which  has  lately 
appeared.  A  eoiaoidance  of  this  kind  shows  that  there  to  a  valuable  spirit 
of  rasearoh  at  work  In  both  eonntries. 

VOL.  I.  2  O 
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Daiui  Cutk,  Friday,  July  13. 

Ah«td«eD,  Saturday,  July  14. 

Kink«U,  Friday.  July  20. 

Fyrie,  Saturday,  July  21. 

Banff,  Sunday,  July  22. 

Invercullen,  Monday,  July  23. 

In  tents  on  the  rivci  Spey,  dutriet  of  Enzie,  Tuesday,  Jnly  24. 

Repenage,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  Wednesday,  July  2fi, 

Elgin,  Thursday,  July  26.    Remained  for  two  daya. 

Rothes,  Sunday,  July  29. 

Innerkerack,  Monday,  July  90. 

Kildmmmie,  Tuesday,  July  31. 

Kincardine  in  the  Mearna,  Thursday,  August  2. 

Brechin,  Saturday,  Angnst  4. 

Aberbrothoc,  Sunday,  Angnst  S. 

Dundee,  Monday,  August  6. 

Baligarnach,  the  Redcastle,  Tuesday,  Auguit  7, 

St  Johnston's,  Wednesday,  August  8. 

Abt>ey  of  Lindoies,  Thursday,  August  i).      Tarried  Friday. 

St  Andrews,  Saturday,  August  11. 

Markiooh,  Sunday,  August  12. 

Dunfiermline,  Monday,  August  13. 

Stirling,  Tuesday,  Augnst  14.    Tarried  Wednesday  lAth. 

Linlithgow,  Thursday,  Angnst  16. 

Edinburgh,  Friday,  August  17.     Tarried  Saturday  18th. 

Haddington,  Sunday,  Auguet  10. 

PykeltOD,  neat  Dunbar,  Monday,  Angnst  20. 

Coldingham,  Tuesday,  Augnst  21. 

Berwick,  Wednesday,  August  22. 

Having  spent  twenty-one  weeks  in  his  expedition. 
Letter  H,  page  139. 
Lord  Hailes  observes,  p.  2fi3,  vol.  i.  that  "  Buchanan,  following 
Blind  H&ny,  reports  that  the  bridge  broke  down  by  meauB  of  a 
•tnttagem  of  Wallace."  Buchanan,  however,  expressly  soys,  th&t  tb« 
"  bridg«  broke  down  either  by  the  artifice  of  the  carpenter,  who  had 
loosened  the  beams,  as  onr  hiatorians  assert,  or  from  the  weight  of  the 
English  horse,  foot,  and  machinery," 

Lettkb  I,  page  IBS. 
Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  IBB,  says,  these  compact  bodies  were  in  a 
nrcular  form — "  qui  qnidem  ciiculi  Schiltronis  vocabantnr."     Schil- 
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tron  BeeiDB  to  denote  nothing  more  than  a  compact  bodjr  of  men.  It 
U  time  used  by  Batbour  in  hia  poem  of  Tkt  Bruee,  where  he  deKiibes 
the  battle  of  Bsnnockbnrn — 


WaUnghsm,  p.  76,  affimiB,  that  Wallace  fortified  the  front  of  his 
portion  with  long  etalces  driven  into  the  ground,  and  tied  together 
with  ropes,  so  as  to  form  a  hedge.  I  find  no  mention  of  thig  in 
Hemingford ;  nor  in  Fordnn,  Winton,  or  Trivet.  Walsingham's 
account  is  vagne,  and  nniike  tmth.  He  tetlg  ns,  that  Edward  first 
commanded  the  attack  to  I>«  mads  hy  the  Webh,  and  that  thej  re- 
fused ;  npon  which  a  certain  knight  addressed  the  king  in  two  monk- 
ish rhyming  TersBB,  in  Latin.  Hemingford's  narrative,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  I  have  chiefly  followed,  ie  strikingly  circnmstantial  and 
intsresting.  He  describes  the  battle  of  Stirling,  as  if  he  had  the 
particnian  from  eye-witnesses ;  and  Lord  Hulea  conjectures,  that 
this  accoDDt  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  was  taken  from  the  lips  of  some 
who  had  been  present. 

Letter  K,  page  161. 

Trivet,  p.  313,  says,  these  two  religions  knights  were  slain  in  the 
beginning  of  the  battle ;  bat  I  prefer  the  authority  of  Hemingford, 
p.  ]6fi,  and  Langtoft,  p.  30JS-6.  Lord  Hailes,  fallowing  Mathew  of 
Westminster,  p.  431,  says  that  Bryan  de  Jaye  was  Master  of  the 
Knights  Templars  in  England ;  but  it  ia  certain,  from  the  Rotuli 
Sootic,  29  Edward  I.  mm.  12. 11.,  that  he  was  Master  of  that  Order 
in  Scotland.  We  there  find,  "firianns  de  Jaye,  Preceptor  Militic 
Tempii  in  Scotia.'' 

There  ia  a  long  note  in  Etailes  upon  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  Annals, 
vol.  i.  p.  262.  Its  abject  b  to  prove,  that  every  account  of  the  battle 
of  Falkirk  which  has  been  given  by  Scottish  historians,  from  Fordun 
to  Abeiciomby,  is  full  of  misrepresentation,  and,  on  this  subject,  the 
English  historians  are  alone  to  be  trusted.  In  these  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  Scottish  historians,  he  includes  the  assertion,  "  that  there 
were  dispntes  between  Wallace  and  the  Scottish  nobles  ;  that  some  of 
these  nobles  were  guilty  of  treachery  in  abandoning  tbe  pablic  cause  ; 
and  that,  on  the  first  onset,  the  Scottish  cavalry  withdrew,  without 
striking  a  blow.'' 

That  there  was  treachery  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  is,  however 
satisfactorily  proved  by  Hemingford,  an  English  historian.  Thai 
the  Scottish  hone  fled  without  striking  a  blow,  "  o&i^ks  vllo  ffladii 
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utH,"  when  the  battle  hod  jaet  begun,  is  userted  by  Um  Mine  writ«r, 
Hemingfon)  ;  yet,  singular  to  say,  this  does  not  appeu  to  H&ilea  to 
be  &ny  thing  like  treachery.  The  Scottiih  cavalry  were  a  body  of  a 
thomand  armed  horse,  aniongBt  whom  wer«  the  flower  of  the  Scottish 
knigbta  and  harona :  are  we  to  beliere  that  these,  from  mere  timidity, 
fled,  before  a  lanee  waa  pat  in  rest,  and  npon  the  first  look  of  tha 
English  ?  But  the  note  ia  also  strikiDgly  ineonaiatent  with  this 
author's  own  statement  at  p.  254,  where,  in  giving  an  accoant  of 
the  feelings  of  Hui  Scottish  barons  with  regard  to  Wallace,  he  asaerto, 
that  **  hb  elevation  wounded  their  pride  ;  his  great  services  reproached 
their  inactivity  in  the  public  cause  ;"  that  it  was  the  language  of  the 
nobility, "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us ;"  and  that 
"the  spirit  of  distruat  inflamed  the  paasions  and  perplexed  the 
eonncib  of  the  notion.'*  This  was  the  picture  given  by  this  historian, 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  ScoUish  nobles  on  S9th  March,  1298  :  yet, 
when  the  Scottish  lustorians  observe,  that  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
only  four  months  after  this,  the  Scottish  nobility  were  weakened  by 
dissension^  and  their  army  enfeebled  by  envy  of  Wallace,  the  account 
is  deemed  wholly  incredible.' 


Lbttkr  L,  page  161. 

Wherfoi  (be  Kyng,  apoa  the  Handeljn  day. 
At  Fowkjrke  fougbt  with  Scottei  in  great  amjr. 
Where  Sootteg  fled  and  fort;  thoaaand  alaine  ; 
And  into  Fithi  he  went,  and  brent  tt  eleae. 
And  Andrew's  toune  he  wasted  than  ftall  platne  ; 
Blsekmanahyre  and  Menteth,  as  men  meiie, 
And  on  tfae  ford  of  Tippoor,  with  heat  I  wene, 
Bothvile,  Glaagowe,  and  to  the  tonna  of  Are, 
Aod  BO  to  Lanarke,  Lochmaban,  and  Annuid  Aere. 

Hard  jnge'a  Chronicle,  8vo,  Loadon,  1643,  fol.  olsr. 


Lbttkr  U,  page  189. 

The  negotiations  between  Philip  and  Edward,  in  1297,  on  the  point 
of  including  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  under  the  truce  and  pacification 
entered  into  at  Toumay,  were  unknown  to  Lord  Bailee,  as  the  docu- 
ment which  contoina  so  full  and  explicit  on  account  of  them  waa  Dot 
published  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  history.  They  throw  an  impor- 
tant light  on  the  conduct  of  Comyn,  and  the  higher  Scottish  nobility 

>  See  Mr  Aikman'a  TranBlation  of  Baohanui'e  History,  (pages  410,  413, 
and  416,)for  some  renaiki  on  Lord  HaflsB'BoooDnti  of  the  battleaof  Falkirk 
and  Boilin,  and  his  apolog;  for  Henteith. 
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who  lefiuei]  to  join  Wallftu  in  hia  ksIsUdc«  to  Edwttid ;  as  tbey 
pn>Te  that  otw  motive  for  their  refuul  might  be,  the  hope  that  Philip's 
repteeentationa  wonld  induce  Edward  to  include  them  and  their  coun- 
try in  the  srUcles  of  trace,  and  in  Uie  niliaeqnent  treaty  of  peace,  of 
which  these  articles  were  onderstood  to  be  the  htua.  Even  bo  late  as 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  July  22, 1296,  Comyn,  who  drew  off  his  vaasals, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  day,  might  have  indulged  some  hope  that 
Philip's  mediaUon,  and  the  representatioiiB  of  the  pope,  would  sncceed 
in  restoring  peace  to  Scotland,  and  thus  save  his  ovm  lands,  and  the 
estates  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  For  Edward  did  not  give  his  final 
answer,  by  which  he  totally  excluded  Scotland,  and  all  its  snbjects, 
ftom  the  articles  of  trace  and  pacifioation,  till  the  19th  August,  1298, 
(Rymer,  voL  i.  new  edit,  p.  898,)  when  he  was  in  camp  at  Edinburgh. 
At  the  same  time,  althoagh  these  n^otiatlons  give  some  explanation 
of  the  motivea  which  might  have  influenced  the  nobles  of  Scotland  in 
refusing  to  act  with  Wallace,  they  afibrd  no  excnse  for  their  weak  and 
selfish  conduct. 


LenER  N,  page  185. 

This  account  of  the  battle  of  Roalin  is  taken  from  the  English 
historians,  Hemingford,  Triret,  and  Langtoft,  and  from  our  two  most 
valoable  and  authentic  Scottish  historians,  Winton  and  Fordun. 
Lord  Hailes,  who  generally  follows  the  English  historians,  has  given  a 
description  of  the  battle  in  the  riiape  of  a  critical  note.  He  appears 
not  to  hare  consulted,  when  he  composed  bis  text,  the  carious  and 
minute  account  given  by  Langtoft,  vol.  ii.  p.  319,  althongh  he  after- 
vrards  quotas  him  in  the  corrections  and  additions.  So  far  from 
attempting  to  throw  any  veil  over  the  events  of  the  day,  Langtoft  is 
open  and  candid  as  to  the  entire  defeat  of  the  English.  The  same 
historian  has  fallen  into  a  mistake,  when  he  states  the  fact,  in  saying 
that  Segrave,  instead  of  falling  back,  rashly  advanced  and  attacked 
the  Scots.  Segrave  was  surprised  and  attacked  in  his  encampment 
by  the  Scots ;  and  so  complete  was  the  surprise,  that  his  son  and 
brother  were  taken  in  bed.  As  to  the  ridiculous  story  of  Sit  Robert 
Neville  miraculousiy  retrieving  the  day,  and  the  inrulnerable  qualities 
conferred  on  those  present  at  mass.  It  is  a  monkish  tale,  utterly 
unworthy  of  belief,  as  Langtoft  informs  us  that  Neville  was  slain. 
There  is  some  inconsistency  in  tlie  manner  in  which  this  historian 
has  recounted  the  battle  of  Roslin.  He  was  awate,  he  tells  na,  that 
the  English  historians,  whom  he  follows,  gave  a  partial  account ;  yet 
this  account  he  incorporataa  into  his  text.  He  has  brought  no  well- 
grounded  argument  agunst  the  narrative  of  Winton  and  Fordun 
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which  ia  supported  by  the  English  historian,  Langtoft ;  yet  he  insin- 
uates  that  the  Scottish  historians  tiu^  have  exaggerated  the  micccneB 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  Ros]in  ;  and  with  thia  affectation  of  superio- 
rity to  national  prejudice,  he  quietly  passes  them  over.  Tynel,  vol. 
ill.  p.  IfiS,  says,  quoting  Wolungham  and  the  Chron.  Abingdonense, 
that  Watlaee  headed  the  Scots  in  thu  battle ;  hot  I  find  no  anthority 
in  the  Scottish  writers  for  such  an  assertion. 

LETTER  0,  p.  189. 

The  fortftlice  at  Loehindorb  is  thus  described  by  Hr  Lewis  Grant, 
in  his  Acconot  of  the  Parish  of  Cromdate  :  "  A  thick  wall  of  mason 
work,  twenty  feet  high  eren  at  this  period,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  much  higher,  surrounds  an  acre  of  land  within  the  loch,  with 
watch-towers  at  every  comer,  all  entire.  The  entrance  to  this  place 
is  a  gate  built  of  freestone,  which  has  a  gi'sndeui  in  it  easier  felt  than 
expressed.  Several  vestiges  of  houses  are  found  within  the  wbII^ 
besides  those  of  a  church,  which,  without  difficulty,  can  still  be  traced 
in  the  ruins.  Great  rafts,  or  planks  of  oak,  by  the  beating  of  the 
waters  against  the  old  walls,  occasionatly  make  their  appearance. 
Tradition  says,  and  some  credit  ia  due  to  the  report,  that  the  particu- 
lar account  of  this  building  waa  lost  in  tlie  days  of  King  Edwud  tb* 
First  of  England."  Hod  the  worthy  clergyman  who  wrote  tliia, 
stndied  the  history  of  Scotland  in  Fordun,  infinitely  the  most  valuable 
of  all  our  historians,  he  would  there  have  found  that  Edward,  "in 
propria  persona  ad  Lochindorb  perveoit,  et  ibidem  aliquamdiu  motam 
fadens,  partes  boreales  ad  paccm  cepit."  It  is  very  delightfiil  to  find 
tradition  thus  throwing  its  shadowy  reflection  upon  history,  and 
history  its  clear  and  certain  light  upon  tradition. 

Letter  P,  page  1 89. 

Kildrummie,  of  which  there  are  still  coneideiable  remains,  will  be 
found  described  in  Stat.  Account,  voL  xviii.  p.  418. — Edward's  pro- 
gress, as  ascertained  by  dates  and  antheutic  instmmenta  in  Rymer 
and  Prynne,  was  as  follows  : — 

Newcastle,  7th  May. — Prynne,  p.  1016. 

Morpeth,  9th  May. — Ibid.  pp.  1015, 1016. 

Rokesbnfgh,  2lBt  May.— Ibid.  p.  1017. 

Edinburgh,  4th  June. 

Linlithgow,  0th  June. — Rymer,  vol.  ii.  old.  edit.  p.  601. 

Perth,  10th  June, — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  1)34. 
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ClackmannaD,  12th  Jqim. 

Perth,  again,  28th  June. — Piynne,  p.  1016. 

Sune  town,  lOth  Ja)y. — Ibid.  p.  1000. 

Kincardine,  I7th  August.    Ibid.  p.  1012. 

Aberdeen,  24th  Aaguet. 

Banff,  4Ui  September.— Prynne,  p.  1D2I. 

KinloM,  in  Hor&y,  20th  September. 

Kildruumie,  8th  October. — Prynne,  p.  1017. 

KinloM,  again,  10th  October. 

Dnndee,  20th  October.— Prynne,  p.  lOU. 

CBmbnekjuel,  1st  NoTerober. — Ibid.  p.  1022. 

Kinross,  10th  NoTember. 

Dunfermline,  11th  December. 

Lettkh  ft,  p.  191. 

Lord  Hailes  obserres,  rol.  i.  p.  278,  that  "the Scots  fondly  imagined 
that  Edward  wonld  attempt  to  force  the  passage,  as  the  impetuous 
Cressingham  had  attempted  in  circumetances  not  dissimilar ;  but," 
he  adds,  "  the  prudence  of  Edvrard  frustrated  their  expectation  ; 
having  diseoTered  a  ford  at  some  distance,  he  passed  the  river  at  the 
head  of  hia  whole  cavalry."  This  ie  qnite  erroneous ;  and  Triret, 
p.  887,  whom  he  quotes  on  the  margin  as  his  authority,  says  some- 
thing very  different.  He  tells  na  that  Edward  did  attend  to  pa** 
tA*  rieer  ty  tk»  bridge,  which,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  had  been  already 
destroyed  by  the  Scot<,  that  all  paMage  thereby  might  be  cat  off. 
Baulked  in  hia  expectation,  "  Edward  pitched  his  tents  and  prepared 
for  dinner,  when  John  Comyn  approached  on  the  oppo^t«  bank  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  Scots  ;  upon  whoee  appearance  the  English 
army,  seising  their  anne,  mounted  their  horses,  and  with  these  the 
king  himself,  entering  the  river,  found,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord, 
a  ford  for  himself  and  his  goldiera."  Edward,  therefore,  whose 
prudence  Lord  Halles  commends,  becanse  he  did  not  imitate  the 
impetnons  Cresnngham,  had  actually  intended  ta  follow  his  example, 
and  pass  the  river  by  the  luidge  ;  and  the  Scots,  whom  he  represents 
as  fondly  imagining  he  would  do  so,  evidently  entertained  no  such 
idea,  because  they  bomt  the  bridge  to  prevent  him  from  passing  the 


Much  as  I  respect  the  ability  of  Dr  Lingard,  I  cannot  altt^tlier 
acquit  him  of  prejudice  in  Iugnarrativ«of  SeotUshaffurs.    Speaking, 
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p.  328,  Tol.  iii.,  of  the  eonditjona  ofiered  by  Edw»rd  to  Coiii;ii,  Ou 
Bishop  of  Glugow,  Sir  Simon  Fruer,  uid  the  lest,  he  add*, — "  Wbcn 
the  reat  of  his  conntiymeti  made  tbeii  peww  with  Eog^Und,  hit  (that 
is,  Wall&ce's)  interests  were  not  forgotten.  It  ma  agreed,  tbf  k 
alto  might  pat  himself  on  the  pleunre  and  gntoe  of  the  king,  if  be 
thonght  proper;"  and  be  adds  this  note — "Et  quant  a  Hodmu 
Ouilliam  de  Gakyi  est  accord^  qn'il  se  mette  en  la  Tolnnte,  et  en  li 
grace  notre  le  Seignenr  le  Roi,  si  Ini  semble  qae  bon  uit-"  i^i 
Hailea,  "  thinks  it  doabtfol,  whether  the  words  '  si  lai  sembla '  itbr 
to  WaUace  or  the  king  ;  bnt  they  eridently  nfer  to  WaUaee.  7I< 
oj^  u  Mai&  M  tA«  MSM  sMHiMr  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgaw,  the  Stewiri, 
&c.  'si  lonr  semble  que  bon  soU.'"  By  these  expressiiHU  of  tlM 
historian,  the  reader  might  be  led  to  beliere,  that  Edward's  eondnct 
to  his  Scottish  rebels  was  not  nngeneroos  or  harsh  ;  and  tbsl  lo 
Wallace,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  terms  were  ofiered  as  to  ibi 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  This  is  the  impression  made  by  the  woidi, 
"it  was  Offreai  that  he  aUo,"  and  by  the  observation,  "  the  offer  is 
made  in  the  same  manner."  Bnt  it  is  proved  by  a  state  paper  pab- 
Ushed  in  Piynne's  Edward  the  First,  pp.  1119, 1120,  that  to  Comjo, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Sir  Kmon  Fraser,  and  the  rest,  Edwiid 
expressly  stipulated,  "that  their  life  and  liaiU  thould  ft«  jo/e— "w* 
they  ehould  not  tujtr  punishment  or  Iok  thtir  MfofM— and  that  tha 
ransom  they  should  pay,  and  the  fines  to  be  levied  on  them  for  tbeir 
misdemeanors,  should  be  referred  by  tbem  to  the  good  pleasuR  <» 
the  king."  This  last  condition  related  only  to  Comyn,and  those 'bo 
surrendered  tbemselves  along  with  him.  Wishart  the  Bishif  '^ 
Glasgow,  Sic  Sunon  Fraser,  James  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  Jolu> 
Soulis,  and  a  few  others,  were  promised  security  for  life  and  limb, 
freedom  from  imprisonment,  and  that  tliey  shonld  not  loss  their 
lands ;  bnt,  according  to  their  degrees  of  guilt  in  Edward's  mind,  t 
fine  of  more  or  less  extent,  and  a  banishment  for  a  longer  or  sboTttr 
time,  was  Inflicted  on  them ;  wliich  conditions  they  were  to  accepii 
no  donbt,  "  if  to  them  seemed  proper;"  "ri  UmrMaMe  jw&w  **•*■ 
And  what,  by  the  same  authentic  deed,  was  promised  to  Wallw*' 
The  terms  were,  an  uneondilional  mrrender  of  hinttlf  to  Ihe  mS  sm 
mercji  cfihe  king,  terms  which  every  man  knows  were  almost  eqwM- 
lent  to  a  declaration,  that  he  was  doomed  to  be  executed  the  monwDt 
he  was  taken ;  and  yet  Dr  Lingard  gravely  tells  us,  "  Walla**  > 
interests  were  not  forgotten,"  Had  he  tamed  to  Langtoft,  p-  32*i 
he  would  have  found,  that  Wallace  did,  like  the  rest,  propoM  to 
surrender  himself,  on  the  asaarance  of  safety  in  life,  limbs,  ana 
estate  ;  but  that  Edward  cursed  him  by  the  fiend  for  a  traitor,  and 
set  a  price  of  three  hundred  marks  on  bis  head.      This  «>•  *" 
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Attention  to  hia  intoreits  with  wbich,  we  nwy  prasume,  he  wuuld 
willingly  have  diapeiuei]. 

Lbttbb  S,  page  108. 
Tli«  best,  and  evidently  the  most  ftutheutic,  occoimta  of  thia 
memorable  ni^e,  are  to  be  found  in  Langtoft's  Chionicle,  in  Heming- 
ford,  Triret,  and  Walaingham.  Hath.  Westminster,  in  hi«  turgid 
work,  entitled  the  Flowers  of  History,  has  given  ua  a  lengthy  narra- 
tire,  interwoven  with  speeches  of  his  own  composition,  which  ha 
puts  into  the  month,  of  Edward.  The  last  scene  of  the  surrender  of 
Olifant  is  in  King  Cambyses*  vein ;  but  there  is  a  great  want  of 
keeping  in  Hathew's  compoution.  Edward,  on  receiving  the  sup- 
pliants, and  hearing  their  appeal  to  his  marcy,  tells  them,  it  is  his 
pleasure  that  they  should  be  hanged  and  quartered ;  after  which  he 
bursts  into  tears.  The  names  of  the  leaders  in  this  defence  of  Stirling 
ate  preserved  in  Rymet.    They  are  the  following : — 

Domini  WiUielmns  Olyford,  Domini  Andreas  Wycbard, 

WUlielmus  de  Dnpplyn,  Godefridns  le  BotUler, 

mUites,  Johannes  le  Naper, 

Fergus  de  Ardrossao,  Willielmus  le  Scherere, 

Bobinus  de  Ardrossan,  Hugo  le  Botiller, 

frater  ejus,  Joannes  de  Kulgas, 

'WiUielmns  de  Ramseya,  Willielmus  de  Anont, 

Hago  de  Ramseya,  Robertus  de  Ranfru, 

Radulfus  de  Haleburton,  Walterus  Taylleo, 

Thomas  de  Knellhnlle,  Simon  Larmerer, 

Thomas  LelUy,  Prater WillielmusdeKethordinia 

Patricius  de  Polleworche,  Sanoli  Dominici  Prsdicatomm, 

Ungo  Olyhrd,  Frater  Petnis  de  Edereston  da 

Waltems  Olyfard,  domo  de  Kelson  ordinis  Sancti 

Willielmus  Gyfiord,  Benedict!. 
Alanna  de  Vypont, 

Rymer,  Focdera,  new  edit.  p.  0G6. — The  capitnlation  is  dated 
July  24, 1304. 

LerTBit  T,  page  201. 

The  fact,  that  Wallace's  four  quarters  were  sent  to  different  parts 
of  Scotland  and  England,  is  mentioned  by  most  ancient  historians; 
but  1  find  the  notice  of  the  towns  to  which  they  were  aent  in 
the  MS.  Chron.  of  Lanercost,  a  valuable  historical  relic,  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  (Cotton  Library,  Claudian, 
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D.  vii.  Art.  IS.*)  iome  extracU  from  wtiich  were  commimlcBted  bj 
Mr  Ellis  to  Dr  Jamieson.  See  Pceliminiay  Remuka  to  Wallace, 
p.  12.  This  is  the  pasaage — "CaptuB  fuit  WUlelmus  Waleia  per 
unum  ScottDin,  scilicet  per  Dominum  Johannem  de  Hentiphe,  et 
nsque  London  ad  Regem  addDctiu,  et  adjudicfttnm  fuit  quod  &fthe- 
retur,  et  fraapenderetQr,  et  decollAretur,  et  membratim  divideretur, 
et  quod  viscera  ejus  comburereDtnr,  quod  fautum  eit;  et  suspeDsain 
est  caput  ejus  super  pontem  London,  armus  autem  dexter  super 
pontem  Novi  Caatri  super  Tynam,  et  armua  rinister  apud  Berwicnm, 
pes  antem  dexter  apnd  villam  Sancti  Johannis,  et  pes  sinister  apud 
Aberdene."  FoL  211.  See  also  "Illnstntions  of  Scottish  History," 
p.  M,  edited  by  Joseph  Stevenson,  Esq.,  a  Talnsble  work  presented  to 
the  Haitlaud  Club,  by  Hr  SUven  of  Folmadie. 


Letter  U,  page  202, 

Lord  Hailes  was  fond  of  displsying  liis  ingenuity  in  whitewashing 
dubious  characters ;  and  his  note  upon  Sir  John  Menteith  ia  SiU  instance 
of  this.  He  represents  the  fact,  that  his  friend  Menl«itli  betrayed 
Wallace  to  the  English,  as  founded  upon  popular  tradition,  and  the 
romance  of  Blind  Harry,  Wallace's  rhyming  biographer ;  whom,  lis 
adds,  every  historian  copies,  but  none  but  Sir  Rol>ert  Sibbald  ventures 
to  quote ;  and,  in  his  Correctiona  and  Additions,  he  observes,  that 
"his  Apology  for  Menteith  has  been  received  with  wonderful  diaap- 
probation  by  many  readers,  because  it  contradicts  vulgar  traditions, 
and  that  roost  respectable  authority.  Blind  Harry." 

In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  t!ie  fact  of  Wallace  being 
betrayed  and  taken  by  Sir  John  Menteith  is  corroborated  by  a  mass 
of  ancient  historical  authority,  both  from  English  and  Scottish  writers, 
mperior  to  what  perhaps  could  be  brought  for  most  other  events  in 
our  history  ;  and  that  as  these  writers  lived  long  be/ore  Blind  Harry, 
he  may  have  copied  from  them,  but  it  is  impossible  they  conld  have 
copied  from  him.  I  shall  shortly  give  the  English  and  Scottish  autho- 
rities for  the  fact,  and  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  inferences. 

We  have  already  seen,  from  tho  last  note,  that  the  Chronicle  of 
Lanercost  Priory,  a  valuable  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  preserved 
in  the  Britisli  Museum,  Claudinn  D,  vii,  13,  and  now  printed  by  the 
Maitland  Club,  has  this  passage  : — "  Captus  fuit  Willelmus  Waleis 
per  trnuM  Scottum,  sdlket  per  Dominum  JohaTtnem  de  Mentipht,  et 
usque  London  ad  Kegem  ndductus,  et  adjudicatum  fuit  quod  trahere- 
tnr,  et  suspenderetur,  et  decollarctur."  *     We  cannot  be  surprised 

'  Sioca  printed  by  tlie  Maitland  Club,  and  one  of  their  moat  valuable  works. 

*  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  p.  203. 
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that  Lord  Hailea  should  hare  been  ignorant  of  this  passage,  aa  he  tells 
us,  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  316,  ha  lisd  not  been  able  to  discoTsr  wheie  the 
MS.  Cliroaicle  of  LanercoEt  was  preEerved. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence,  of  Menteith's  having  seized  Wallace,  ia 
contained  in  Leiand's  extract  from  an  ancient  MS.  Chronicle,  which 
Uailes  has  elsewhere  quoted.  I  mean  the  Scala  Chronicle,  preserved 
in  Corpus  Christi  Libraiy,  Csmbridge.  *  In  Leland's  Collect,  vol.  L 
p.  611,  we  have  this  passage  from  the  Chronicle  :  — "  Wylliam  JVal^i 
teat  taken  of  the  CowtU  of  Menteth  about  GUakow,  and  sent  to  King 
Edward,  and  after  was  hangid,  drawn,  and  quarterid,  at  London." 
This  is  Leland's  translation  of  the  passage,  which  in  all  probability  is 
much  more  full  and  satisfactory  in  the  original.  Yet  it  is  qnite  satis- 
factory as  to  Henteith's  gnilt. 

The  next  English  authority  is  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  which  Hailes 
has  himself  quoted  in  his  Notes  and  Corrections,  vol.  ii.  p.  346.  It  is 
curious,  and,  as  to  Menteith's  guilt,  perfectly  conclusive :  — 

Sir  Jon  of  Meoelest  sewed  Wiilitkni  so  nehi, 
He  took  him  whea  he  wead  lest,  on  ayght  his  lemsD  bi ; 

That  wsB  thorght  tt«Bon  of  JhIc  Scbort  bia  maa  ; 
He  was  the  encbeson,  that  Sir  Jan  bd  him  nani. — P.  329. 

We  learn  from  this,  that  Sir  John  Hentaith  prevailed  upon  Wallace's 
servant^  Jack  Short,  to  betray  his  master;  and  came,  under  cover  of 
night,  and  seized  him  in  bed,  "his  leman  by,"  and  when  he  had  no 
suspicion  of  what  wss  to  happen.  How  Hailes,  after  quoting  this 
passage,  which  was  written  more  than  two  centuries  before  Blind 
Harry,  should  have  presented  this  poor  minstrel  as  the  only  original 
authority  for  the  guilt  of  Kenteith,  is  indeed  difficult  to  determine. 

Fordun,  who  must  have  been  bom  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Robert  the  First,  received  materials  for  his  history  from  Wardlaw 
bishop  of  Glasgow.  This  prelate  died  in  1386.  Say  that  Fordun 
concluded  his  history  in  1376,  ten  years  before  Wardlaw's  death,  it 
will  follow  that  it  was  ninety-four  years  before  the  poem  of  Blind 
Harry,  the  date  of  whose  poem  is  somewhere  about  1470.  Let  ns 
hear  how  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  Wallace  :  — 

"Anno  Domim  M.CCCV.,  Willelmns  Wallace  per  Johannem  <Je 
Menteth  fraudulenter  et  prodicionaliler  capitur,  Regi  Angliie  traditur, 
Londoniis  dcmembratur."    Vol.  iv.  p.  996. 

Winton,  against  whose  credit  as  a  historical  authority  Hailes  could 
not  posubly  have  objected,  finished  his  Chronicle  in  1418,  fifty-two 

^  Siuea  printed  by  tha  Maltland  Club.    The  passage  will  be  fbuud,  p.  126. 
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yean  before  Bliad  Hury'a  poem  wu  writteo.    Yet  Wiuton  thus 
Bpeakf  of  the  captaitt  of  Wallaee,  vol.  ii.  p.  130  ; — 

"  A  thoniuid  thre  handjr  Mid  tha  tjtt  jcra 
Etter  the  bf  rth  of  our  Iiord  dere, 
Sekyrt  Jon  o/Me»UA  i»  Aa  dajU 
Tnk  in  Qluoo  Will&me  WkkjB." 

And  the  cliaptei  where  thie  ie  mentiooed  u  entitled — 

Qaken  Jkon  of  MenlsA  in  Aif  dayU, 
DinamU  gnd  Willame  WtJtja. 

Bower,  the  contbuator  of  FordnD,  and  who  possMaed  bis  mana- 
•cripto,  wM  bom  in  1386,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  pabliahed 
his  continuation  about  1447,  sixtj-two  jears  before  Blind  Harry's 
poem.  He  preservea,  however,  the  very  words  of  his  master,  Fotdon, 
OS  to  the  guilt  of  Menteith,  and  afterwards  refers  to  him  in  soiim 
additions  of  his  own,  as  the  acknowledged  traitor  who  had  eeixed 
Wallace.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  24S. 

With  these  authors  —  Fordun,  Winton,  and  Bower — Lord  Uules 
was  intimately  acquainted.  He  has,  indeed,  quoted  the  last  of  them. 
Bower,  on  the  margin.  He  mnst  have  known  that  they  were  dead 
before  the  author  of  the  Metrical  Romance  of  Wallace  was  bom. 
Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  281.  And  yet  he  laboDis  to  persuade  the  reader 
that  the  tale  of  Wallace's  capture  by  Menteith  rests  on  the  single  and 
respectable  authority  of  Blind  Harry  ]  He  has  also  remarked,  that 
he  has  yet  to  learn  that  Menteith  had  ever  any  intercourse  or  friend- 
ship and  familiarity  with  Wallace.  Whether  there  was  any  friendship 
or  familiarity  between  Menteith  and  Wallace  is  not  easily  discovered, 
and  is  of  little  consequence ;  yet  that  Menteith  acted  in  concert  with 
Wallace,  and  roust  therefore  have  had  intercourse  with  him,  is  proved 
by  the  following  passage  from  Bower,  preserved  in  the  RelaUonea 
Arnaldi  Blair  : — "In  hoc  ipso  anno  (1298)  viz.  28diemensisAugusti, 
DominuB  Wallas,  Scotite  cnatos,  cum  Johanne  Grahame,  et  Johanna 
de  Menteith,  militibns  necnon,  Alexandro  Scrymgeour,  Constabulario 
viUc  de  Dundee  et  vexillario  Scotix,  cum  quinqnagentis  militibna 
armatis,  rebelles  Gallovldienses  punierunt,  qni  Regis  Anglic  et 
Cnminorum  partibus  sine  aliqao  jure  steterunt." ' 

Having  ^ven  these  authorities,  all  of  them  prior  to  Blind  Harry, 

'  Dr  Jamleson,  in  his  Notei  on  Wallace,  p.  403,  has  ably  oonhated  the 
■ceptioiim  of  Hailes  m  to  Menteith.  Tbe  above  passage  is  quoted  from  ths 
Retationai  Amaldi  Blair,  and  seams  t«  have  bseii  a  part  of  Bewer's  additions 
to  Fotdan. 
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it  ii  unneecaury  to  give  tb«  testimony  of  ttw  more  modem  wiit«n. 
The  ancient  writers  prove  inconteatably,  that  Sir  John  de  Menteitb, 
A  Scottish  baron,  who  had  served  along  with  and  under  Wallace 
sgainBt  the  English,  deserted  hie  country,  swore  homage  to  Edward, 
and  employed  a  servant  of  Wallace  to  betray  his  master  into  his 
hands  ;  that  be  seized  Mm  in  bed,  and  delivered  him  to  Edward,  by 
whom  be  was  instantly  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged.  Yet  all  these 
cireumstances  are  omitted  by  Lord  Hailes,  who  appears  surprised 
that  vulgar  tradition  should  continue  from  century  to  century  to 
execrate  the  memory  of  inch  a  man. 

Dr  Lingard,  in  bis  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  328,  32S, 
has  attempted  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  Wallace.  He  remarks, 
that  he  sn^>ects  he  owes  his  celebrity  as  much  to  hit  teeevtion 
as  to  his  exploits ;  that  of  all  the  Scottish  chieftains  who  deserved 
and  experienced  the  enmity  of  Edward,  he  alone  perished  on  the 
gallows  ;  and  that  on  this  account  his  fate  monopolized  the  sympathy 
of  his  conntrymen,  who  revered  him  as  the  martyr  of  their  indepen- 
dence ;  he  represents  the  accounts  of  his  strength,  gallantry,  and 
patriotic  efforts,  SB  given  by  Scottish  writers  who  lived  a  century  or 
two  after  his  death,  and  who,  therefore,  were  of  no  credible  authority  ; 
and  he  concludes  with  an  eulogy  on  the  clemency  of  Edward,  who 
did  not  forget  the  interests  of  Wallace  when  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
made  their  peace  vrith  England.  These  observations  will  not  bear 
examination ;  for,  first,  it  is  a  mistake  to  say,  that  of  all  the  Scottish 
chieftains  who  deserved  Edward's  enmity,  Wallace  was  the  only  one 
who  perished  on  the  gallows.  Sir  Nigel  Bmce,  Sir  Christopher  Seton, 
John  Seton,  the  Eari  of  Athole,  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  Sir  Herl»rt  de 
Horham,  Thomas  Boys,  Sir  David  Inchmartin,  Sir  John  de  Somer- 
ville,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Alexander  Bmce,  both  brothers  of  the  king, 
and  Sir  Reginald  Crawfnrd,  were  all  hanged  by  E^lward's  orders  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1306,  within  a  year  of  the  execution  of  Wallace.' 
So  utterly  untenable  is  the  gronnd  on  which  Dr  Lingard  has  founded 
his  conjecture,  that  Wallace  owes  his  celebrity  "  to  his  execution." 

His  next  nmark  is  equally  unfortunate.  The  writers  who  have 
given  us  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Wallace  did  not  live,  as  he 
imagines,  a  century  oi  two  after  his  death.  John  de  Fordun,  whom 
the  historian,  in  his  note  on  p.  328,  includes  amongst  these  writer^  was 
bom,  aa  ws  have  said,  early  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  He 
certainly  received  materiab  for  his  history  from  Bishop  Wardlaw, 
who  died  in  1386.  If  we  suppose  that  he  began  his  history  thirty 
years  before,  and  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  commenced 

>  See  npra,  p,  226-380  incluiive. 
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writing,  thi*  will  give  oa  1326  for  tbe  year  of  his  biith.  So  that 
Fordnu  wfu  born  twenty-one  yeaTB  after  WaUace's  exeentjon.  Even 
Id  tbe  moot  favourabls  possible  way  in  nbich  the  calculation  can  be 
taken,  Fordnu  wrote  his  tiistoiy  only  eighty-one  yean  after  Wallace's 
execntion  ;  and  taking  fifty  as  the  average  Ufe,  it  will  fallow  be 
wae  bom  only  thirty-one  yean  after  that  erent.  Winton  finished  his 
history  in  1418.  He  was  bom  pToliably  not  mora  than  fifty  or  uxtj 
years  after  Wallace's  death,  and  might  hare  reedred  bis  infonnation 
from  old  men  who  had  known  him. 

As  to  Dr  Lmgard's  praise  of  tbe  clemency  of  Edward  towards 
Wallace,  the  nnsnbstantial  groonda  on  which  it  is  foonded  hare  been 
already  noticed  ;'  bnt  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  this  historian'a 
whole  account  of  Wallace  does  little  joatice  to  this  great  man.  He 
b^ins  by  throwing  a  donbt  over  his  early  history.  "  Historians 
conjectnie,"  be  says,  "  that  Wallace  was  bom  at  Paisley ;  and  they 
assert,  that  his  hostility  to  the  English  originated  more  in  the  neceadty 
of  seif-preaerratfon  than  the  lore  of  hb  country.  He  had  committed 
a  marder,  and  fled  from  the  pursnit  of  jnetice  to  the  woods."  Snch 
may  be  the  vague  asaerlion  of  the  Englieh  historians ;  bnt  Bower, 
an  excellent  authority,  intimates  a  contrary  opinion.  He  aaaeris^ 
that  Wallace's  hostility  to  the  English  arose  from  his  despair  at 
beholding  the  oppresuon  of  his  lelations  and  eonnttymen,  and  the 
aerritnde  and  misery  to  wUch  they  were  subjected.  Fordnn  a  Goodal, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  1S9. 

He  next  obserres,  that  aft«r  tbe  snipriae  of  Ormesby  the  Justiciary, 
by  Wallace  and  Douglas,  other  independent  chieftains  arose  in  diil«- 
rent  counties^  who  massacred  the  RngUnti,  and  ctoapelled  theii  own 
countrymen  to  fight  under  their  standards.  These  other  independent 
ehteftuns  are  unknown  to  the  contemporary  historiana,  English  or 
Soot^^.  But  they  do  not  appear  upon  the  stage  without  a  use.  On 
the  ccatraty,  they  first  multiply,  like  Falstaff's  men  in  buckram, 
"  into  nnmerons  parties,"  and  then  act  a  principal  part  in  the  next 
sentence ;  for  the  historian  goes  cm  to  obseire,  "  that  tbe  origin  and 
progress  of  lAa«  numenma  partiet  had  been  Tiewed  with  secret 
satisfaction  by  the  Steward  of  Scotbnd  and  Wisbart  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  who  dotermined  to  collect  them  into  one  body,  and  to  gire 
their  efiwrts  one  common  direction.  Declaring  themselres  the  assertora 
of  Scottish  independence,  tliey  inrited  the  different  leaden  to  rally 
around  them ;  and  the  rommona  was  otieyed  by  Wallace  and  Douglas, 
by  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  and  Sir  Richard 
Lundy."    Vol.  iii.  p.  30£.    This  last  sentence  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can 

■  Page  471,  note  R. 
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discoTflr,  a  ihadoir  of  historical  antliority  to  nipport  it.  The  numerous 
independent  putiee  &nd  chieftuns  who  rose  in  different  conntJea ;  the 
secret  Batiefootion  with  which  they  were  contemplated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gla^ow  and  the  High-steward ;  their  determination  to  coUect 
them  into  one  body,  and  to  give  them  one  common  direction  ;  their 
declaring  themselveB  the  assettors  of  Scottish  independence ;  their 
■ammonB  to  the  different  leaders  to  rally  round  them,  and  the  prompt 
obedience  of  this  sununons  by  Wallace,  Donglas,  and  the  rest — are 
not  facta,  but  the  ririd  imaginations  of  the  historian  :  and  the  impres- 
sion they  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  appears  to  me  to  be  one 
totally  different  from  the  truth.  The  Steward  aad  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  are  the  patriot  chiefs  under  whom  Douglas  and  Wallace,  and 
many  other  independent  chieftains,  consent  to  act  for  the  recovery  of 
Scottish  freedom,  and  Wallace  sinke  down  into  the  humble  partisan, 
whose  talents  are  directed  by  their  superior  authority  and  wisdom. 
Now,  the  fact  was  just  the  reverse  of  this.  The  Stewart  and  Wishart, 
encouraged  by  the  successes  of  Wallace  and  Douglas,  joined  th«T 
party,  and  acted  along  with  them  in  their  attempt  to  free  Scotland  ; 
bat  neither  Fordun,nor  Winton,  nor  Bower,give  us  the  slightest  ground 
to  think  that  they  acted  a  principal  part,  or  any  thing  like  a  principal 
part,  in  oiganizing  the  first  rising  against  Edward.  On  the  contrary, 
these  historians,  along  with  Trivet  and  Walsingham,  Tyrrel  and 
Carte,  ascribe  the  riung  to  Wallace  alone,  whose  early  success  first 
caused  him  to  be  joined  by  Douglas,  and  afterwards  by  the  Bishop 
and  the  Steward,  along  with  Undsay,  Moray,  and  Lundy.  Indeed, 
instead  of  playing  the  part  ascribed  to  them  by  Dr  Lingaid,  the 
patriotism  of  the  Steward  and  the  Bishop  was  of  that  lukewarm  and 
ahort-lired  kind  which  little  deserres  the  name.  It  did  not  outlive 
eight  weeks,  and  they  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  desert  Wallace 
and  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  attack  upon  Ormesby  the  Justiciary 
took  place  some  time  in  May  1297  ;  and  on  the  Sth  of  July  of  the 
some  year  did  Bishop  Wisharii  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Irvine,  by 
which  he  and  the  other  Scottish  barons,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Wallace,  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  submitted  to  Edward. 
The  historian's  other  hero,  the  High-steward,  who  is  brought  in  to 
divide  the  glory  with  Wallace,  was  actually  in  the  English  service  at 
the  battle  of  Stirling  ;  and  although  he  secretly  favoured  the  Scottish 
cause,  he  did  not  openly  join  with  his  oountrymen  till  he  saw  the 
entire  destmction  of  Surrey's  army.  I  may  remark,  in  concluding 
this  note,  that  the  idea  of  an  attack  upon  Wallace,  and  an  eulogy  of 
the  clemency  of  Edward,  was  perhaps  suggested  by  Carte,  vol.  ii.  p. 
290  ;  but  his  clumsy  and  absurd  argument  is  discarded,  and  a  more 
ii^nious  hypothesis  is  substituted  in  its  place.     On  reading  over 
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Hemingfotd  again,  I  find  one  «xpr«aHon  vhich  may  perhap*  h«v« 
bad  aoDM  weight  with  Dt  lingud.  This  historian  rafs,  ipeftking  of 
Bruce,  p.  ]2<^  thkt  he  joined  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  the  Steward, 
"  qni  tocius  mall  fabricatores  exstiterant."  Yet  this  is  inconsistent 
with  his  own  account  in  p.  118,  and  la  not  corrobonted,  as  &r  sa  I 
know,  by  any  other  historian.  The  reader  will  find  some  additional 
remarks  in  vindication  of  Henteith  in  my  friend  Mr.  Napier's  excellent 
Life  of  his  great  ancestor,  the  Inventor  of  the  Logarithms,  p.  S27-A34. 

Lbtter  V,  p.  216. 
A  HS.  in  the  Cottonian,  VitelL  A  xz,  entitled,  "  Historia  Anglie 
a  Bmto  ad  ann.  1348,"  hae  this  paossge :  "  Anno  1306,  Kal.  Feb. 
Robertiu  de  Bros  ad  ngnnm  Scotis  aspirans,  nobUem  vimm,  J,  de 
Comyn,  quod  em  proditlonl  noluit  assentire,  in  Eccleua  fratmm 
mlnonim  de  Dumfrea  Interfecit ;  et  in  festo  annnntlatlonb  ^^iglnis^ 
glorioae  in  Ecdeala  Canonlcoram  regnlarinm  de  Scone,  per  Comi- 
tissam  de  Bohan,  se  fecit  In  regem  Scotis  solemniter  coronari.  Nam 
gernumns  predicts  camitisse,  cui  hoc  ofBciam  jure  iiereditario  com- 
petebat,  tunc  abmna  in  Anglia  morabatur.  Hanc  Comitissam  eodem 
anno  Anglt  ceperont,  et  in  quadam  domuncula  lignea  saper  mnnim 
Castri  Berwyki  posuerunt,  at  earn  posaent  conepicere  transeontes." 
The  original  order  of  Edward  for  the  Imprisonment  of  the  Connt«sa 
of  Bnehan  u  to  be  found  in  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  11.  p.  1014.  Lord 
Hulea  treata  the  tale  of  the  Countess  of  Buchan's  criminal  pasuon 
for  Bruce  with  ridicule.  If,  however,  we  admit  the  fact,  that  the 
Countess  of  Buchan,  whose  brother  was  in  the  English  Interest,  and 
whose  hoaband,  according  to  Hemingford,  toL  1.  p.  221,  w»s  so 
enraged  that  he  sought  to  kill  her  for  her  treason,  did,  alone  and 
unatscompanied,  repair  to  Scone,  and  there  crown  Bruce,  it  seems  to 
give  some  countenance  to  the  story  of  her  entertaining  a  passion  for 
the  king.  The  circumatance  that  nothing  of  tlds  second  coronation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  historiansr  Barbour,  Winton,  or  Fordnn, 
rather  confirms  than  weakens  the  suspldon. 

Lbttbr  W,  p^  227. 
"  Hanc  antem  Comitissam  eodem  anno  ab  Anglicis  eapUm  com 
quidam  perimere  voluissent,  non  permiNt  rex,  sed  in  domuncula 
qoadam  lignea  super  murum  Castri  Berewlci  poaita  est,  ut  possent 
earn  transeontes  conqiiceie."  Trivet,  p.  342. — Lord  Hailes,  vol.  II. 
p.  10,  has  given  an  elaborate  note,  to  prove  the  Imposribility  of  there 
being  any  truth  in  Hath.  Westminater's  assertion,  p.  465,  "  that  the 
conntess  was  in  open  day  suspended  at  Berwick  in  a  atone  and  iron 
chamber,  formed  like  a  crown,  as  a  gaze  to  all  paaaengars."     Ha 
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quotei  the  order  preaerred  in  the  Fcedera,  vol.  li.  p.  1014,  and  then 
observes,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  story  related  by  Math.  'West- 
minster. I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  such  inconBiet«ncy ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  one  seems  completely  to  corroborate  the  other.  The 
place  of  confinement,  as  described  in  the  express  words  of  Edward, 
is  "  to  be  a  oage  constructed  in  <m«  of  tht  turrett  of  tie  cattle  of  Ber- 
wiet,  latticed  with  wood,  cross-barred,  and  secured  with  iron,  in 
which  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  or  his  deputy,  shoU  pnt  the 
ConnfesB  of  Bnchan."  Lord  Hailes  observes,  that  "to  those  who 
have  no  noUon  of  any  cags  but  one  for  a  parrot  or  &  sqalrrel,  hong 
ont  ftt  a  window,  he  despoin  of  rendering  this  mandate  intelligible." 
I  know  not  what  called  forth  this  qnerulous  remark  ;  but  any  one 
who  has  observed  the  turrets  of  the  ancient  Scottish  castles,  which 
hnng  like  cages,  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  and  within  one  of  which 
the  countess's  age  was  t«  l>e  CDnstmcted,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand the  tyrannical  directions  of  Edward,  and  the  passage  of  Mathew 
Westminster.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  his  text.  Lord 
Hailes  has  wholly  omitted  to  notice  the  severity  of  Edward  the  First 
to  the  Countess  of  Bnohan,  idmply  stating,  that  she  was  committed 
to  close  confinement  in  England,  and  chancterizing  Edward's  orders 
as  being  ridicnlonsly  minnte.  Dr  Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p.  S77,  softens 
the  severity  of  Edward  by  a  suppositbn  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Edward's  order. 

Lbtteb  X,  page  229. 
We  know,  by  the  evidence  of  a  remission  under  the  Great  Seal, 
commnnicated  fay  Mr  Thomson,  the  Deputy-clerk-register,  to  Dr 
Jamieson,  that  the  delivery  of  Sir  Christopher  Seton  to  the  English 
was  imputed  to  Sir  Gilbert  de  'Carrick,  but,  npon  investigation,  not 
al together  jnstly,  "  minnsjnste  ut  verius  intelleximus  ;"  and  the  same 
i«mi^on  proves,  that  the  castle  of  Lochdon  was,  by  the  same  knight, 
Sir  Gilbert  de  Carrick,  delireted  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Mr 
Thomson  connders  the  remission  as  showing  for  certain  that  Sir 
Christopher  had  taken  refuge  in  the  casUe  of  Lochdon,  of  which  Sir 
CHlbart  de  Carrick  was  hereditary  keeper ;  but  this  is  rather  a  strong 
in&reiicethan  a  oertunty.  The  conjecture  of  the  Statistical  Account, 
voL  xL  No.  4.  Pariah  of  Urr,  in  favour  of  the  castle  of  Loch  Urr, 
seems  to  be  supported  by  pretty  plausible  evidence. 

Lerxb  Y,  p.  231. 

Dr  Lingard  obserres  that  some  of  them  were  mnrderen.  I  know 
not  on  what  authority  he  uses  the  plural  "  some  of  them."  Sir 
Christopher  de  Seton,  indeed,  is  represented  by  Hcmingford,  p.  219, 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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aa  hftving  e^n  Comyn'B  brother,  Sii  Robert ;  and  Trivet,  p.  34£, 
poiuts  to  the  Bome  thing  in  the  sratenct^  "nsqne  Dmnfries  a\A 
qaendam  militem  de  parte  It«gis  ocdderat;"  but  the  htstoriBna, 
Bubonr  and  Fordun,  say  nothing  of  it ;  and  I  snapect  that  all  that 
can  be  proved  against  Seton,  ia  the  being  present  with  Robert  Braca 
when  ha  stabbed  CooiTn.  Indeed,  one  MS.  of  Triret  Bays  that  Seton 
was  condemned  on  account  of  a  murder  committed  in  a  chnrch  mth 
Aw  eameM.  See  Trivet,  p.  345,  and  the  various  readings  at  the 
bottom.  As  to  the  others,  I  am  not  aware  of  a  sii^Ie  act  of  murder 
which  can  be  brong:ht  against  them,  on  the  authority  either  of  English 
or  of  Scottish  historians.  The  fealty  awom  to  Edward  was  extorted 
from  them  either  by  fetters,  imprisonment,  confiscation,  or  the  fear  of 
death. 

LsTrBR  Z,  page  260. 

Lord  Hallea  has  been  mialed  by  Rymer,  who  has  Brroneonslj 
placed  a  deed  enUtled  "  Gilbertus  Comes  Gloucestrie  Capitanens  pro 
Expeditione  ScoUk,"  on  the  9d  December,  1309,  instead  of  130a 
He  conjectures  that  the  siege  was  raised.  We  may,  perhaps,  infer 
the  contrary,  from  the  orders  issued  by  Edward,  on  the  13th  of  Hay, 
ISOd,  to  most  parts  of  Elugland,  and  to  Ireland  also,  to  provide  com, 
malt,  pea^  beans,  and  wine,  for  bis  various  castles  in  Scotland  ;  and, 
in  the  enumeration  of  these,  Rutherglen  is  not  included.  The  castles 
menUoncdate,  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Stirling-,  Edinburgh,  Banff,  Perth, 
Dundee,  Dnmfries,  Caeriaverock,  and  Ayr.  Rotuli  Scotia,  m.  x.  p.  63. 
Forfar  is  also  mentioned,  in  a  document  dated  9d  December,  1308^  as 
being  at  the  time  in  possession  of  the  English. 


LtrrrBBs  AA,  p.  271. 

Hume  has  mistaken  the  numbers  of  the  English  army  who  fought 
at  Banuockbum,  and  has  been  corrected  by  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  41.  Dr 
Lingard  has  remarked,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact 
numbeiB  of  Edward's  army.  He  says  the  most  powerful  earls  did 
not  attend  ;  but  he  has  omitted  the  fact,  that  although  they  did  not 
come  in  person,  they  sent  their  knights  to  lead  their  vassals  into  the 
field,  and  perform  their  wonted  services.  We  may  infer  from  the 
mention,  in  the  English  historians,  of  the  absence  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  Surrey,  Arundel,  and  Lancaster,  that  if  any  of  the  other 
barons  or  counties  had  neglected  to  send  their  powers,  they  would 
have  noted  the  circuniBtance.  The  number  given  by  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii, 
p.  260,  is  a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  ia 
rather  under  than  above  the  fact. 
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LBTTHeg  BB,  page  27S. 

Potitum  tfAt  SeMiih  omg  at  the  Battle  i^  BonnoMwn.    Bg 
Donald  GampieO,  Lieut.  BJ*.  ttth  Begiment. 

The  Rev.  Mr  M'Giegor,  in  his  Statistical  Aocoant  of  StiTUngahire, 
published  t,  plan  of  the  battle  of  Bajmockbom,  drawn  by  a  militaiy 
en^neer,  in  which  the  left  wing  of  the  Scottish  armj  ia  made  to  rest 
on  a  small  brook  at  St  Niniane,  and  the  right  below  Grej~stael,  on  a 
Bm&ll  brook  which  raus  into  the  Bumock.  Mr  Tytler,  in  his  History 
of  Scotland,  represents  the  line  as  drawn  in  the  same  direction ;  but, 
.  aa  this  would  have  been  a  bad  position,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  as  it  does  not  agree  with  his  own  description  of  the  field,  I 
respectMly  b^  leave  to  submit  to  his  considei&tion  my  objections  tfl 
that  position,  and  my  reasons  for  beliering  that  the  Scottish  army,  at 
the  battle  of  Bannockbam,  was  drawn  up  in  a  totally  different 
direction. 

1.  The  above  position  does  not  cover  Stirling  cwtl«,  the  relief  of 
which  was  the  primary  object  of  the  English  army.' 

2.  The  front  of  the  above  position  is  not  "  covered "  by  any 
"marshes." 

3.  Neither  the  small  brook  at  St  Ninians,  the  small  brook  at  Grey- 
stael,  nor  even  the  river  Bannock  itself,  (any  where  above  Milton,) 
could  have  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  paaa^  of  an  army  in 
the  month  of  June.  The  front  and  flanks  of  the  Scottish  army 
would  have  been,  tlierefore,  wholly  unprotected  ;  so  that  the  English 
army  would  not  have  been  "  confined  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  ; " 
but,  on  the  contrary,  might  have  extended  itself  freely  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  Scottish  line,  and  for  beyond  both  its  flanks. 

4.  The  above  position,  instead  of  being  nn&vourable,  would  have 
been  every  way  favourable  for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry  ;  the  whole  ' 
ground  in  its  front  being  hard  and  firm,  and  no  where  too  steep  for  a 
charge.  Indeed,  the  steep  parts  of  the  field  are  mere  sloping  bonks 
and  would  run  not  parallel  with,  and  in  front  of,  but  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  battle. 

fi.  The  Coxe-hill  and  the  Gtllie's-hill  ore  separated  from  one  anothet 
by  a  deep  tgke^  and  a  narrow  plain,  which  was  interwcted,  until  within 
these  few  years,  with  quagmire  bogs,  and  rough  with  trees  and 
underwood.     This  ^he  and  plain   would  be  at  right  angles  to  the 

'  Tba  reader  is  reqaeeted  to  keep  before  him  the  ■coompmnjiBg  sketoh  of 
thegroand. 
'  "  A  rill  or  rivulet,  one  that  is  muslljr  dry  in  inrnmer."  —  Jamition, 
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right  ceutre  of  the  Scottish  army,  thus  exposing  it  to  the  eertamty 
of  being  attacked  aeparately,  and  cut  off  from  the  main  bodj  ;  » 
inllitarj  blunder  of  the  most  fatal  tendency. 

6.  The  bored  stone  which  marks  the  station  of  the  Brace's  standard, 
and  the  small  holm  on  which  De  Bohun  fell,  an  half  a  mile  in  front 
of  any  part  of  the  ahoTe  portion.  Would  the  Bruce  fix  his  standard, 
and  station  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  his  line,  half  a  mile 
in  front  of  his  line  of  bsttlsJ^ 

Taking  these  abjections  into  consideration,  I  feel  satufied  that  th« 
aboTO  noa  not  tlie  position  of  ttie  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  B«n- 
nockbum  ;  but  that,  on  ths  contrary,  it  was  formed  on  the  decliTity 
which  runs  aloug  the  eaert  side  of  the  marches  of  Halbert  and  Hilton  ; 
with  its  left  flank  resting  on  the  Bannock,  at  the  bead  east  of  Hilton 
mill,  and  its  right  on  the  south  end  of  the  deep  ^tt  which  wind* 
round  the  west  and  north  base  of  Coxe-hiU.  I  am  the  more  con- 
Tinced  of  this,  becaose  the  position  agrees  in  erery  particular  with 
the  historical  features  of  the  field  of  battle  M  described  by  Ur  I^tler 
in  his  History  of  Scotland. 

1.  The  river  Bannock,  from  the  bend  east  of  Milton  mill,  runs 
through  a  deep  and  nigged  ravine,  which  could  not  be  passed  by  the 
English  in  the  face  of  the  Scottish  army.  This  ravine  terminates  at 
the  carse  below  the  village  of  Bannockbnm,  where  Clifford  (in  the 
sketch)  is  repmaented  to  hare  crossed  the  rirer  with  his  plump  of 
spears.  But  although  a  small  party  might  have  eflrected  a  passage 
over  the  rirer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  doors,  &c.,  (which,  if  I 
recollect  Barbour's  statement,  are  sud  to  have  been  furnished  for 
that  purpose  the  night  before,  by  the  governor  of  Stirling  castle,)  yet 
tt  is  not  likely  that  large  masses  could  have  done  so,  otherwise  the 
English  columns  might  have  marched  over  the  caise  and  relieved  the 
castle  ;  thus  terminating  the  trace  before  striking  a  Uow  at  Bannock- 
burn.  There  is  no  reason  to  donbt,  therefor^  that  the  carse  was  at 
that  time  a  perfect  marsh,  altogether  incapable  of  being  traversed  by 
an  army.  Hence,  conudering  the  character  of  the  ravine,  (and  sup- 
posing the  carse,  thence  to  the  Forth,  incapable  of  being  inarched  over 
by  the  English  columns,)  the  left  flank  of  the  Scottish  army,  reeling 
on  that  ravine  at  the  bend  east  of  Milton  mill,  could  not  be  turned. 

2.  There  was  a  deep  ayle  and  a  narrow  plain,  (the  sur&we  (rf  which, 
until  within  these  few  yean,  was  intersected  with  quagmire  tx^it,  aad 
roogh  with  trees  and  underwood,)  running  north  between  the  Gillie 

'  The  ancient  ford  over  the  Baoaock,  and  the  spot  where  De  Bohan 
(ell,  are  zoarked  with  a  *  on  the  bud-sketeh  of  the  field ;  and  the  bored 
■tone,  in  the  centre  of  the  Bruce'e  reserre,  le  also  marked  en  it  wiHi  an  S 
(sea  Sketoh.) 
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4ikd   the  Cox«-hilb.     Henc«,  the  right  flui3c  of  the  Scottish  army, 
supposing  it  to  rest  upon  tlie  lOQth  end  of  that  tyie,  could  not  b« 

3.  The  Gillie's-hill  is  diTided  by  a.  deep  hollow,  whioh  runs  throngh 
the  middle  of  it  fiom  east  to  west.  Here  the  undisciplined  or  inferior 
dans  weve  placed  in  ambush.  The  word  OHlie,  which  is  now  under- 
stood to  mean  a  half^^rown  boy,  01  a  eallan,  was  of  old  applied  to 
ev«ry  person  subordinate  to,  or  in  attendance  upon,  a  gentlemsn-  An 
army  sabordinatc  to  another  army,  might,  in  the  more  ancient  sense 
of  the  word,  be  called  the  army  of  "  QHUet.''  John  Lom  applies  the 
word  to  a  party  of  U'Donalda,  who  were  employed  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Keppoch  in  the  leTenteenth  century.  He  describes  them  as  "  a  lofty 
banner  of  bUck-h«aded  OUUet."  In  a  state  of  society  where  all  men 
carried  anna,  it  may  easily  be  oonoeived  that  20,000  QillUa  might 
have  constituted  a  force  of  no  small  ralae  in  the  hands  of  snch  a  leader 
U  Bmce.  The  right  flank  of  the  army  of  Oitlies  is  represented  in 
the  sketch  as  resting  upon  a  perpendicular  rock,  which  ia  separated  by 
a  nvine  from  the  Campsie  01  Uonteith  range  of  hills ;  and  its  left 
flank  is  lepreaented  as  icating  upon  a  rock,  which  is  now  opened  up 
as  a  quarry,  and  which  rises  from  the  west  ude  of  the  qu^^ire  plain 
already  described.  There  is  no  part  of  the  order  of  the  battle  which 
I  consider  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  diepoution  of  the  in- 
ferior clans,  or  Oiiliei.  They  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  such  a 
poeition  as  wonld  have  enabled  them,  upon  a  given  signal,  to  mih 
down  upon  the  rear  and  left  flank  of  the  English  army  ;  and  thn^ 
by  their  sudden  appearance,  to  create  such  an  effect  as  could  not  fail 
to  check  its  advance  or  to  precipitate  its  retreaL  In  short,  the  Bmoe, 
strange  to  say,  had  evidently  made  the  same  use  of  bia  inArior  troops 
at  Bannockbum,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  generally  made  of 
his  Spanish  auxiliaries  during  the  Peninsular  war ;  thus  anticipating, 
by  five  hnndred  yean,  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  tactics  of  tliat 
illnstrions  leader.  I  cannot  part  with  this  feature  of  the  Brace's  order 
of  battle,  without  remarking  upon  the  consideration  and  skill  with 
wlilch  the  poeition  of  the  Qilliet  was  chosen,  not  only  with  a  view  to 
their  efficient  co-operation  with  the  main  afmy,  but  also  with  a  strict 
regard  to  their  own  aa/«  retreat,  in  the  event  of  the  defeat  of  both. 
The  Compue  or  Hontelth  range  of  hills,  which  is  of  easy  access  by 
the  Boath  aide  of  the  Gillie's-hill,  would — in  case  of  their  descent  upon, 
and  defeat  by,  the  left  wing  of  the  English  army — lie  within  a  few 
hnndred  paces  in  their  rear  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  natural 
instinct  of  undisciplined  mountaineers  would  lead  every  one  of  them, 
in  the  panic  of  a  defeat,  to  fly  to  these  fastneeses,  where  they  would 
not  only  be  perfectly  inacceeeible  to  pursuit,  but  where  they  might 
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Hao  nlly  and  prove  a  moat  efficient  check  upon  tiie  advance  of  Iba 
English  army,  (by  hovering  apon  its  flanks  along  the  ridge  of  thess 
hills,)  ahonld  the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army  find  itself  compelled 
to  retire  upon  the  ford  of  Frew,  irhich  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  the 
direction  of  their  retreat,  had  the;  lost  the  battle. 

4.  The  old  Torwood  road  (which,  so  far  aa  I  conld  learn,  wma  of 
old  the  oqIj  road  from  the  soath  to  Stirling)  cnuBcd  the  Bannock  h^ 
a  ford,  (tht!  traces  of  which  are  sUll  visible,  and  which  I  have  marked 
with  a  *  upon  the  sketch,)  and  thence  over  the  hard  ground  between 
the  marshes  of  Halbert  and  Milton,  and  by  the  bored  stone  on  Caldon 
hill.  The  face  of  that  hill,  between  these  manihes^  may,  therefore,  ha 
regardedas  thekey  ofthe  Bruce'e  powtion.  According  to  the  oniform 
and  time-hononred  tradition  of  the  district,  his  standard  was  fixed  im 
this  part  of  the  position  ;  and  he  slew  De  Bohun  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  holm  before  it.  The  Bannock,  from  the  soath  end  of  Milton 
marsh  to  a  considerable  distance  above  the  ford,  runs  between  two 
deep  banks  of  earth,  over  a  soft  bottom.  It  is  extremely  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  vanguard  of  the  English  army  hod  found  it  necea- 
sary  to  halt  upon  the  sonth  hank  of  the  rirer,  while  making  the 
necessary  dispositions  for  croaung  the  ford,  and  that  De  Bohun,  in  the 
interval,  dashed  over  it  and  menaced  the  Brnce ;  who  is  described  by 
Barbour  as  riding  in  front  of  his  army,  forming  his  line  of  battle. 
Barbour,  I  think,  dbtinctly  states  that  the  Bruce  "  advanced  "  to  meet 
him.  SnppoNsg  the  Bruce  to  have  been  in  the  front  of  the  key  of  his 
positioD,  between  the  marshes,  and  De  Bohun  to  have  been  in  the  front 
of  the  English  vanguard,  on  the  north  side  of  the  ford,  when  the 
ngnal  of  defiance  passed  between  them,  each  had  a  career  of  about 
two  hundred  paces  to  the  spot  where  the  latter  fell.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  thb  was  an  affair  of  pure  chivalry,  proceeding  upon  an  open 
defiance,  given  and  accepted,  and  ending  in  a  regular  tilt  half-way 
between  both  armies.  In  my  humble  opinion,  however,  it  may  be 
charged  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age  rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the 
Bruce.  Had  he  shrunk  from  the  ofFered  encounter,  it  would  have 
afforded  a  triumph  to  the  enemy,  and  might  have  done  violence  to  the 
feeling  of  romantic  heroism  cherished  by  his  own  army. 

fi.  The  continued  treason  of  some  of  the  Scottish  nobUlty,  and  the 
bad  faith  not  unfrequently  exhibited  by  the  leaders  of  the  English 
army,  were  such,  that  I  have  no  doubt  a  corps  of  observation  was 
stationed  on  Coxe-hUI,  the  mom^t  the  army  was  placed  in  poution, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  its  rear  against  the  incursions  of  any 
hostile  clan,  or  any  breach  of  the  Imee  on  the  part  of  the  governor 
of  Stirling  castle.  Clifibrd,  by  sweeping  round  the  hills  on  the 
south  of  the  river  Bannock,  nnd  crosung  below  the  bonk  which 
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bounds  the  carse  on  the  west,  appears  to  hare  escaped  notjce  until  be 
ascended  the  table  land  east  of  St  Ninians.  It  is  evident,  tbeiefore, 
that  no  corps  of  infantry,  withdrawn  from  any  part  of  the  Scottish 
line,  could  posublj  be  in  time  to  intercept  him,  at  the  place  marked 
out  bj  tfa«  stone  pillars  as  the  scene  of  the  conflict  between  himself 
and  Randolph.  The  inference,  that  the  corps  by  which  he  was 
intercepted  had  been  stationed  on  the  east  mde  of  the  Coxe-hiU,  i^ 
therefore,  ineritable.  Indeed,  Barbonr  himself  afTords  some  counte- 
nance to  this  inference,  by  atatJDg,  that  Randolph  went  "down" 
to  intercept  Clifford  ;  there  being  no  ground  in  the  vicinity  Mgh«e 
than  the  place  upon  which  they  fonght,  excepting  Cose-hill. 

Note. — The  banhs  of  the  deep  ^te,  along  tiie  weet  base  of  Coxe-hill, 
were  bwig  levelled,  and  the  marshes  of  Halbert  and  Milton  drained, 
when  my  friend,  Mr  Archibald  Leckie  of  Paisley,  and  myself  visited 
the  field.  We  had  thas  the  gratifying  opportunity  of  seeing  the  field 
before  these  prominent  historical  features  were  smoothed  down  or 
obliterated.  We  were  also  present  while  the  dmioers  were  throwing 
open  the  pits,  mentioned  by  Barbour,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Halbert 
marsh.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  space  in  front  of  the  line, 
from  that  marsh  U>  the  ^kt,  was  covered  with  these  pits ;  at  least 
they  were  found  to  extend  as  far  in  that  direction  as  tlie  drains  had 
then  been  carried.  The  whole  front  of  the  Scottish  poeition  was  thus 
covered,  and  rendered  inaccesMble  to  a  charge  of  cavalry  by  the 
Bannock,  the  marshes,  and  these  ingeniously  constructed  pita.  In- 
deed, I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  front  of  the  schiitrons  were  kept 
at  such  an  exact  distaoee  behind  the  Bannock,  the  mamhea,  and  the 
pita,  aa  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  archers  to  be  detached  from  the 
English  masses,  and  to  pass  over  to  the  Scottish  side  of  these  defences, 
before  they  could  have  produced  any  aerions  effect  on  the  Scottish 
army ;  and  that  to  thia  circnmstance  is  to  be  ascribed  the  focility 
with  which  they  had  been  swept  from  the  field  by  the  handful  of 
cavaliy  employed  in  that  service.  Had  they  been  on  the  same  aide 
of  these  d^encea  as  the  English  men-at-arms,  their  immediate  and 
complete  destruction,  by  so  inadequate  a  force,  would  be  incompre- 
beuMble.  The  pits  consisted  of  oircnlar  holes  about  eighteen  inches 
deep,  very  close  to  one  another,  with  a  sharp  pointed  stake  in  the 
centre  of  each.  The  stakes  were  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  qiade ;  but  the  bark  was  sufficiently 
entire  to  enable  us  to  see  that  they  had  been  made  chiefly  of  haiel. 
There  were  some  swoids,  spear-heads,  horse  shoes,  bone  hair,  (the 
Utter  generally  mixed  with  a  whitish  animal  matter  resembling 
tallow,)  found  in  them. 
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Lbttebs  CC,  page  373. 
The  leonine  venes,  called  Bruec'i  TeHoBtent,  m  aa  foUowg  : — 
"  Sootica  lit  gaem  peditos,  moiu,  moadca  tern : 

Pai  loca  rtricta  gregsi  mmuentar.    Plana  pn  igaat 

Sia  Inflam mentor,  nt  ab  boatibns  eTaGn«n(iir. 
InriduB  Tigiles  aint,  D[>cta  Tocifenuites. 
Sio  male  tnrbati  redlent  relnt  ense  fugati 
HoMeB  pro  certo  ;  Sio  Kege  doeeute  BAbeTto." 

I  add  the  Scottiah  rersion  from  Heatne  : — 
^  On  fbt  mid  ba  all  Scottis  weira, 
B«  hjU  aad  mow  Uu^mMlf  to  weire, 
Lat  wad  for  wallu  be  ;  bow,  and  ipiei. 
And  battle-axe,  their  fechting  gear.* 
That  ennymeiB  do  Uiaim  na  dniire. 
In  stiait  placie  gar  kelp  all  atoiie, 
And  binien  the  planen  land  thaim  befoire, 
'Huuian  sail  the;  paw  awaj  in  haiil 
Q^hen  that  thai  find  nathing  bat  waiat  ; 
With  wylles  and  wakeaen  of  the  a jcht 
And  mekil  nofw  maid  on  hjcht ; 
Thanen  shall  thai  tamea  with  gret  afErai 
Aa  thai  were  ehaat  with  swetd  away. 
Tbia  is  the  ooaiuall  and  intent 
Of  gad  King  Robert's  teetement." 

Lbttbrs  DD,  page  380. 
In  the  preMiit  Tolnme,  the  reader  will  find  many  references  to  the 
Aceonnte  of  the  Great  ChsmberUuu  of  Scotland.  Two  large  qouio 
Tolumea  of  these  accounts,  whicli  contain  all  that  ia  yet  printed,  wero 
politely  oonunutiicated  to  me  by  Hr  Thomson,  the  present  clerk 
register,  to  whose  learning  and  enthnsiasm  the  legal  antiquitiee  <^ 
the  country  are  under  deep  obligations.  Neither  of  these  Tolomes 
has  OS  yet  been  published,  as  the  Preface  and  Appendix  to  be  sub- 
joined to  each  is  not  yet  printed  ;  but,  when  completed,  the  work  will 
be  one  of  the  most  Tslnable  which  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
student  of  the  histoij  and  antiqnities  of  his  country.  The  aoconnta, 
indeed,  are  written  in  IJatin,  and,  from  the  innumerable  contractions, 
present  themselves  in  a  ahape  somewhat  repulsive  to  the  general 
Tsadei ;  but  they  ocntun  a  moss  of  information  upon  the  state  of 
ancient  Scotland,  its  early  agriculture,  commerce,  raonu&ctures,  and 
upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  which  is  in  a  high  degree 

■  Id  th*  truilUion  of  "  ■ecoriii,'*  I  hire  adopted  RidpMh'i  ei 
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inUiwUng  and  important.  From  the  extreme  minuteneaa  of  Hie 
detitUs,  &nd  the  perfsct  authenticity  of  the  records,  there  is  a  fresh- 
neeg  and  a  truth  in  the  pictoree  which  they  present,  nowhere  else  to 
be  met  with.  An  a  coirotwration  of  this  remark,  let  us  take  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  tiom  the  Compotnm  Constabolani  de  Caidrosa,  rol.  i, 
pp.  37,  38,  40,  41.     SOth  July,  1329. 

Item  eomputat  in  empcione  2  celdrarum  fiumenti  53  sh.  4  d.  Et 
in  empdone  40  ceidramm  taiinti  40  lib.  boU  pro  IS  d.  Et  in  emp- 
cione 190  oeld.  at  8  boU.  ordd,  et  brasei  ordei,  secnndom  quod  oom^ 
putana  declarabit  166  lib.  11  solidi;  videlicet  40  celdr.  pro  40  lib. 
celdr.  pro  20  solidia  et  40  oeldr.  pro  44  lib.  celdr.  pro  22  solidie  et 
40  celdr.  pro  46  lib.  celdr.  pro  23  solidia  et  30  oeldr.  pro  36  lib.  celdr. 
pro  24  solidis  et  8  boll  pro  11  wlidis.    *     •    •    •     ■    « 

Item  in  empcione  77  maitoram,  32  lib.  In  7  marUs  emptis,  (6 
SolidL  Et  in  empcione  20  martorum  pro  pasta,  100  eolidi.  Et  pro 
S  mnltonibuB  emptis,  7  solidi  et  6  denariL  *  *  *  Et  in  90  sal- 
monibossal^empt.  IB  solidi.     •••*"♦ 

Item  pro  nno  leti  empto  pro  piscibns  majoribns  et  minoribus  capi- 
undis,  40  wlidL  Item  pro  maremio  empto  pro  scafialdis  faciendis 
pro  opera  uote  camerc,  3  solidi. 

Item  in  6  petroe  crete  empt.  pro  pictuni  nore  Camene  apnd  C&r- 
droBH,  3  solidi.  Et  in  10  lib.  stonni  pro  Claris  ad  reparaclonem  ipsios 
Camera  dealbandu  et  pro  vitreo  opere  fenestrarum  ejusdem,  3  solidi 
et  4  denarii.  Et  pro  30  ponderibus  boscl  ad  oomhurendum  pro 
negodis  operis  vitrei  diets  cameTc,  2  solidi  et  6  denarii.  Item  pro 
I'celdr.  calcis  albe  empta  pro  dealbacione  dicta  camenr,  8  solidi.  *    * 

Item  compntat  pro  &brieatione  80  petranun  ferri  pro  navibus 
Domini  Regis  et  Comitis  MoraTis,  ac  pro  aliis  negoeiis  manerii  de 
CafdrosB,  26  solidi  et  8  denarii,  videlicet  pro  qnalibns  petmmm  4 
denarii.  Item,  lerantibns  mala  Domini  Regis  per  tree  rices,  3  solidL 
Item,  pro  dnociooe  magna  navis  Domini  regis  ab  aqna  in  rirulnm 
juxta  manerium,  ac  pro  acUliis  ipdus  navis  cariatiB,  et  portatis  in 
manerinm  de  Gardioss,  3  solidi.  Item,  pro  200  planstratis  petamm 
in  estate  anni  1328,  4  lib.  Item,  in  200  planstratie  petarum,  hi 
omnibus  cnstibns  factis  circa  cariagium  eamndem  nsque  ad  Cardross 
in  anno  1329,  4  Ub.  *  *  *  Item  pro  cnstodia  61  martorum  inter- 
feotonun  ntpatet  inferins  per  tres  septimanas,  12  denarii.  Item  pro 
interfectione  eomndem,  S  solidi.  Item  in  portagio  carcosionim  eor- 
undem  in  lardarinm,  12  denarii.  •  *  *  item  Idem  compntat  pro 
constraccione  nnins  porte  juxta  novam  Cameram  apnd  Cardross,  6 
denarii.  Item  pro  emendadone  et  tectura  domus  cu j  usdam  pro  fal- 
conibns  ibidem  cum  construccione  cnjusdam  sepis  circa  ipsam  domum, 
2  solidi. 
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It«m  in  constnicdone  cojubcUid  domns  ad  opna  OaiguAanonm^ 
Domim  Regia  ibidem,  10  Bolidt.  Item  compntat  JohAnui  filio  Gnn 
pro  negociiB  navium  Domini  Rtgia,  6  lib.  13  solidi  et  4  denuii.  Item 
coinpntat  12  bomiaibus  de  Dnmbar  tnoaenntibns  nsqne  le  T&rbait, 
pro  magna  nave  Domini  Begia  reducenda,  28  solidL  It«m  in  expenati 
liominum  tcuueuDcinm  cum  Patricio  stulto  Teniente  de  Anglia  usque 
le  Tarbart,  18  denarii. 

Even  within  the  small  limits  of  this  extmct,  it  will  be  seen  that 
mnch  curious  and  interesting  information  b  to  be  found.  The  prices 
of  grun,  and  the  quantities  furnished  for  the  consumption  of  the  royal 
household  at  Catdnwa,  (it  will  be  recollected  that  Robert  Bmce  spent 
there  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  1328, 1329;)  the  prices  of  the  pro- 
visions for  the  larder,  which  conusted  of  mart^  sheep,  salted  salmon, 
and  numerous  other  articles  not  in  this  extract,  enable  ns  to  fonn  a 
pretty  comet  idea  of  the  mode  of  living  at  this  time.  From  the  next 
passage,  we  are  not  only  able  to  glean  some  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  necessary  and  ornamental  arts,  but  we  ohtain,  at  the  same 
time,  an  interestiiig  view  of  the  occupations  of  this  great  king  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  We  see  him  and  his  illustrious  nephew, 
Randolph,  employing  their  mral  leisure  in  experiments  in  ahip- 
bnilding  and  navigation,  although  the  circumstance,  that  one  of  the 
king's  jrf^eat  ships  could  be  hauled  from  the  firth  to  the  running  stream 
(rivolem)  beside  the  manor  of  Cardross,  gives  as  a  very  contemptible 
idea  of  the  uze  of  these  vessels.  The  house  for  the  king's  hawk^ 
and  the  expenses  pud  for  the  journey  of  Patrick  the  Fool,  from 
England  to  Tarbet,  are  examples  of  the  entries  in  these  records 
which  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  the  times.  Of  the  obscure  sen- 
tence regardiog  the  house  which  was  constructed  "  ad  <ipiu  imJqit- 
hanorvm  domini  regU"  I  am  unable  to  give  any  explanation,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  conjecture  in  the  note  ;  but  innumerable  other  passages 
might  be  selected,  which  would  prove  the  high  interest  and  value  of 
these  Accounts. 

The  first  volume  contains  C43  pages,  and  its  contents,  as  described 
in  page  2,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Prehce  to  the  volume,  with  an  Appendix. 

2.  Extracts  from  a  roll  of  accounts  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Third,  A,D.  HCCLXui.  —  koclxvi.,  and  from  a  roll  of  accounts  during 
the  Interregnum,  kj>.  HCCLxxxTin. — xocxc.  From  the  originals, 
now  lost,  by  Thomas  earl  of  Haddington,  clerk  rq:ister  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Sixth. 

'  An  obecure  word  which  occurs  nowhere  else  —  conjectured  bj  a  learned 
ftiand  to  be  "keepers  of  the  doga,"  from  til*  Gaelic  root,  Gillea-wi-eoa  — 
abbreviated,  Gilleeon,  Culqnbonn. 
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3.  The  Aceonnta  of  the  Giwt  Chwatberlains  of  Sootiftnd,  and  of  th« 
other  offioera  of  the  Crown,  bow  remaining  in  hia  Hajeaty'a  General 
Kegister  House,  amuiged  in  the  order  of  time,  from  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Robert  the  First,  A.i>,  Koccxxvi,  to  the  death  of 
David  the  Second,  aj>.  vcocucx. 

The  second  rolume  extends  to  670  pages.    Its  contents  are  m  fol- 

1.  Pre&ce  to  this  volume, 

2.  Tlw  accounts  of  the  Great  CItamberlsins  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
other  offieera  of  the  Crown,  now  remaining  in  his  Majesty's  General 
Register  Honse,  siranged  in  the  order  of  time,  from  the  acceorion  of 
Robert  the  Second,  AJh  hooclxx.,  to  the  death  of  Robert  the  Third, 
Aj>,  MDOccn. 

The  third  Tolnme  contains  the  accounts  of  the  Great  Chamber- 
Una  of  Scotland,  and  aome  other  officers  of  the  kingdom,  from  1406 

toi4ac. 

LxiTBKS  ££,  page  3S6. 

Death  0/ liaiui)^. 

Barbonr,  the  metrical  historian  of  Brace,  whose  work  ia  of  the 
higheat  authority,  informs  us  that  Randolph  was  poisoned,  without 
adding  any  particulars. 

nie  lave  sa  weill  nianten;t  he, 

Aad  hald  in  pest  iwa  the  oonntre, 

That  it  wes  nenr  or  his  da; 

Sa  Weill,  as  I  hetd  auld  men  ei;. 

Bot  ifne,  ailaet !  pumtigt  UM  lu ; 

To  KtMUdtdt  Kotgrttpite. — Biasova,  p.  42S. 

Barbour  is  generally  beliered  to  have  been  bom  about  1318,  aitd, 
accordbg  to  Lord  Hailes*  conjectarp,  waa  fifteen  years  old  at  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Randolph,  On  what  groonds  are  we  entitled 
to  set  aside  such  an  authority? 

Winton  is  supposed,  by  his  able  editor,  M&cpherson,  to  bare  been 
bom  about  the  year  13S(^  (Preface  to  Winton's  Chronicle,  p.  19,) 
only  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  fiandolph.  He  composed  his 
Chronicle  in  his  old  age,  having  commenced  it  in  1420,  and  finished  it 
in  1424,     (Ibid.  p.  22.)    His  account  is  as  follows  : — 

Tliarefore  with  sljoht  thai  thoct  to  gere 
Him  wjith  weneDoas  fell  pojMirn 
Be  destrojid,  and  fel  tresown 
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And  thkt  Uui  Irowoht  swn  Ul  aiidjng 
Ba  Bwn  tmofnuUiil  wadertakyng  ; 
Foi  Bt  tha  WoinjM,  bj  tlM  M, 
Foytomtyd  at  a  fat  leulu.  —  ToL  iL  p.  US. 

This  is  dear  and  direct  t«BtiinoDy  tito.    Let  na  next  tun,  not  to 
Fotdim,  for  he  omita  aU  mention  of  the  oiromuBtanoe  '  of  tbe  poison- 
ing, and  einiplf  states  the  death  of  the  R^^nt ;  bat  to  his  oontinuator. 
Bower,  who,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  was  bom  fifty-three  yeus 
after  tbe  death  of  Randolph,'  in  the  year  1386.    "  Et  ideo,"  Mfs  be, 
speaking  of  tbe  dengna  of  the  divnheritad  harona  against  Randolph, 
"  novam  artem  confixemnt,  et  nt  Italic!  ferunt,  bello    tradimento 
rerins  Tili  effecemnt,  nt  qnidam  Angtiena  religione  cormptns  dialo 
autodi  faanHaria  ay>ellatuu,  sibi  venennm  in  vino  propinaiet.     Qfiod 
et  factum  eat  st  anpra."    Lord  Hulea,  In  oppooiUon  to  these  antho- 
ritaea,  pronoonoes  the  atoi;  of  tbe  death  of  Randolph  by  pcnson  to  be 
a  siUy  popular  tale,  and  affirms  that  he  was  afflicted  in  tbe  decline 
of  life  with  a  confirmed  stone  ;  that  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  be 
became  gradually  woiw,  waa  seised  with  cboltc  puns,  and  at  length 
died.     But  this  circumstance  of  Randolph  being  afflicted  with  tlie 
stone,  OS  well  as  the  minnte  detail  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  on 
which  Lord  Hules'  whole  theory  proceeds,  is  not  supported  by  an 
atom  of  anthentic  evidence.    It  rests  solely  on  the  authority  of  Hector 
Baeee,  whom  Lord  Hulee,  in  almost  every  page  represents,  and  truly 
represents,  aa  a  romancer,  who  is  unworthy  of  all  credit.     Barbonr, 
Winton,  and  Bower,  say  not  a  word  of  it,  bnt  describe  Randolph  aa 
being  in  tbe  active  discharge  of  his  duties  as  governor,  when  he  vas 
snddenly  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  his  enemies.     Why,  then,  shonld 
the  historian  adopt  tbe  stoiy  of  an  author  whom  none  can  trust,  and 
whom,  on  other  subjects,  be  never  trusts  himself,  in  preference  to  tbe 
positive  averment  of  authentic  writers?     As  fbr  poor  Hector,  he  is 
treated  rather  cavalierly,  being  first  compelled  to  act  as  on  ally,  and 
then  summarily  put  down  as  a  fabricator.    In  speaking  of  the  Scot- 
tish historians,  we  must  be  careful  to  separate  Boece  and  his  followers 
from   those   who   flourished   before  him.     Tbe  last  class,  inelading 
BarbovF,  Winton,  Fordun,  and  Bower,  are  valnable ;  the  first,  foil  of 
invention  and  apocryphal  details.    For  instance.  Lord  Hulea  observes, 
that  the  Scottish  historians  pretend  that  Randolph  vras  poisoned 
by  a  vagrant  monk  from  England,  and  that  this  waa  eseculfid  with 
the  knowledge  of  Edward  the  Tliird.    Now,  neither  Bari>our,  nor 
Winton,  as  we  see,  say  a  word  of  Randolph  being  poisoned  by  a 
monk,  far  tegs  an  English  monk  ;  and  Forduo,  although  he  lays 

'  Fordan  a  HcanM,  p.  lOlS.  ■  Lib.  xiv.  ebap.  L 
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the  crime  on  an  English  eluplun,  does  not  allege  that  Edward  was 
privy  to  the  plot.  Boece,  however,  and  those  who  followed  him, 
assert  both  facta. 


JhathofSetm. 

Lord  Huk*,  ia  his  Annali^  has  omitted  the  circnmstonce  of  Edward 
the  Third  having  hanged  the  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  reserving  it 
as  a  historical  problem,  to  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  dinettation. 
In  that  diBBeriallon,  given  in  the  appendix,  the  fact  of  Seton's  death 
is  established  beyond  doubt  ;  yet,  in  future  editions,  the  scepticism  of 
the  text  is  retained.  The  result  of  the  diBsertation  is  satisfactory 
in  one  way,  as  it  prove*  that  Winton  and  Fordon  are  corroborated, 
in  every  particalar,  by  the  narrative  of  the  Scala  Chronicle.  Uteir 
account,  bIbo,  of  Seton  being  governor  of  the  town,  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Chamberlains'  Acconnts. 


Lbtters  GG,  pages  40^  400. 

SattU  ofHalidon  Sill. 

Kxtract  from  a  MS.  Chronicle  of  England,  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  by  Dooglaa,  a  monk  of  Glastonbury.  Barleian, 
4690,  fol.  79. 

Ande  the  Scotlea  come  in  this  araye  in  iiii  bateiUes  ageate  the  II, 
kingges  of  Englond  and  Skottelond,  as  it  is  schewed  henuRer  plenely 
by  the  names  of  the  Lordet^  as  ye  mongh  se  in  this  nexte  writii^ge. 

In  the  forewarde  of  Skottelonde,  weren  thes  Lordes  whaa  names 
folowenne; — 


The  Erie  HoreSb.  Hubert  Caldeeotei. 


James  FriBelle. 
Simonda  EViialls. 
Water  Stywaide. 
Ranolde  Cbeyne. 
Patrick  Graham. 
Jonae  Graunte. 
James  Cardeille. 
Patrioh  Parken. 


FhlUp  HeldnuD. 
Thomas  Kyrje. 
GUbude  WUeman. 
Adam  Gnrdnn. 
Jamas  Gismat. 
Robert  Boyde. 
Hngh  Parke. 


With  iO  knigbtei  new 
dubbede,  vi*  aea  of 
armes,  aad  xiJi~  eo- 
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Id  the  fint  parte  of  the  hklfe  heodewud  of  th«  btteille,  wemi  thrae 
Lordes  folwing : — 

Styirarde  of  Soatt«londe. 
Erie  Uoneteth. 
Junes  hei  onkslla. 
Williftm  Donglai. 
DaTid  LindeBkya. 
Umloome  Flemjng. 
Wn-Kethe. 

In  the  Mconde  puie  of  the  halfe  hendemrde  of  the  bsteillca,  v 
thea  Lordes : — 


With  thrittj  bMbalwi  new  dobbede. 


Jamea  Stywude  of  Colden. 
Alan  Stjwarde. 
WiUiam  Abbrelim. 
WilUunHoTU. 
Bob«rt  W&lhun. 


Jon  flti  WQliun. 
Ad&n  UoM. 
Water  flti  GUberte. 
Jon  Cherton. 


In  the  III.  warde  of  the  bktdUes  of  Skotelonde,  weren  theae  Lordes 
IbllowingB  ; — 
The  Erie  of  Mam. 
The  Erie  of  Bora*. 
Hie  Eile  of  Str»hema. 
The  Erie  of  SontherUnde. 
WUliam  Kirkele;. 
Jonne  Ctunbron. 
Gilbert  Haje. 
William  HunMje. 
Williun  Prentegeste. 
Kirston  Harde. 
William  Gnrdon. 
Amalde  Garde. 
Thomu  DoUne. 


In  the  nil.  wude  of  the  batrilles  of  Skotelonde,  n 
whose  names  folowe  : — 


With  iO  kni£h(e(  n«we  dabbede,  ia* 
neD  of  Annei,  and  zt™  oonlnen. 


Amhibald  DoogU«. 

The  Erie  of  Lerenai. 

Alenaader  Bnu. 

ErleofFift. 

JoBoe  Cunball  erie  of 

Alhelle. 
Reberta  Laweder. 
William  Tipont. 
William  Luiuton. 
Jonne  Larela. 


Gilbert  Sohirlowe. 
Jonne  Lindenj. 
AJeunnder  Gra;. 
Ingram  UmfreTille, 
Patriak  FolleiwoTthe. 
Darid  Wjtaet. 
Hiohel  Scotte. 
William  Landj. 
Thomai  Baji. 
Roger  Mortimer. 


With  zzz  baehden,  ii* 
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The  Erie  of  Dunbar,  keeper  of  th«  cMtle  of  Berwicke,  haipe  the 
Scotles  with  60  men  of  arme*.  ^  AlisBunder  SetoD,  keeper  of  the 
towne  of  Berwicke,  hslpe  the  ScotUa  with  on  hundred  men  of  ftnnee ; 
ftnd  the  coroens  of  the  town,  with  iiii  men  of  annes,  x'  and  viii<  fota 
menne.  The  •am  of  Erka  and  Lordes  amonnteth  Ixv.  The  Bnm  of 
bachelen  new  dabbede,  a  c.  and  xl.  The  sum  of  men  of  armea,  iii*" 
vi>  »nd  i.  The  Hum  of  cominers  iiii  score  m.  and  ii'.  The  sum  toUl 
of  alle  the  pepelle  amonnteth  iiii"  m,  XT'"  and  t*  and  t. 

And  theae  forsaid  fifty  five  grete  Lordes,  with  iiii  bateiUes,  as  it  is 
before  descrirede,  come  alle  a  fote.  And  Kinge  £dwarde  of  Eng- 
londe,  and  Kinge  Edwsrde  of  Skoltelonde,  hod  well  pairalled  ther 
folke  in  iiii  bateilles  on  fota,  also  to  fighte  agenste  ther  enemjrs.  And 
then  the  Engliache  mynstielleB  beten  ther  tabers,  and  blowen  ther 
trompca,  and  pipers  pipeden  londe,  and  made  a  grete  tcboute  appon 
the  Skottei^  and  then  hadde  the  Engliahe  bachelerg,  eche  of  them 
ii  wingeg  of  archers,  whiche  at  that  meeting  mightly  drewen  ther 
bowee,  and  made  arowes  flee  as  thick  as  niotes  on  the  sonne  heme, 
and  BO  thei  smote  the  Skottes,  that  thei  fell  to  gronnde  by  many 
thousands.  And  anone,  the  Skottea  began  to  flee  fro  the  Engliahe 
menne  to  save  thei  pere  lyres  ;  bntt  whan  the  knaveB  and  the  Skot~ 
tiahe  p^es,  that  weren  bebinde  the  Skottes  to  kepe  ther  h[>rsea>  seyea 
tlie  discomfitnre,  thei  prikened  ther  musters  horses  awey  to  kepe 
themselfe  from  perille,  and  so  thei  towke  no  hede  of  ther  maistara. 
And  then  the  Englishe  men  towken  many  of  the  Skottes  horses,  Siad 
prikeden  aft«r  the  Skottes,  and  slewe  them  downe  righte.  And  ther, 
men  might  see  the  nowbell  Kinge  Edwards  of  Englonde  and  hia 
felke,  hough  mannefhlly  they  chaseden  the  Skottas ;  whereof  thia 


There  men  nilghte  well  ae 

KlaDj  a  Skolte  ligbUy  flee ; 

And  the  Engliwhe  oftei  priking 

With  ahup  Bwerdea  them  atikiug. 

And  then  ther  banen  weren  fonnds 

AUe  dispUjrde  on  the  groonde. 

And  lajne  atarklj  on  blode 

Aa  thei  hadde  fought  on  the  flode. 

But  (he  Stottes  iU  mote  thei 

Thought  the  fiogliach  adrenit  aohulde  b«. 

For  bicaua*  thei  might  not  flee. 

But  if  thei  adrenite  aehiilde  be, 

Bat  thei  kepte  them  maul;  on  londs. 

So  that  the  Skottes  might  not  atonde. 

And  felda  tham  downe  to  gronnde 

Han;  thousaiideB  in  that  Btennde, 

And  the  Engliahe  man  pursu^ed  them  ao 
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Tills  the  flode  wu  alle  »-goa. 

And  thoB  the  Skott«a  diBcomfite  wen, 

Id  litell  tfme  with  grita  teen, 

For  no  notherwiae  did  tbei  Btrrre 

Bnt  M  u  sohepe,  Kaoag  irolfea  ^e. 

For  T  ot  tbem  then  wen 

A^enBte  mat  EngliBcbenuui  thsra ; 

So  there  itte  wu  welle  BemTDg 

Tlutt«  nith  mnltitude  is  no  eootnflting. 

Bott  with  God  fDUe  of  mighte 

Whun  he  will  helpe  in  ttewe  flglite. 

So  was  thi»  bi  Goddes  grace 

DUoomfitDie  of  Skottcs  in  that  plue 

Thmt  men  depvd  Halidonn  hiUe. 

For  thet  tfaia  UteiU  bafeUe 

Atte  Berwicke  beaide  the  towne, 

Hub  was  do  with  merj  soudb 

With  pipea,  tiompes,  and  nokera  thereto. 

And  lond  eluionnoB  thet  blew  alM> ; 

And  than  the  Skottes  lejen  dede 

xzx  m.  bejonde  Tweed, 

And  T  m.  tolde  thereto 

With  vii  0.  xii  and  mo  ; 

And  of  Englischemen  bat  seTenae, 

WoTBohipped  be  God  in  hereaae ! 

And  that  were  men  od  fote  gojng 

Bf  fel;  of  thei  oane  dojng. 

On  Seinle  Hu'gete-jB  eve,  u  I  jow  telle, 

Befllle  tiie  Tietarj  of  Halidonae  bille. 

In  the  jeie  of  Gode  >,lmighte 

A  m.  iii  c.  aad  ii  and  thrittj. 

Atte  this  diEcomfltnTa 

The  Engiisohe  knightea  towke  ther  hnre 

Of  the  Skottea  that  weren  dede. 

Clothes  and  habeigioonoB  tat  ther  mede. 

And  watMe*er  thei  might  flnde. 

On  the  Skottea  thei  lefte  not  bebinde 

And  the  knaree  bj  ther  pniohas 

Hftdde  ther  a  mar;  solaa. 

For  (hei  hkdde  fbr  ther  degree 

In  ftUe  ther  iyWe  the  better  to  be. 

Alle  thne  (he  hateille  towke  ending, 

But  I  CBJinot  telle  of  the  Tmgoing 

Of  the  two  Idngea,  where  thei  beoome, 

And  whether  thei  wenten  ante,  or  home. 

Bnt  Godde  that  fi  heren  King 

Sende  db  pea  and  gode  Miding  [ 
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